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*“ EVEN Ay WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK? NOT AS FLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Rose-Lore. 


BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


(He speaketh.) 


‘“*RosEs red that I love so well; 
Six unto Phyllis go, 

Six to My Lady Florimel;— 
Say to them, bending low: 


(He telleth the roses what to say.) 


‘* Wanderers we from foreign parts; 
Ye are, of maids, most fair; 

Take us, wear us over your hearts, 
Wear us deep in your hair.”’ 


(He speaketh again.) 


‘* Roses red that with Phyllis dwell, 
Why do ye bloom so bright ? 

Those of My Lady Florimel 
Withered and died last night.”’ 


( The roses reply.) 


‘* Purity, tenderness and truth,— 
These be our life and breath; 
Phyllis giveth us endless youth, 
My Lady hath given death.”’ 
New York City. 


“Peace Hath Her Victories.” 


BY GEORGE 


MEASON WHICHER. 


Nort they alone who bled and died 

In Freedom’s cause of old, — 
Not they alone have sanctified 

The banner which our grateful hands uphold,— 
Our joy, our hope, our pride. 


They claim not less the victor’s crown 
Who bade war’s tumult cease; 
Not less they bring this flag renown 
Who guide the land in honorable peace 
Nor fear a party’s frown, 


Whatever stedfast hearts abide 

Life’s test, and give not o’er 
The strife for Truth whate’er betide, 

There is our birthright honored—there once more 
Oar flag is glorified. 


Help us, O Thou whose seeing eye 
Approves each patriot heart,— 
Whether on honor’s field they die, 
Or toil inglorious in the stifling mart 
In nameless dust to lie,— 


Whate’er our destined service be, 

Where’er Thy Hand shall guide, — 
To feel our fathers’ trust in thee, 

And keep this banner which they glorified, 
Flawless and pure and free. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The President’s Visit to the South. 
BY THE REV. S. A. STEEL, 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE Epworth LEAGUE, METHODIST EpiscoraL 


CuuRcH, SOUTH. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S visit to the Tennessee 
Centennial was a notable event. The dignified sim- 
plicity of it all. the entire absence of that pomp 
and circumstance that surround every other great 
ruler in the world, the enthusiastic demonstrations 
that greeted him everywhere, the quiet, manly and 
Christian bearing of the President himself in every 
position, were thoroughly in harmony with the very 
best type of genuine American life. 

To those who live in the South and know its peo-~ 
ple, there is nothing surprising in the welcome ace 
corded to the President. The solemn struggle of the 
War clased the lang issye between the North and 
the South, removed its causes, and established the 
Vnion forever, And to-day there are no more loyal, 


patriotic and enthusiastic citizens in the United 
States than the people of the South. The boom of 
the guns, the cheers of countless thousands of men, 
women and children, the waving of banners, the tor- 
rents of eloquence that greeted President McKinley 
and his party everywhere that an opportunity was 
given, were the sincere expression of the patriotism 
of the Southern people. That McKinley is a Repub- 
lican makes no difference. Partisan politics and pol- 
icies sink out of sight when the President of the 
United Statesappears. The vast bulk of the popula- 
tion of Dixie, white and black, are Americans. The 
purest blood of the nation is found in the South. We 
have been less affected by foreign influences than any 
other section of the country. ‘f this has been a dis- 
advantage in some things, it has been an enormous 
advantage in others. The conservatism and undi- 
luted American spirit of the South may yet become 
essential forces in the maintenance of our civiliza- 
tion. 

President McKinley, after visiting the Nashville 
Exposition, spent the Sabbath at Chattanooga. The 
manner in which he spent it ought to give profound 
satisfaction to all good people. 
Chattanooga in hospitality. Mr. McKinley and party 
rolled quietly into the station, in the early morning of 
Sunday, took carriages, were driven to private homes, 
and spent the day as became the Christian Presi- 
deat of a Christian nation. He attended service at the 
First Methodist Church in the morning, and spent the 
afternoon in rest. A few friends called and were pre- 
sented to him, but a careful effort was made to avoid 
demonstration. 


No city can surpass 


Now this was a sore disappointment to many peo- 
ple who were eager to see the President; but it was 
exactly as it should be, and reflects the highest credit 
on our chief citizen. I am particularly glad of the 
example he has set. I wish it might become a prec- 
edent that all our Presidents and public officers 
would follow. The Sabbath is fundamental in the 
divine order of human society. It is of infinitely nore 
value than the tariff, Hawaian annexation, or Cuban 
recognition, monometallism, bimetallism. or what- 
ever other interest may agitate the country There 
is an increasing laxity of sentiment regarding its 
observance. Even in the staid and conservative 
South, where the observance of the Sabbath as a day 
of sacred rest has been a marked feature of our social 
life, we are getting accustomed to all sorts of desecra- 
tion. Furnaces are in full blast, factories run on 
usual hours, railroads do their heaviest passenger 
business, games of ball and all sorts of demoralizing 
amusements are advertised; and the secular press 
leads the fight against the Christian observance of the 
day. All of these influences are breaking down the 
Sabbath. The youth of our country are losing rever- 
ence for the day. Public opinion is giving way before 
the clamor of commercial greed and ungodly pleasure, 
and we are in grave danger of becoming paganized, 
so far asthe Christian Sabbath is concerned. 

In the face of all this, the example of the Pres‘dent 
in foregoing all public demonstration, and keeping 
the Sabbath in a quiet and godly manner, will doa 
vast amount of good. ; 

The pleasure afforded by President McKinley's 
visit was immensely hightened by the presence of Mrs. 
McKinley. Our Southern people don’t take much 
stock, and I hope they never will, in the new woman; 
but they know how to honor and to love true woman- 
hood. The praise of Mrs. McKinley is on every 
tongue. Her refined and gentle bearing, the beauti- 
ful simplicity of her manners, the utter absence of al] 
consciousness of her exalted position, her gracious 
acceptance of attentions that must sorely have tried 
her delicate strength—everything she did and said 
was sq ladylike, according to gqur Southern notions, 
that she won our hearts completely, 

NAwHViniR, Tann, 7 ‘ 
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The Fetes of France. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


THE public holiday has always had a strong hold 
on the French nation. The temperament of the peo- 
ple and the customs of the Catholic Church both tend 
to strengthen this taste. Fourier, Saint Simon and 
Auguste Comte assigned an important réle in their 
social systems to the popular féte. Sismondi has even 
gone so far as to say in his ‘‘ History of France” that 
if the French nation was not dismembered at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century by the English and 
the Burgundians, it was largely due to the incompar- 
able attraction which Paris exercised, even at that 
early epoch, by the brilliant fétes given by the noble 
class. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, the public holidays 
of France were chiefly of a religious nature, being the 
celebration of famous days in the life of the Church 
or the saints. The nearest approach to what we 
know to-day as a national holiday were public rejoic- 
ings over some event in the existence of the royal fam- 
ily, such as the birth of a prince, a royal betrothal, 
marriage, or the like. On these occasions the author- 
ities did not hesitate to increase the popular enthusi- 
asm by more or less arbitrary measures, penalties be- 
ing inflicted on those who showed lukewarmness in 
their demonstrations of loyalty. 

It was not till the advent of the French Revolution 
that the more frivolous side of holiday-making was 
thrown off and a humanitarian, patriotic and political 
stamp was given to public festivals. The fétes now 
became numerous and were very popular. The cele- 
brated painter, David, was made master of these cer- 
emontes. But he seemed to see in them only the oc- 
casion to revive Greek and Roman customs and cos- 
tumes. He did not perceive that this adaptation of 
the usages of antiquity toa society which was com- 
pletely different was an anachronism. 

The fétes of the first Republic may be divided into 
three classes: political, funereal and _ religious. 
Among the great funereal ceremonies of the epoch 
were the apotheoses of Mirabeau, Voltaire and Murat. 
The chief religious festivals were those in honor of 
the Supreme Being and of Reason. But the first 
place was naturally given to the patriotic and political 
gala days. One of the most popular of these was 
that in honor of Youth, which was celebrated annu- 
allyon March 30th. The chief features of the cele- 
bration were the putting of arms into the hands of 
boys who had attained the age of sixteen, the in- 
scription on the public registers of the names of all 
young men who had reached their majority and the 
delivering to them of a citizen’s card, and the award- 
ing of prizes to students who had distinguished them- 
selves inthe national schools. 

But the great political holiday during the whoie 
period of the first Revolution was the celebration of 
the fall of the Bastile, which occurred on July 14th, 
1789. 
July 14th, 1790, it was magnificently commemorated 
by what is known in history as the Féte of the Feder- 
ation. It was an event which, for a moment, was full 
of promise of peace and order; hopes which were 
sadly disappointed, however, in the succeeding 
months. An altar was raised on the Champ de Mars. 
The King and royal family, the President of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and Lafayette, Commander-in-Chief 
of the National Guard, and thousands of the people 
of Paris, and delegates from all parts of France, were 
assembled there, and united with the King in swear- 
inz fidelity to the new constitution and the new order 
of things. Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, per- 
formed the religious ceremonies, For a moment all 
was jay and brotherly lave, only tg he fallqwed by the 
darkest clouds and most terrific aigrms, 

The year after the Féte of Federation, the celebras 
tion coincided with the translation of the remains of 


When the first anniversary came round, on 
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Voltaire to the Pantheon. In 1792, the festival end- 
ed with a banquet held on the site of the Bastile, 
when sixty members of the National Assembly sat 
down to table. For one of these fétes—that of July 
14th, 1794—was written the celebrated hymn ‘‘ Le 
Chant du Départ’’ the words by the republican poet 
Marie Joseph Chénier and the music by Méhul, who 
composed the air on the corner of a mantelpiece in 
the midst of conversation. After the coup d'état of 
the eighteenth Brumaire (November gth, 1799), when 
Napoleon returned from Egypt and overturned the 
Directory, the fall of the Bastile began to be cele- 
brated with less pomp. On July 14th, 1802, it was 
remembered for the last time, and the great event was 
entirely neglected until three-quarters of a century 
later when the celebration was restored with all its 
pristine glory and enthusiasm. 

Under the First and Second Empires, the Restora- 
tion and the July Monarchy, which cover the period 
extending from the beginning of the century till 1870, 
the public holidays ot France became once more, as 

before 1789, religious and dynastic, and present 
nothing of marked interest. The ‘‘ patronal fétes,’’ 
as they are called—each French city, town and village 
has its patron saint—furnished the principal occasion 
for the gratification of the holiday spirit, and these 
festivals are still exceedingly popular. On some Sun- 
day of the year each commune holds its féte. The 
peasant lads and lasses gather from miles around and 
dance on the public green or in some large barn or 
the like. The little band of musicians is perched on 
a table oran emptycart. There are games of chance, 
sports, shows, etc., and the amusements are often 
continued through the following Monday. These 
patronal fétes are so arranged as to dates that the in- 
habitants of a certain region have one within walking 
distance almost every Sunday during the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn seasons. 

On June 30th, 1880, under the Third Republic, a 
law was passed re-establishing July 14th as the 
national holiday of France. M. Achard, the Deputy 
who reported the bill, said: 


‘““The taking of the Bastile, which was the glorious 
prelude. the first act of the Revolution, put an end tothe 
old régime, and, in opening the way to a social renova- 
tion, inaugurated a new régime. . . . The Féte of the Fed- 
eration was the making of modern France. By bringing 
into friendly relations the scattered peoples of France 
vho till then had been foreign to one another, by race, 
srigin, customs and laws; by grouping them together in 

ne grand pacific demonstration; by teaching them to 
know and love one another, the Féte of the Federation 
established on an indestructible basis the unity of the 
nation. 
the real meaning of the date of July 14th, and has al- 
ways preferred its celebration to that of any other event, 


In fact, the French people has never forgotten 


regarding it as the people’s own holiday becanse it sig- 
nified liberty and nationality.”’ 

Such, in brief, is the history of the public holiday 
in France. It has been seen that the Catholic Church 
furnishes most of the occasions for merrywaking, 
New Year's Day and July 14th may be said to be, to- 
day, the only civil and national festivals of France, 
while the latter is the single purely political and 
patriotic one. But, unfortunately, owing to the con- 
stitutional divisions among Frenchmen, the monarch- 
ical element of the nation spurns the day, which is 
honored only by the republican portion of the coun- 
try. Inaword, July 14th is, strictly speaking, a 
party and not a national féte. 

With the aim of putting an end to this one-sided 
national holiday and of substituting for it a festival 
in which all Frenchmen, whether monarchists or re- 
publicans, churchmen or laymen, could unite in par- 
ticipating. Senator Joseph Fabre began, several years 
ago, to agitate in favor of making Joan of Arc the 
national heroine of France and the date of the deliv- 
erance of Orleans from the English the national holi- 
day. The season of the year—mid-May—the im- 
portance of the event, and the nobility of the charac- 
ter and career of the Maid of Orleans, all conspired to 
recommend the proposal. M. Fabre succeeded in 
getting favorable action on his bill from both the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies, but during different 
Legislatures. So the proposition has never become a 
law, and probably never will; for the republicans fear 
lest the Church should seize upon the festival and 
give it a purely religious and Catholic stamp, which 
would be very distasteful to the free-thinking majority 
of the party. Consequently July 14th still remains, 
and seems destined to remain as long as the present 
republic lasts, the national holiday of France. 

The first celebration ot the restored féte was on a 
most magnificent scale. The many public buildings 
of Paris and most of those in the provincial towns 
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were richly decorated with flags and were made bril- 
liant at night by innumerable rows of gas-jets, which 
brought out very effectively the outlines of the edi- 
fices. The Champs Elysées and the Avenue from the 
Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde, which 
was similarly treated, were lined on both sides with 
long festoons of gas-jets encircled with white globes, 
supported from gas-post to gas-post, just as was the 
case last October during the Czar’s visit. The trees 
along the Seine were adorned with Chinese lanterns, 
and boats similarly decorated floated about on the 
surface of the water. Some bore bands of music and 
singing societies. When evening came, the lighted 
lanterns, the music and the songs produced effects 
which charmed alike both eye and ear. Fireworks 
were set off, the people danced in the public squares, 
there was a grand military review, and, in a word, the 
event was honored in a way worthy of France and 
Paris. 

During the first years which followed the re- 
vival of the festival, the Government and the munici- 
palities rivaled one another in their efforts to give 
éclat to the occasion. It was a republican féte. The 
monarchists were still strongly intrenched in power, 
and there was a sound political reason for keeping up 
the enthusiasm to as high a point as possible. But 
of late the interest has begun to flag. This change is 
partly due to reasons of economy and partly to po- 
litical causes. The Republic is now as firmly seated 
in the saddle as any French Government can be, and 
it is felt that many thousands of francs which were 
burned in gas and fireworks can now safely be kept 
in thetreasury. If in July 1889, on account of the 
World’s Fair held in Paris that year, something of 
the old splendor was given to the féte, it cannot be 
denied that since then the festivities of July 14th have 
annually lost more and more in popular enthusiasm 
and official display. A general closing of the shops, 
free admittance to the State theaters, a grand mili- 
tary parade, the illumination of the public buildings, 
fireworks, dancing in hall and street—such are the 
chief features which now characterize. in Paris the 
annual celebration of the fall of the Bastile, and 
which are imitated on a more modest scale in the 
cities and villages of France. 

One particularity of French fétes strikes all Ameri- 
can observers, and deserves to be signaled in closing. 
I referto the good order and mirth which always rules 
at these particular gatherings. Tho, unfortunately, 
one sees at them more drunken men than did Jeffer- 
son—if I remember rightly, the Minister to France 
said he never saw a case of intoxication during his 
mission—still, disorder of any serious kind is almost 
wholly absent. While it is only tootrue that the 
French populace, when exasperated to a certain pitch, 
becomes as savage as the red Indians—history fur- 
nishes too many proofs of this fact—it is also just as 
true that, before reaching this fatal point, a French 
crowd is so docile and gay, that the foreigners, accus- 
tomed to the brutal scenes sometimes witnessed in 
the United States, and especially in England, on simi- 
lar occasions, cannot fail to remark, admire and ap- 
plaud the restraint of good nature revealed on every 
hand. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


English Popular Holidays. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


Ir is my fortune to have to cross the Atlantic every 
year. On the return trip to New York, it is always 
of interest to me, as an Englishman, to sit in the 
smoke-room and listen to the conversation of return- 
ing Americans on their impressions of England. I 
cannot recall one of these voyages to the westward, 
when in these smoke-room conversations, I did not 
hear something in praise of the way in which, to 
American visitors, life seems to be taken by the peo- 
ple of England. The fact that in London the larger 
shops are not open until nine o’clock in the morning, 
and are closed at five or six in the evening, and at 
noon on Saturday, and that in the provincial towns, 
shops are closed for half a day in the week, seems 
never to fail to impress American visitors, who draw 
the inference from it that English people take life 
much more easily and leisurely than do Americans. 
The inference is warranted by facts. As far asI can 
judge, English people of all classes nowadays treat 
themselves more liberally in the way of holidays than 
Americans. 

We have as many legislative-made holidays as there 
are in this country, and in addition there are many 
popular holidays which are peculiar to different parts 
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ofthe country. These are only locally observed, it is 
true; but, as nearly every locality has its local holi- 
day, these holidays constitute a general addition to 
the holidays which are decreed by Parliamentary 
enactment. The popular holidays in England which 
are general are known as Bank holidays. These are 
days set apart by Parliament, and bear the name of 
Bank holidays, because on tliese days no business 
can be done at the banks. The originator of the Bank 
holidays, Sir John Lubbock, is a banker; and he 
rightly conceived the idea that, if he could succeed in 
bringing about a cessation of banking business on four 
or five days in the course of the year, the commercial 
world would have to keep holiday, and that in due 
time the industrial world would follow suit. This js 
what has happened. When the Bank holidays were 
first instituted, in 1871, they were at once pretty gen- 
erally observed in the commercial world, simply be- 
cause no business could be done at the banks. But 
in the industrial world their observance came much 
more slowly, especially in provincial England The 
banks all over the country were closed on the days 
specified in the Banks Holiday Act; but in many 
places, work went on as usual in the forges and the 
factories; and the more remote from London one hap- 
pened to be on a Bank holiday, the greater the likeli- 
hood that the mills and forges would be at work, as 
atany other time. In the course ofa few years, how- 
ever, all this was changed, and now on a Bank holi- 
day there is a very general cessation of work all over 
England. 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that no one of these 
English Bank holidays, unlike the popular holidays 
in the United States, has any historical significance. 
They commemorate no events in our nationallife. In 
this country, on the other hand, the popular holidays 
are in honor of great events in American history; and 
evento the most ignorant and indifferent of new- 
comers to the United States, Washington’s Rirthday, 
Decoration Day and the Fourth of July must in 
course of time come to have some national signifi- 
cance. 

Three out of the four English Bank holidays are in 
connection with festivals of the Church, Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide. Boxing Day is the day 
that follows Christmas Day, and its inclusion among 
the Bank holidays has served to extend the duration 
of the Christmas holidays all over the country. 
Easter Monday is a continuation of the Easter holi- 
days, while Whit-Monday is a continuation of the fes- 
tival of Whitsuntide. The only really new holiday of 
the century in England is that kept on the first Mon- 
day in August, which is also one of the Bank holi- 
days, and the last but one of the series of the year. 
The last, of course, is Boxing Day. The August hol- 
iday commemorates nothing, not even a festival of the 
Church, and was established by the Bank Holidays 
Act, because heretofore there had been no popular 
holiday between Whitsuntide and December. The 
intention of the August holiday is to make a break in 
work between Whitsuntide and Christmas; and in re- 
cent years it has come to be the most generally ob- 
served of the popular holidays for which English 
people have to thank Sir John Lubbock. 

Just now Sir John Lubbock is seeking to establish 
still another Bank holiday. The day he desires to 
set apart occurs toward the end of June. Should he 
succeed, England will have her first holiday in com- 
memoration of a great event in national history; for 
the holiday Sir John Lubbock is desirous to add to 
the list will be known as Victoria Day, and for genera- 
tions to come will recall to the popular mind the 
longest reign in English history. If, when Sir John 
Lubbock first set about his scheme for establishing a 
series of popular holidays he had determined to follow 
the example of this country, he might have found it 
difficult to fix on events in English history appropri- 
ate for commemoration by a popular holiday. 
There are, to be sure, many events which stand out 
in English history, and are worthy of recurring popu 
lar notice. But to have endeavored to fix on four or 
five of these would have involved Sir John Lubbock 
in endless political and religious controversy. Now, 
however, he has a better opportunity; and if he can 
persuade Parliament to establish a new holiday, no 
one surely will object to its being called Victoria Day; 
and it may easily be given a twofold historical signifi- 
cance. It would commemorate the Victorian Reign, 
and it might also commemorate the Revolution of 
1688, which gave us the Hanoverian dynasty, con- 
cerning the advantages arising from which all contro- 
versy is long ago at anend. Then at last England 
would have a day which would soon stand out in the 
popular mind as the Fourth of July for a century or 
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more has done in the United States. When the cen- 
tury opened, the Fifth of November, the twenty-ninth 
of May and the thirtieth of January, the anniversary 
of the Execution of King Charles, were still observed 
in England. The last was kept as a solemn fast. 
*The Fifth of November was marked by thousands of 
bonfires and the burning of Guy Fawkes in effigy. 
Royal Oak Day was chiefly a rural observance; but 
none of these days was kept as a general holiday, and 
now, on Royal Oak Day, a bough of oak on a few of 
the English country churches, anda few fireworks on 
the Fifth of November are all that remain of the ob- 
servance of these one-time popular anniversaries. 
With regard to our English Bank holidays, it has 
often occurred to me that people are able to get more 
out of them than can be got out of the popular holi- 
daysinthis country. In the first place, three out of 
the four occur on Monday, with the result that the 
cessation of work in connection with them extends 
over three days—Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 
Monday; and people are thus enabled to get away for 
a longer period than would be the caseif the Bank 
holidays occurred in the middle of the week, In the 
interest of family reunions, the effect of this arrange- 
ment of the holidays is remarkably good, as may be 
seen by any one who cares to spend a couple of hours 
at a London terminal station on the Saturday preced- 
ing Whit-Monday or the August Bank holiday, when 
the outpouring from the metropolis is immense. 
In the second place, the railway companies offer more 
inducements to travel at holiday time than seems, so 
iP far as my observation goes, to be the case in the Uni- 
ted States. I am writing on the eve of the Whitsun- 
tide Bank holiday, and I feel sure that, if I could 
transport myself from this New England hillside to 
London or to Liverpool or Manchester, I should find 
the hoardings in the streets monopolized and ablaze 
with the advertisements of the railway companies. 
Return tickets are sold at these holiday seasons at 
about one-third the round trip rate. A return ticket 
from London to Liverpool, for instance, which at or- 
dinary times cost over thirty shillings, can generally 
be obtained at a holiday season for about ten shil- 
lings. Shorter journeys are made equally cheap, and 
it is amazing what numerous opportunities are opened 
out on the eve of a Bank holiday to a man who has 
a few shillings to spend ona railway journey. 

London is not a desirable place to be caught in on 
one of these Bank holidays. All the shops are 
closed. So are many of the restaurants; and until 
late on in the evening the streets are deserted. Then 
they begin to fill up with holiday-makers ontheir way 
to the theaters and music-halls, and with people who 
are returning from the seaside resorts on the Essex 
and the Kentish coast. The cricket season opens 
: at Whitsuntide. It is at its hight in August, and at 
; the Whitsuntide and August Bank holidays a great 
match at the Oval in South London will draw a hun- 
dred thousand spectators. 

The local holidays of Provincial England are in 

connection with the fairs and wakes. In olden times 

the fairs were held chiefly for trade. Nearly every 

English town had its annual or semiannual fair. 

The old borough and guild laws, which prevented a 

man engaging in trade in a town unless he was of one 

of the guilds, were abrogated at the fair; and all 

Outside traders were welcome who would pay the 

tolls collected by the lord of the manor or the treas- 

urer ofthe borough. These fairs were losing their 

importance during the last century; but in scores of 

towns the fairs partially survived until within the pres- 

ent generation as markets for cattle. Even this later 

usefulness has now departed. Periodical auction sales 

F have taken the place, and the fairs have no longer 

any use in the trading and commercial life of the 

community. The social side of them, however, still 

survives; and in hundreds of English towns the sea- 

son at which the old fairs recurred is kept as a holi- 

day. Insome places only one day is so kept; in 

others, especially in the manufacturing centers, the 

holidays extend over a weék. The mills are at rest 
and the work-people are at the seaside. 

This week at the seaside, so far as the working 
classes are concerned, is a comparatively recent inno- 
vation. It came in with the greater development of 
the railway system, and with the increasing prosper- 
ity of the English working classes, and in many 
towns the full week’s holiday at fair time is an insti- 
tution which has not been in existence for longer 
than twenty years. It is best established in the cot- 
ton and woolen towns of the North of England, a 
fact which is due tothe well-paid work afforded by 
the cotton and woolen mills tothe women and chil- 

dren as well as to the men, In many working-class 
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homes in these towns, both husband and wife go to 
the mill. Their joint earnings put them among the 
well-to-do of the working classes. They live in good, 
well-furnished houses, are possessed of Sunday 
clothes, of accounts in the savings banks or the co- 
Operative store societies, and have usually a margin 
sufficient to give them a week at the seaside in the 
summer. Blackpool on the west coast and Douglas 
in the Isle of Man are the resorts for the working 
people of Lancashire and Yorkshire; and both the 
railway companies and the boarding-house keepers at 
the seaside lay themselves out for their accommoda- 
tion and entertainment. The holidays in the indus- 
trial region are mostly in the months of July and Au- 
gust. During these nine weeks, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the industrial holiday-makers ex route for the 
seaside pass through Manchester, which at this sea- 
son of the year is the busiest railway center in the 
world, and one at which English working people in 
holiday mood can be seen at their best, or at their 
worst, according to the individual point of view of the 
ordinary traveler, whose business or pleasure takes 
him to Victoria Station at this time of the year. 

London has two semi-public holidays peculiarly 
her own; these are Derby Day and Lord Mayor's 
Day. Neither of these is a legally recognized holiday 
like Boxing Day or the August holiday. Yet on 
both occasions hundreds of thousands of Londoners 
keep holiday. Derby Day. coming as it does in the 
early summer, and owing its existence to a horse- 
race, is even more popular than Lord Mayor’s Day, 
which falls in November. Derby Day is essentially a 
Cockney holiday; and not so mucha holiday of Lon- 
don wage-earners as of men who are their own mas- 
ters, such as the smaller shopkeepers, the coster- 
mongers, and the publicans. A great classic race is 
the occasion of the gathering on Epsom Downs; 
but it is the journey by road into Surrey and the pic- 
nic on the Downs, rather than the horse-race, which 
attracts the enormous and nondescript London 
crowds. If it were in some way decreed that only 
those people should go on to the Downs who travel 
from London by railway, the Derby would lose much 
of its attractions to the London tradesmen. The 
journey by road is the great feature; and surely no 
country in the world could match the procession of 
horse-flesh and equipages which wends its way 
through suburban South London and through the 
Surrey lanes to and from Epsom. Anything in the 
shape of a horse which can be harnessed between 
two shafts, and anything on wheels which will carry 
two or more people, serves the Londoner for this 
annual outing. The great thing for him is to be able 
to say that he went to the Derby, and that he drove 
down. Thousands of people who thus attend seldom 
miss a Derby, and to many of them it is the only time 
in the year when they are outside of the streets of 
London. 
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The Birthday of Free Greece. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 


For the pilgrim whose Greek history ends with 
Chzronea or the death of Alexander (and that is the 
average case), actual Greece is full of surprises. En- 
tering Athens he alights at a railway station sand- 
wiched in between a well-preserved temple of the 
Periclean age and the Ceramicus where Pericles him- 
self reposes. Hetakes a horse-car along the line of 
the ancient city wall to a hotel watered by an aque- 
duct from Pentelicus, which Hadrian constructed; 
and there, in the light of Edison’s incandescent, he 
may spell out the morning news in any one of a dozen 
Athenian dailies. When he would bathe, the steam- 
tram whirls him down to the very spot where Xerxes 
had his war council before Salamis, and the women of 
Colias cooked their corn with his shattered oars the 
day after. 

But if his arrival fall ‘‘ in the prime of purple-blos- 
somed spring,” a yet more stunning surprise awaits 
him. On the sixth of April * he will find Athens ex 
féte and his way blocked by a multitudinous pomp. 
It is not the Panathenaia or Dionysia or Eleusinia; it 
is only the Hellenic ‘‘ Fourth of July.” 

In my own case, it hardly took me by surprise; for 
I had been seasoned through a good part of the Attic 
calendar and that in a year of national exaltation. To 
begin with I had found Hellas in bridal array and as- 
sisted at a royal marriage which made her the poor 








* According to modern Greek legend, it was on this day in 1821, at 
the Laura Monastery in Achaia, that the Archbishop Germanos raised 
the standard of the Cross as the signal of revolt. But this date is dis- 
puted, and the choice of it for commemoration is probably due to the 


fact that the PAiléké Hetairéa had fixed upon that day for the out- 


break, 
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relation of every throne in Europe and promised to 
pave her way tothe Dardanelles. For a week Athens 
was an Exposition of Crowns, to say nothing of her 
own immemorial violet crown; and the nation went 
wild with joy. The ‘‘ Persians” was played in the 
theater, and it seemed asif Salamishad just been won. 
But the new brother-in-law of Greece passed on to 
hobnob with his Most Merciful and August Ally on 
the Bosporus; and to-day the fairest of Greek prov- 
inces is under the heel of the Turk as the result of a 
campaign directed largely by German officers bearing 
the Kaiser's commission! Poor Hellas has paid for 
her pageant at a ruinous rate, brilliant as that pageant 
was. 

But the disillusion was still afar off when my first 
Independence Day dawned on Athens—dawned, | 
should hardly say, for like most things in Greece it 
begins the night before How vividly I recall the 
scene from my attic windows—I was then living at 
the top of the Hote/ a’ Angleterre, and the phrase may 
almost go without capitals—when the Hill of the 
Nymphs burst into a sudden eruption of fireworks 
lighting up ascene to be matched nowhere else in the 
world. For the Acropolis is but a bow-shot distant, 
and Salamis looms weird and picturesque in the back- 
ground. Falling asleep to this rockety lullaby, | 
woke to the reveille of cannon—a. hundred and one 
guns ushering in ‘‘the day we celebrate.’’ The city 
was a flutter of flags—everywhere the white cross of 
Greece, while here and there from legations and 
hotels floated, amid the colors of many nations, our 
own Red, White and Blue. At an early hour the 
squares were thronged and the streets from palace to 
cathedral lined with troops. Through these cordoned 
lanes at ten, with an escort of cavalry in dark-green 
uniform and mounted on those short-necked steeds 
which at once recall their ancient prototypes on the 
Parthenon frieze, the royal family drove to the cathe- 
dral where all the dignitaries of Church and State 
were already gathered with as many people as the 
great edifice could hold. Here was observed the 
central function of the day—asolemn 7¢ Deum chanted 
by the Metropolitan and Principal clergy with the 
usual assistance. The occasion recalled Finlay’s ac- 
count of what followed the capitulation of Kalamata, 
the first notable success in the struggle for liberty: 


‘*Onthe fifth of April, 1821, the Greeks sang their first 
thanks to God for victory. The ceremony was performed 
on the banks ofthe torrent that flows by Kalamata. [The 
place is Pherai on the Nidon where Telemachus put up 
on his way to visit Menelaus.]| Twenty-four priests 
officiated, and five thousand armed men stood around. 
Never was a solemn service of the Orthodox Church 
celebrated with greater fervor, never did hearts over- 
flow with sincerer devotion to Heaven, nor with warmer 
gratitude to their Church and their God. Patriotic 
tears poured down the cheeks of rude warriors and 
ruthless brigands sobbed like children.”’ 


From that day to this the anniversary of Greek In- 
dependence has been in reality a thanksgiving day, 
as indeed the Holy Struggle was primarily a conflict 
of religions. On the day of which I am speaking, 
the press remarked the unusual solemnity of the 
commemoration, and the cause was summed up in the 
greeting exchanged as friend met friend: ‘‘ God grant 
that another year we may celebrate this day of liberty 
with our brothers of liberated Crete!’’ For then, as 
now, Athens was thronged with refugees ‘‘ from the 
eldest daughter of Greece, daughter most heroic and 
most worthy to be free’’; and these refugees had seized 
the occasion to establish an organ of their cause, 
which they called The Vozce of the Oppressed. 

The Ze Deum over, the royal progressand the military 
pageant were repeated, and the great congregation 
broke up. In the evening the surviving heroes of the 
war of liberation dined at the palace; the clubs (nota- 
bly the Sy//ozos Byron, of which there may be more 
to say) held their quiet commemorations; and at 
night the palace and public buildings were illumi- 
nated, while the Acropolis became a battery of sky- 
rockets momently relieving the Parthenon like a 
clear-cut cameo against the background of darkness. 

Such are a few notes of my first Independence 
Day in Greece;* a day marked by such perfect order 
and decorum as to suggest the reflection—qualified 
not alittle by four years of growing intimacy—that 
the modern Greek in the mass possesses much of that 
statuesque repose, that golden moderation, which 
old Greek philosophy inculcated as an ideal, however 








* Of avery different Independence Day I have already told the story 
in these columns (THE INDEPENDENT for June 18th, 1896)—a day when 
I heard the morning guns in Athens and witnessed the torchlight pro- 
cession in the Arcadian capital. It was a hundred miles of “‘the day 
we celebrate ”’ in a steady drizzle, a demonstration that Greek patriot- 
1sm is unquenchable, 
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little the old Greek demos may have exemplified it in 
fact. 

It would be an easy matter to gossip on about. the 
day we celebrate in Greece. But this symposium of 
Liberty is no occasion for mere gossip, especially about 
a people plunged in the depths of national humiliation 
if not in deadly peril. On the morrow of Bull Run we 
had no heart for spread-eagle or sky-rocket; our faith 
could only fall back on Valley Forge. In like case 
Greece finds herself to-day. On the sixth of April last, 
in the exultation of that noble venture in Crete and 
on the eve of a yet bolder defiance, she was keeping 
the sixty-seventh anniversary of her new birth among 
the nations. Now—beaten at every point, with her 
fairest province turned into a Turkish camp—she 
waits to see whether the three despots or the three 
democracies o&Europe are to turn the scales of her 
doom. 

It is a solemn hour; but the cause of Greece is not 
lost. In the light of her deliverances past, we may hope 
that it never can be lost. And it is not her pageant- 
ry, so much as her heroic struggles and her blood- 
bought redemption, that concerns us. It is not a 
national holiday, but a nationality reconquered, after 
two thousand years and more of subjugation, with 
which we have to do. We may revive our faith by 
recalling many a darker hour in her career. 

The greater story of Old Greece is known and read 
of all men; and wherever man has risen toa _ higher 
civilization he looks to her as its fountain-head. 
Athens is the eternal inspiration of democracy, 
Marathon the watchword of liberty to all generations. 
The Hellenic spirit throbs in every aspiration and 
achievement of the modern world. And must we own 
that, tho the stream flows on, itssprings are dry—that 

‘* Greece is living Greece no more’’? 

Were the men whose bold descent on Crete: forced 
the hand of Europe in its aimless and endless parley 
with barbarism—were the people who rushed pell- 
meil, half-clad, half-armed and not half-fed, to defend 
their frontier, and yet held the pass for six days 
against overwhelming numbers of veterans, under 
German discipline with German strategy and pro- 
vided with all the resources of modern war—were 
these sons or bastards of the old Greek stock? Shall 
we jeer at them because their old Greek daring ended 
in an old Greek panic—facing as they did armies that 
had given the whole power of Russia seven months 
of hard fighting at Plevna twenty years ago, and been 
kept in training ever since? Shall we laud Leonidas 
and the three hundred, and forget the two hundred 
light infantrymen (Zzzonoz) on the retreat from Mati, 
who, finding themselves cut off from their fellows, 
yet with an easy way of escape open—‘‘ disdaining to 
flee, resolved to sell their lives dear, and, lying down, 
kept on firing on the advancing Turks till they were 
all killed or disabled”? The Thessalian campaign 
can be paralleled over and over again in old Greek 
history; the Cretan dash was worthy of the best days 
of greater Greece. 

Unfortunately, we read Greek history piecemeal; 
and, indeed, it has yet to be written whole. For the 
average reader its continuity is hopelessly broken, 
and the only Greek who really lives ‘or him is the 
Greek of Homer and Thucydides. George Finlay has 
indeed floundered through the annals of the ‘‘two 
thousand years of the life of the Greek nation : 
passed through the annals of Rome subjection, Byzan- 
tine servitude and Turkish slavery’’; but his seven 
heavy volumes are unread, ifnot unreadable. He who 
willlabor through them must be convinced of the con- 
tinuity of the Greek race and the Greek spirit even in 
the ages of thick darkness and well- nigh hopeless thral- 
dom; and, as he reaches the story of the new birth of 
Greece in our own time, he must feel that her Heroic 
Age is come again. 

For twenty centuries she had had no name or place 
among the nations; for four centuries she had been 
vassal toa Power not only alien but antipodal to 
every element of her own civilization. Her very 
blood had been sucked out of her by a process of 
transfusion unparalleled in history; I refer to the 
tribute of Christian children, exacted in their infancy, 
and bred as janissaries under the Crescent and the 
scimetar to enforce the subjection of their own race. 
As I have said in another place, Athen’s tribute to the 
Minotaur was only seven youths and as many maidens 
a year, and Theseus soon put a stop to that; but this 
drain of the best blood of a race, the flower of every 
family circle—this double tithe of humanity went on 
for two long centuries, and must have exhausted any- 
thing but an inexhaustible stock, That the Greek 
race was not crushed is proof enough of inherent and 
inexhaustible vitality, 
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Our own struggle for liberty had not been with- 


out influence in the East, and the hot breath of the’ 


French Revolution threatened to explode the maga- 
zine of pent-up wrong and rage in the Agean. But 
the concert of tyranny was able to avert the day of 
reckoning for a generation, and it was not until 1821 
the flames burst forth. Ina few months the Turk 
had been swept out of the Peloponnese, and a Greek 
State established—all without external aid. For 
three years the Turk fought in vain to reconquer the 
country; and Christian Europe had no lack of oppor- 
tunity to recognize a new Christian State and end a 
war of extermination. Instead of that, in 1824, we 
see one hundred and fifty European vessels gathered 
at Alexandria to transport Ibrahim Pasha, with his 
Arab hordes, to do the work which had proved too 
much for the proper forces of the Sultan’s Empire. 
Dr. Howe, one of the handful of Philhellenes enlisted 
in the Greek cause, has drawn us a picture of Ibra- 
him’s achievements: 

‘*He went about the Morea like a destroying spirit; 

and the smoldering villages, the blackened and scathed 
trunks of the olive-trees, and the mutilated human 
bodies in all stages of putrefaction, marked the route he 
had taken from province to province.” 
But the Egyptian butcher was not unopposed. Na- 
varino made a stout resistance, and the defense of 
Mesolonghi against Turk and Arab combined is 
hardly matched in the annals of heroic fortitude. 
Ibrahim boasted that he ‘‘had collected three thou- 
sand heads”; and even the phlegmatic Finlay here 
finds Greeks to praise. He writes: 

‘*The conduct of the defenders of Mesolonghi will 
awaken the sympathies of freemen in every country as 
long as Grecian history endures. The siege rivals that 
of Platza in the energy and constancy of the besieged; 
it wants only a historian like Thucydides to secure for 
it a like immortality of fame.’’ 

And what was Christendom doing meantime? The 
Holy Alliance was ‘‘ repelling the principle of revolu- 
tion wherever it might show itself”; and even self- 
styled Phiihellenes were speculating on the calamities 
of Greece. The most disastrous and disgraceful op- 
eration of the war, the foolhardy attempt to raise the 


siege of Athens in 1827, was forced upon the Greeks - 


by Lord Cochrane, whose services to command a 
fleet were purchased by the English Philhellenes ‘for 
the sum of £57,000, and by setting apart £150,000 to 
build the fleet which he was hired to command.’’ It 
took his lordship two years (at that salary) to reach 
Greece, and the first vessel of his fleet did not arrive 
until after the decisive blow was struck at Navarino. 

Our own skirts are not clear in this matter of the 
selfish exploitation of the Greek cause, as those fa- 
miliar with the story of the building of the Greek 
frigates at New York need not be told; but we have 
much to our credit that it may be well to recall for 
our instruction at this time. If Greece found unself- 
ish and unstinted sympathy anywhere, it was in the 
young Republic of the West; and the first national 
expression of that sympathy emanated from our own 
Executive. In his sixth annual Message (December 
6th, 1822) he said: 

‘*It is impossible to look to the oppression of the 
country [Greece] without being deeply affected. The 
mention of Greece fills the mind with the most exalted 
sentiments, and arouses in our bosoms the best feelings 
of which our nature is susceptible. Superior skill and 
refinement in the arts, heroic gallantry in action, disin- 
terested patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion in 
favor of public and personal liberty, are associated with 
our recollections of ancient Greece. That such a coun- 
try should have been overwhelmed and so long hidden, 
as it were, from the world under a gloomy despotism, 
has been a cause of unceasing and deep regret for ages 
past. It was natural, therefore, that the reappearance 
of those people in their original character, contending 
in favor of their liberties, should produce that great 
excitement and sympathy in their favor which have 
been so signally displayed throughout the United 
States. A strong hope is entertained that these people 
will recover their independence and resume their equal 
station among the nations of the earth.” 

And the following year (December 2d, 1823), in the 
Message containing the first enunciation of the ‘‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” the President goes further. He says: 

‘« There is good cause to believe that their enemy has 
lost forever all dominion over them, that Greece will 
become again an independent nation. That she may 
attain to that rank is the object of our most ardent wishes.” 
And in his last Message (December 7th, 1824) he re- 
iterates this hope, 

Upon this (December 19th, 1824) Daniel Webster 
introduced a resolution providing for '‘the appoints 
ment of an agent or commission to Greece," and sup« 
pored It by one of his greatest speeches, Henry 
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Clay also made an impassioned plea for its passage, 
The American press and people were outspoken in 
their sympathy from the day the news of the awful 
butchery of Chios reached our shores; but it was not 


until 1824 that America, in the person of Samuel G. * 


Howe, lent an effective hand. 

Dr. Howe’s services were second to none other; in 
sincerity and sustained devotion to the cause he is 
easily the foremost Philhellene of the century. He 
shared all the hardships and perils of war, he served 
as Surgeon-in-Chief of the Fleet, he formed colonies 
and organized public works to give employment to 
the needy, he gathered and administered relief on a 
large scale. This is Finlay’s testimony: 

‘*The amount of food and clothing sent from America 
was very great. Cargo after cargo arrived at Poros, 
and fortunately there was then in Greece an American 
Philhellene capable, from his knowledge of the people 
and from his energy, honor and humanity, of making 
the distribution with promptitude and equity. Dr. Howe 
requires no praise from the feeble pen of the writer of 
this History; but his early efforts in the cause of liberty 
and humanity in Greece deserve to be remembered, 
even tho their greatness be eclipsed by his more mature 
labors at home. Thousands of Greek families and 
many membersof the clergy and of the legislature were 
relieved from-severe privations by the food and cloth- 
ing sent across the Atlantic. Indeed, it may be said 
without exaggeration that these supplies prevented a 
large part of the population from perishing.”’ 

No wonder that the name of Howe isstill revered in 
Greece; for his Philhellenism was no mere whim of 
his hot youth. Forty years later he went back to 
help Crete in her ineffectual struggle and to be again 
the wise almoner of our people’s bounty. 

I have reached the limit of this article without hint- 
ing at half the story that gives meaning to the Birth- 
day of Free Greece, and ground for hope of her future. 
But the rest must be told in a word. With little help 
beyond ‘‘the splendid blunder’’ of Navarino, the 
Greek nation fairly fought its way back to life; but 
less than 4 third of the nation was to profit by the 
struggle. Europe set up a Greek State from which 
she excluded the bravest of the Greek race. She 
offered its throne to a wise prince, who refused it on 
the statesmanlike ground that a Greek State without 
Thessaly, Epirus and Crete could not stand. What 
the Statesman-king Leopold counted impossible, the 
boy-prince Otto undertook. He came with a Bava- 
rian camarilla and a Bavarian army and a monstrous 
debt imposed upon the new State before it was fairly 
born. For ten years absolutism had no check; then 
the nation rose and, without bloodshed, conquered a 
constitution. Twenty years longer the Bavarian 
ruled until Greece rose again and shipped him back to 
Munich, and Europe applauded the act. For the 
first half of her newcareer, then, Europe will hardly 
claim that Greece had a fair chance. The present 
reign has been happier, and few countries have made 
more solid progress than has Greece under King 
George. But Greece has never been content and 
never will be content with her stoutest limbs lopped 
off. What Leopold saw, she fee/s; and the events of 
the last few months are in the order of nature. It 
must not be forgotten, either, that this brief war has 
been fought out wholly within the Greek frontier, as 
the line was drawn at Berlin, in 1881, and agreed to 
by the unanimous voice of the Six Powers. Greece 
was only tardily executing the award of Europe—at- 
tempting partly to repair the mutilation with which 
Europe brought her to birth. When the kingdom of 
the Hellenes becomes indeed a Panhellenic State, the 


sixth of April will be no mean anniversary. 
Brown University, Pi ovipence, R. I. 





National Holidays in Mexico. 


BY JAMES D. EATON. 


THE complete separation between Church and State, 
which was legally effected by a numerical minority of 
the Mexican people, and is maintained by the power- 
ful liberal party against the preferences of the major- 
ity, produces some curious results in the celebration 
of notable anniversaries. 

Thus, on many of the great days of the religious 
calendar when private places of business are closed, 
the officials of the Government are required to be at 
their posts as usual, the public school-teachers even 
being expected to report for duty, altho nearly all of 
their pupils may be absent. On the other hand, 
when the national fate-day occurs, the public employés 
may manifest great zeal in decorating the public 
buildings and their own residences, while in some 
communities the mass of the people show small re- 
apect for the official invitation to adorn and illumi 
nate thelr dwellings, 
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Numerous are the anniversaries upon which, by 
order of the Government, the national flag is hoisted 
over all public buildings throughout the land, owing 
to the beautiful sympathy or the unfailing curtesy of 
the Mexicans. The date may bethat of the storming 
of the Bastile, or of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or it may be simply the birthday or coronation 
of a sovereign; with surprising impartiality is shown 
the loved emblem. P 

1. Of the days which are celebrated by the nation 
for itself, one, which is not universally popular, but 
which is especially dear to the adherents of the lib- 
eral party, is the fifth of February, a date that recalls 
the promulgation of the Constitution of 1857, famil- 
iarly known as the ‘‘ Reform Laws,’’ which, however, 
were not carried into effect until about ten years 
later, when the French troops were withdrawn, and 
the unstable throne of Maximilian was overturned. 
The provisions of this instrument which most interest 
lovers of religious liberty, are those that completely 
ended the legal domination of the Roman Catholic 
Church in civil affairs. The estates of the Church 
were confiscated, so that even the houses of worship 
are now considered to be the property of the Govern- 
ment; the Jesuits were banished, convents closed, 
and even the Sisters of Charity expelled. All reli- 
gious ceremonies—such as processions, carrying the 
host, and wearing a distinctive dress—were ordered 
to be confined to the interior of the edifices; the cem- 
eteries were secularized, and marriage made exclu- 
sively a civil contract. Of course, no religious in- 
struction or ceremony is allowed in the public schools, 
and never is a prayer offered as part of the program 
of a national celebration. 

2. The patriot who led in the accomplishment of 
all this was Benito Juarez, a full-blooded Indian, who 
did not even know the Spanish language until he was 
twelve or fifteen years of age. This president was 
obliged, during the intervention by Louis Napoleon 
in behalf of the Austrian prince, to retire to the 
northern city of Chihuahua, and finally to the ex- 
treme frontier opposite El Paso, preserving scarcely 
the semblance of a government. But at length the 
Emperor Maximilian and his generals, Miramon and 
Mejia, were captured by the patriots, tried, sentenced 
to death, and executed upon the little hill near Quere- 
taro; and three crosses still mark the spot where they 
fell. Juarez lived long enough to secure the complete 
triumph of the liberal party, which has never for- 
given the Roman Church for allying itself with the 
monarchical party, as it had already done in the war 
for independence. His mausoleum in Mexico City is 
always hung with countless wreaths of flowers, almost 
concealing from view his recumbent statue in marble, 
over which the beautiful female figure of Za Patria 
keeps guard. On the anniversary of his death, July 
31st, the flags are at half-mast. 

3. A day which is everywhere popular is the 
Cinco de Mayo—Fifth of May—which commemorates 
the defeat of the French troops near the city of 
Puebla. This date is the name given to a broad, 
central street in the capital city; and it is very com- 
monly inscribed over the doorways of small shops, by 
a people that is much given to selecting fanciful ob- 
jects, or phrases, as signs for places of business or 
recreation. The prominence of Gen. Porfirio Diaz in 
the successful campaign against the French opened 
the way to the Presidency, which he has now held for 
seventeen years, thirteen of them without interrup- 
tion. His birthday, which coincided with the great- 
est day of all, is often celebrated by the Government 

Officials one day earlier, but cannot yet be said to 
rank with the other holidays. 

4. The supreme celebration is that of Independ- 
ence Day, which falls on the sixteenth of September. 
But the rejoicings begin on the night before, when, 
in almost every city, town and village, the largest 
place of assembly is crowded with citizens of all ages 
and both sexes, to listen to patriotic songs, recita- 
tions and addresses. Sometimes the school children 
have prominent parts on the programs; again it is the 
influential, professional men who read poems of 
their own composition and make speeches. Often 
the Declaration of Independence is read; but one 
article of this instrument sounds very queer as read 
by a member of the liberal party. It is the one which 
declares that the only religion permitted in the ceun- 
try should be that of the One, Roman, Catholic, 
Apostolic, Christian Church. 

The exercises begin about nine o’clock and con- 
tinue for two or three hours, closing just before mid- 
night, which is supposed to be the exact time when 
the patriot priest, Miguel Hidalgo, first raised the 
cry of independence in 1810, At this hour the 
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national hymn is sung with great enthusiasm, the 
very first words of the chorus, ‘‘ Mexicanos ! ehgrito 
de guerra,’ wedded to martial music, sounding like a 
trumpet-call to arms and to glorious deeds of love 
and devotion. Each successive stanza of this truly 
inspiring hymn is sung, perhaps, by a different voice, 
while all join in the chorus, accompanied by the wav- 
ing of the national flag. Then the Governor, if he be 
presiding, advances to the front of the platform and, 
waving energetically the flag, shouts: ‘ Viva Mexico! 
viva la Independencia! viva la Libertad!” After 
each phrase the assemblage responds, with enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘ Viva /’’ Then is heard outside the booming 
of cannon and ringing of bells, and for an hour bands 
of music go playing through the principal streets. 
The people get but a brief rest; for at daybreak the 
noise begins again, and speeches, music and proces- 
sions fill the day, while at night there isa display of 
fireworks, and many buildings are brightly illumina- 
ted, some of them in ingenious and attractive designs. 
The Mexicans are a very patriotic people, and over- 
flow in the expression of patriotic sentiments. The 
portraits of Hidalgo, who might be called ‘‘the Wash- 
ington of Mexico’’ (altho he was captured, imprison- 
ed in Chihuahna for three months in 1811, then de- 
graded from the priesthood for his attempt against 
Spain, shot and beheaded and his head exposed to 
public view where he began the revolt), of Juarez 
(who has been compared to Lincoln), and of those 
of other leaders, are seen everywhere. At school ex- 
hibitions the praiseworthy deeds of patriots are cele- 
brated in prose and verse, far more than is the case 
with us; and when the celebration on the fifteenth 
of September reaches its climax, the foreigner even, 
if he possess any heart, can scarcely fail to be moved 
to tears. 


Cuinuanua, Mexico. 





Japanese National Holidays. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, DD., 
AuTuor oF ‘* THE MiKapo’s Empire.”’ 


THEcentral fact in Dai Nippon is the throne. The 
‘strongest force in all Japanese history is the nation’s 
loyalty to its occupant. Over six score emperors, 
male and female, have continued in succession from 
Jimmu, who, according to native belief, ‘‘ ascended 
the throne’’ B.C. 660. Criticism sweeps away the 
first thousand years of this line, in order to get a his- 
torical foundation that will win the alien’s faith; yet 
even then the dynasty of Everlasting Great Japan is 
the oldest in the world. 

For diplomatic purposes, the Japanese may be 
right in calling their chief ruler ‘‘emperor’’ and thus, 
to us Americans, losing him indistinguishably in the 
mob of so-called sovereigns; but in literature, art 
and history they make a serious mistake. ‘‘ Emperor’’ 
means little ornothing. Their native term Mikado is 
at once archaic and modern, august, venerable, im- 
pressive, unique. The term Pharaoh or Sublime 
Porte impart the same idea as Mikado. Using this, 
we distinguish and understand; but an ‘‘ emperor’’— 
what is an emperor? 

The whole national feeling of patriotism centers 
and culminates in the Mikado. The ambition of 
every boy, yes, and every girl too, is to die for his 
sake. The great heroes and patriots of the past, 
when described in popular language, died not for their 
country but fortheEmperor. Hence, the four great 
national patriotic holidays have to do either with the 
Mikado or his imperial ancestors, or they recall to 
memory the men who died for the ruler ‘‘seated on 
an eternal throne.” 

If the Americans have three, or possibly four, na- 
tional patriotic festivals—July 4th, or Independence 
Day; May 30th, or Decoration Day; February 22d, 
or Washington’s Birthday; and February 12th, or 
Lincoln’s Birthday, so also have the Japanese. On 
February 11th the soldiers burn zz memorzam powder 
for Jimmu the mythical, dragon-born beginner of the 
imperial line. Around him cluster much mythology 
and many fairy-tales. He probably represents some 


Tartar from the Asian highlands who made a success- . 


ful invasion of the Japanese archipelago, somewhere 
about the opening of the Christian era. The people 
celebrate him and his supposed virtues with more or 
less enthusiasm, according to the section of the 
country, Jimmu having a much more definite reputa- 
tion in the south and center than in the extreme 
north of Japan. Grandly and with consummate 
statecraft, the government ofthis era of J¢éz/z, or 
civilization, saved the day and Jimmu’s reputation by 
proclaiming the new constitution February 11th, 1889, 
so that this date is ‘‘ Constitution Day ”’ also. 
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The Koméi Ri-Sai or the festival in honor of the 
spirit of the Mikado Koméi, father of the present 
reining Mikado, is much more enthusiastically ob- 
served. Born in 1829, Kinjo, as his living name was, 
came tothe throne when twelve years old. He was 
but twenty-four when the Starsand Stripes on Perry’s 
war steamers were mirrored in Yedo Bay. He did 
not like foreigners, because he did not know anything 
about them. Like his own imperial ancestors, for 
several centuries past, he had been kept in suoh se- 
clusion and politically manipulated sacredness, that 
until his death many foreigners disbelieved in his ex- 
istence. He was like angel visitors ‘‘ who, when they 
flew, were recognized.’’ Nevertheless, when our own 
Townsend Harris, in 1860, demanded that the coun- 
try be opened to the commerce and residence of 
aliens, Koméi’s palace became the focus of new-born 
political strife. One party urged the breaking of the 
seals, the other plead that the country be kept shut. 
When on the thirtieth of January, 1867, for thesfirst time 
in history, the dread disease smallpox attacked the 
sacred person and left it a loathsome corpse, many 
feared dire results at this apparent desertion of divin- 
ity from a Mikado. In Japan a great person dies 
officially when the preparations for his funeral are 
safely under way, but truthfully and actually he dies 
some days beforehand. The Japanese must get the 
modern love of truth, before they can hope to be 
fully recognized as a civilized nation. Happily they 
no longer observe the reputed and once official but 
the real date, January 30th. 

The son, born of one of the imperial concubines, 
who, at the death of his father, Koméi, was but four- 
teen years old, grew up under the guardianship of a 
regent. This is the present Emperor, Mutsu-Hito 
(Man of Peace), as his z#zza, or unmentionable name 
is; forin The Country Between Heaven and Earth, 
where pantheism has so long ruled and personality is 
faint, the imperial individual name is rarely spoken. 
Family name he has none. Being descended from the 
gods, he does not need any. . 

The Mikado’s birthday is November 3d; and great 
and joyful are the celebrations held all over the Land 
of Great Peace, from the foggy and frozen tip of 
Araito in The Thousand Islands, at latitude 50° 56’, 
down to the southern toe of Formosa at 22° 26’; and 
from the eastern to the western points between the 
meridians, thirty-six, between those numbered 120 
and 156, of this island chain. 
hearts and hands join. 


In this celebration all 


Yet greatest of all in actual popular participation 
and enjoyment is the Sho-Kon-Sai, or Soul-welcoming 
Festival, in honor of the brave who died for their 
country, and especially upon the battle-field. In 
this, the Japanese Decoration Day, the people do not 
weep or laugh over some shadowy figure in fairy-tales, 
or dead emperor whom none but Court nobles and the 
harem in Kioto ever saw; nor is there here even a 
single man raised far above them, beloved tho he be. 
In this great commemorative festival the springs of 
emotion flow from actual knowledge and remembrance 
of comrades, parents, brothers, kinsmen and friends, 
even tho now, as with us, all who in ancient or in re- 
cent times died for their country, are kept in mind. 
Nobly inclusive, this Summoning of Souls to com- 
munion is an invitation to historical characters, espe- 
cially those who lead the unknown rank and file, and 
shine as the stars forever, amid the nebulz of the 
unnamed. Hence there is a spontaneity, a fulness, a 
universality about this féte-day which is absent from 
the others. Itis this that we shall chiefly describe. 

For a thousand years the people in the Country of 
Peaceful Shores have been famous for celebrations. 
They have always had rather an overplus of holidays, 
domestic, religious and local; but the truly national 
patriotic festivals ‘‘are as modern as the flags that 
are flown and the salutes that are fired in their 
honor.’’ Long centuries of feudalism divided both 
the nation and the popular allegiance. Now all most 
gladly celebrate their regained nationality—mightily 
helped as this has been by the pressure and pounding 
of foreign nations eager for trade and covetous of 
land. It was God’s hammer that beat Téi Koku Nip- 
pon’s fractions into unity. It is not only official sa- 
gacity and cunning statecraft that looks to central- 
ized power, it isthe true spirit of the nation that 
rises in the comparatively recent but truly national 
holidays. Such hearty participation of all ranks and 
classes in all parts of the Empire is also an unmistak- 
able proof that the mind of theJapanese man, so long 
mired in the slough of pantheism, and his spiritual 
conceptions blurred by the haze of Shinto and the 
mirage of degraded Buddhism, has won a new sense 
of personality. The least cultured native is learning 
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to care more for his neighbor, the commion’ soldier 
and his fellow-laborer than for the cloud-descended 
and dragon-born Jimmu Tenno. 

Army drill, discipline, inspection and parade, with 
magnificent decorations, flags, and symbolism in leaf, 
flower and extemporized material, form the first part 
of the celebration exercises. Then follow worship, 
the ceremonies of religion, visitation of the shrines 
and’ cemeteries by.soldiers, people, dignitaries and 
priests, After refreshing the inner man come the 
afternoon sports, picnics, fireworks and general re- 
laxation with lanterns, boats, river joys and prome- 
nades or moon-viewing at night. Let me describe an 
occasion that I remember well. It was in the far in- 
terior, away from the seaports, where the true life of 
the people is seen. 

In the days of 1871, when the national spirit was 
bursting the cocoon of feudalism, it would be like 
describing ‘‘the Mulligan Guards”’ or Falstaff’s com- 
, pany to tell of the parade of a provincial regiment in 
hybrid transition dress. Uniformity was, however, 
gradually established ina national army, navy and 
civil administration; and then I saw, in Fukui, these 
same Echizen troops smartly dressed in neat uniform 
of French style with the Mikado’s crest on their caps. 
They looked very promising. In Tokio afterward, 
during three years, I saw ten thousand troops at a 
time, with their drills, evolutions, dress parades, and 
details of barrack life and training. In earnestness 
and perseverance they already showed what loyal 
soldiers could do in the Satsuma rebellion of 1877, 
and what, with the uprising of the nation, was possi- 
ble in Korea and China in 1894-’95. 

On May 4th, as I remember, tens of thousands of 
people visited the new cemetery in Fukui, called the 
Sho-Kon-Sha, or Soul-beckoning Rest. Among the 
new tombs of the loyal men slain in the civil war of 
1868-70 fluttered many-colored streamers and ban- 
ners with memorial inscriptions. Hundreds came with 
beautiful flowers to lay before and upon the monu- 
ments. In the afternoons the ladies of the Princes’ 
household visited the cemetery in their gorgeously 
embroidered silk gowns and girdles. ThenI thought 
myself back in the Middle Ages, when the figures now 
on piaying-cards were realities, as gorgeous with their 
colors. Their hair was dressed in magnificent style 
in an exaggerated sort of pompadour, outraying from 
the forehead, flanking the temples in a sort of semi- 
circle, or halo, and gathered backward into a long 
single tress, which in most cases went down to the 
waist and in some almost to their feet, the back part 
of the hair on the head being held together by a pretty 
horn or tortoise-shell comb. One gracious lady, the 
prince’s wife, who with her husband did so much, in 
my year of loneliness when I saw only rarely a white 
man’s face, to make my lot comfortable, was dressed 
in a simple but very rich garb of white and crimson 
silk. 

The flower-decorated monuments, the streaming 
pennons, the fluttering banners and the newand shin- 
ing monuments, with the reverent and exceedingly 
polite and well-bred crowds of people in that new 
cemetery—which contrasted in its freshness with the 
century-old Daimio’s ancestral burying-ground not far 
away, where the mosses and lichens seem to have been 
feeding on the granite for ages; and, on the otherhand, 
with the large city cemetery below, with its cremation 
furnaces and ascending columns of smoke, having 
near by a great mound many rods long and wide and 
several feet high, where in indistinguishable mass lay 
the ashes and bones of humanity swept off in successive 
and in old-time periodical famines—made a scene for- 
ever impressed onmy memory. Tradition locates the 
burial-place of one of Japan’s one hundred and twen- 
ty-three emperors on this hill. Hence it is a place of 
much interest. 

Northward a mile or so from the city, on the site 
of what was a battle-ground or ambuscade in 1333, 
over a half millenium ago, stood also a freshly built 
shrine of stone, approached from the road by a neat, 
pebbled path. This also was honored with visits and 
flowers. It was the memorial of Nitta Yoshisada, a 
gallant soldier and loyal servant of the Emperor, who 
died fighting for national unity and the imperial 
house, against rebels. Nitta’s face and figure are en- 
graved on the national bank-notes.. With his tomb, 
it seemed Decoration Day all the year round, for I 
noted fresh flowers frequently laid on the shrine. 

After dinner in the afternoon, the great level 
spaces on the banks of the river were covered with 
thousands of people in happy family parties to see 
the sports in honor of the day. From three o’clock 
until dark the fun continued. Every kind of amus- 
ing game and athletic sport, jugglery and acrobatic 
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performance, amused the well-dressed crowd. In- 
vited by a gentleman named Mr. Nagasaki, I took a 
seat on the raised platform spread with rugs whereon 
sat his wife and chubby children. Out of the Japan- 
ese cornucopia—a picnic box with its lacquered china 
dishes and cups—they found abundant and continu- 
ous refreshments, while all around people were chat- 
ting and laughing, eating and drinking, or looking at 
and clapping hands over what is, on these occasions. 
the feature of the féte—the unique daylight fireworks 
of Japan. 

In the center of a protected space was a great 
wooden mertar made of a section of a strong tree- 
trunk. It was about eight feet high, hollowed out 
within and bound round with stout bamboo hoops. 
Out of several score packages stacked ready at hand, 
the operator would take something that looked to 
be about the size of alady’s muff. This ammunition, 
when put into the upright wooden tube, was touched 
by fire. It shot far up into the air and there explod- 
ing, made a picture against the blue sky that was 
pleasing, startling and comical. Each blast made a 
floating picture, €vanescent but surprisingly beauti- 
ful. The colors were red, yellow, blue, black, 
orange, with various tints and shadings of dust. 

Some of these ‘‘ fire flowers,’’ as they were called, 
were as funny as they were odd. An enormous fish 
sailed in the atmospheric ocean. A great rising 
dragon swallowed the moon. A colossal umbrella 
spread out its periphery with ribbons and streamers on 
the ends of its radii. One beautiful piece showed 
black night with the moon, a comet and stars. Then 
followed, in what was literally azry fancy, the fairy- 
tales which every Japanese child knows. In this 
Land of Dainty Decoration the Jdetto, or horse-boys, 
have their cuticle tattooed, in blue and yellow, with 
the personages and themes of mythology and mon- 
sters. So now, the very empyrean seemed like an old 
astronomer’s atlas, tattooed with the heroes and ex- 
ploits of mythology. 

The genii of luck, food, literature or wisdom ap- 
peared with bags of rice, or red carp, or rode a stork 
as a celestial courser. The Old Happy Couple of 
Takasago, with the rake of good luck and the tor- 
toise and crane of longevity, posed under the pine- 
tree. Anold man smoked a pipe. A fox jumped 
out of the bowl. Asa teakettle boiled over the fire, 
a badger leaped from under the lid.. A peach float- 
ing on the water opened and there came out a baby. 
Most wonderful was the cuttlefish, with its cuppy 
outspread arms in mid-air. A cat ran after several 
mice at one time. Dragons spouted fire. Serpents 
chased each other. A monkey blew soap-bubbles. 

The smoke figures were the most surprising. When 
occasionally a white, fleecy cloud would move across 
the sky above us, the effect was even more startling; 
tho occasionally the breezes were destructive in short- 
ening the time of visibility. These pictures in the 
air were simply masses of dust exploded with consum- 
mate art, but only briefly keeping their shape; tho 
out of some of the best show-pieces neatly folded 
packages of wire and paper or silk unfolded them- 
selves into parachutes of great bulk and dexterous 
design. Then we saw fish swimming leisurely through 
the atmosphere to the ground, snakes which writhed 
themselves over the tree-tops, or great birds that hov- 
ered kite-like and motionless for an incredibly long 
time. Cottages,temples, Mikado’s and Daimio’s crests, 
mountains and clouds, and, of course, the gem of the 
country, Mount Fuji, appeared. Oh, what a happy 
day it was to the young and the old folks! As dark- 
ness began to approach the exhibition closed, and 
the people went home, except as some stayed for 
more fun with boats upon the river. There, with 
lanterns, songs, refreshments and the merriment 
which Japanese know so well how to enjoy, the hours 
passed quickly away. Amid a hundred thousand 
people I saw none rough or drunken. 

Afterward in Tokio when feudalism like a bubble 
had burst under the prick of the Mikado’s pen, I fre- 
quently enjoyed the various patriotic celebrations on 
a larger scale, but none impressed me as did this first 
one. Since the great war with China, which did so 
much to stimulate the consciousness of nationality, 
both the Emperor’s birthday and the Sho-Kon-Sai, 
or Decoration Day, have been celebrated throughout 
the country and with increasing interest. The new 
and old decorations, ceremonies and amusements re- 
veal both the serious and the fun-loving side of the 
countrymen of Iyéyasuand Hokusai. In one held last 
year in Tokio, nearly twelve hundred Buddhist and 
Shinto priests took part. Altho missionary sentiment 
is not unanimous on the subject, there are many, 
Americans especially, who see no impropriety in 
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recognizing Japan’s memorial day. In May of this 
year those at Sendai, on the day for the Salute to 
Spirits, sent in a fitting tablet on which were the 
two flags of Japan and the United States with the 
motto ‘‘It is sweet to die for one’s country.’’ With 
the members of the Red Cross Society, both foreign 
and native Christians stepped forward and made a 
reverent bow to the memorial shrine, before which 
the soldiers of the northern division, company by 
company, marched forward and presented arms. 

Having been in the Union Army and worn the na- 
tional uniform in 1863, 1 offer neither regret nor 
apology for having joined in saluting the symbols of 
Japan’s patriotism and the spirits of her sons. 

Irnaca, N. Y. ; 


The Commonwealth of Australia. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 


THE Draft bill prepared by the Australian Federal 
Convention states in the first few lines the nature of 
the proposed federation, and its relation to the Brit- 
ish Empire. The people of the colonies that adopt 
the measure will have agreed ‘‘to unite in one indis- 
soluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 
The title will be ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Australia.” 
Many others were suggested, but they were all re- 
garded as open to more objections. The United 
States of Australia and the Dominion of Australia 
would have done equally well, but the adjective part 
of each has been already appropriated. ‘‘Common.- 
wealth ”’ differentiates, is fairly descriptive, and hav- 
ing been adopted by the Convention of 1891 has 
already become somewhat familiar, so it held its 
ground against all comers. There is not the slight- 
est idea of separation from the British Empire, and 
any such notion is supposed to be repudiated by the 
phrase ‘‘under the Crown.” 

The Parliament of the Commonwealth is to consist 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives. Its 


‘ constitution is the result of a compromise between the 


larger and smaller States on the question of State 
rights. Following the pattern of the United States 
Congress, in the Senate each State will be a unit, and 
all will have equal representation; but the members 
of the House of Representatives will be, with a 
slight modification, in proportion to population. By 
the latter provision the influence of the larger States 
is supposed to be secured, and by the former the 
rights of the smaller ones are understood to 
be safeguarded. Each State will elect six Sen- 
ators, half of whom will retire triennially. The 
House of Representatives is to consist of about 
double the number of members elected proportion- 
ately to the population in each State, but so that no 
State shall have less than five representatives. There 
is a clear recognition of the advancing liberalism of 
the colonies in the provisions for electing members of 
Parliament. In time to come a uniform federal fran- 
chise will be enacted, but in the meantime the qualfi- 
cation of both members and electors for either House 
will be that of the more numerous branch of the State 
Legislature, and the principle of one elector one vote 
is to be universal. At present tho manhood suffrage 
prevails everywhere there is not strict uniformity. 
In Victoria alone plural voting is legal. and in South 
Australia only are women on the same terms as men, 
tho measures extending the franchise to women have 
passed the Lower House there repeatedly, and the 
subject has warm supporters in New South Wales. 
When the federal franchise is settled it will almost cer- 
tainly give votes to women, for the reason that a lev- 
eling process that disfranchised existing electors would 
be generally condemned as a retrograde movement. 
It will be an anomaly if women are allowed to vote for 
members of the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
and not for State legislators. Hence adult suffrage 
throughout Australia at an early date is rendered in- 
creasingly probable. 

The Executive Government of the commonwealth 
will be administered by a Governor-General at a sal- 
ary of £10,000 a year, and a council consisting of 
ministers of departments that may be constituted. 
These ministers must be members of Parliament. 
Technically, they will be appointed and removed by 
the Governor in council, but really they will be re- 
sponsible to the Parliament, as in the British House 
of Commons. Immediately on the establishment of 
the Commonwealth the following departments of the 
public service in each State will become transferred to 
the Federal executive, viz.: Customs and Excise, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Military and Naval Defence, 
Quarantine, and Ocean Beacons and Buoys and 
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Ocean Lighthouses and Lightships. The list, tho 
important, is brief. It has been anticipated that 
federation would include the control of the railways 
and consolidation of public debts. These are insep- 
arably linked, being assets and liabilities, and their 
transfer on equitable terms would be a big contract; so 
it was not undertaken, but what was done in regard 
to them must be referred to presently. 

One of the most earnestly controverted questions 
during the long academic discussions on federation 

has been the relative powers and functions of the 
State and Federal Parliaments. Among those who 
have claimed to take the highest ground and to be 
the least tainted with provincial proclivities, some 
have advocated defining State rights and leaving all 
the rest to the Federal Parliament and Executive. 
They have urged the example and experience of Can- 
ada asa guide, if not a model for imitation. On the 
other hand, it has been seen that State Legislatures 
will not help to promote their self-effacement, or will- 
ingly surrender more than they must. Canada has been 
held up as a warning rather thana pattern, and the 
trouble about education represented as proving that 
one of its fundamental principles is anerror. On 
that side of the debate we have had the Constitution 
of the United States described as safer and sounder. 
History has yielded up almost forgotten facts; and 
parallels between the stand taken by small States 
when the Union was framed, with its results, and the 
situation now, have done duty for arguments, Even- 
tually this view prevailed so generally that the subject 
did not occupy much time at the Convention, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia in this particular follows 
the principles adopted in the United States rather than 
those of the Dominion of Canada. The powers of the 
Commonwealth Parliament and Executive are de- 
fined, and all other matters are left to the State Legis- 
latures unless and until they be transferred. It is 
claimed that by this method the chances of friction 
and collision will be lessened, and that each State 
will be freer to work out its owndestiny. The sub- 
jects placed under the authority of the Common- 
wealth include external affairs such as treaties, postal 
matters, defense, navigation, quarantine; many in 
which common action is necessary such as statistics, 
banking, currency, marriage, naturalization, legal 
processes, etc., and some of a domestic character in- 
cluding meteorology, weights and measures and 
parental rights. This grouping is inexact but per- 
haps sufficiently accurate. Railways may be con- 
trolled for military purposes when necessary, and 
constructed with the consent of the States concerned; 
but there is no provision for taking them over and 
managing them, except by consent and upon such 
terms as may be arranged. This stipulation is a kind 
of saving clause that may hereafter be acted upon ex- 
tensively. The railways are State properties, but be- 
ing under the management of the Governments are in 
some cases rivals. The absurd spectacle is presented 
of a war of tariffs as if the States were competitive 
carrying companies, and the efforts to attract or 
divert trade are sometimes keen and _ ingenious. 
Grouping the entire system under a single manage- 
ment would doubtless promote economy and effciency, 
Power is given for the Commonwealth to take over 
the whole or a ratable portion of the public debts of 
the States, so that inthese two matters—the railways 
and the debts—there is wide scope for the extension 
of its functions, without invading State rights in any 
way. 

Next in difficulty to this question was that of the 
relative powers of the houses of Legislature. Under 
a system of proportional representation the smaller 
States will be hopelessly outnumbered in the House 
of Representatives. No combination that they can 
form among themselves will enable them to command 
a majority. Even if Queensland joins the Common- 
wealth, and there are four against two, this will still 
be the situation. To meet their case equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate was agreed toas a concession; 
but with this they were not content. They strove 
energetically to give the legislative Chambers equal 
powers in everything, and they very nearly succeeded. 
Had they done so the Convention might as well have 
dispersed, for the larger colonies would never con- 
sent to such an arrangement. They would have felt 
it unreasonable and impossible to give the power of 
imposing taxation to a Senate so constituted. Of 
course the smaller States may feel that a_ similar 
power in the hands of a House of Representatives, in 
which they will always be in a minority, exposes them 
to a danger from which equal representation in the 
Senate is not a sufficient safeguard. At present the 
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matter stands thus: All money bills must originate 
in the House of Representatives. The Senate may 
suggest amendments, and may accept or reject such 
bills, but cannot alter them. No provision is made 
in case of the deadlock that is rendered possible by 
this arrangement. As the Parliament has power to 
impose taxes, other than customs and excise, pro- 
vided that the impost be uniform throughout the 
Commonwealth, it is conceivable that one or two of 
the smaller States may find themselves saddled with 
taxation of an exceedingly objectionable kind in spite 
of all they can do, and this contingency is one of the 
most dangerous rocks ahead in the future progress of 
the federation movement. 

Perhaps the most critical work of the Convention, 
and certainly the portion of the Commonwealth Bill 
that is hardest to explain without very great elabora- 
tion, may be put under the head of federal finance. 
The colonies have different tariffs. All of them levy 
protective duties except New South Wales which has 
lately adopted free trade. It goes without saying 
that in the Commonwealth there must be uniformity, 
and free trade between the States. The Common- 
wealth will take over the collecting of customs duties, 
which at present rates will yield a large surplus reve- 
nue, and the States will lose the income on which 
they rely to meet their engagements. How to har- 
monize opposite systems and conflicting interests, to 
adjust equitably disproportionate claims and neces- 
sities, and to bring orderly conformity out of what so 
nearly approached chaos, was a task of exceeding in- 
tricacy. By leaving the fiscal policy of the Common- 
wealth to be settled by its Parliament one bone of 
contention was buried. For the rest it was resolved 
that the collecting of the duties at the outset should 
proceed on existing lines, and after deducting the 
proportion due by each State toward the expenses of 
the Commonwealth, the surplus should be returned 
to the State. Within two years a uniform tariff is to 
be fixed, and for the five years afterward, by an in- 
genious scheme of collecting or estimating the 
amounts that would have been collected, a fair aver- 
age of the sum contributed by each individual will be 
obtained and acted upon. After that each person 
will be supposed to contribute an equal sum, and the 
surplus revenue of the Commonwealth will be dis- 
tributed between the States fo rata to their popula- 
tion. By this process the financial riddle is sup- 
posed to be solved in such a way as to allow of inter- 
colonial free trade being established, and a uniform 
customs tariff adopted without injury or injustice. 

There was far less trouble about the Federal ju- 
dicature. An Australian court of appeal has long 
been a recognized necessity. Clients who were dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the supreme courts in 
their respective colonies have had no other right of 
appeal than to Great Britain, and the delay and cost- 
liness of such a course are obvious drawbacks. The 
Commonwealth Bill leaves untouched the judicatures 
of the States but provides for the constitution of a 
High Court of Australia which, in addition to other 
powers shall be a court of appeal, and its judgment, 
except in certain specified cases affecting public in- 
terests, is to be final and conclusive. 

One of the subjects on which much local feeling 
has been excited at various times is the location of the 
capital of the Commonwealth. Melbourne and Sydney 
are each covetous of the honor and hungry for the ad- 
vantages that are to be obtained. Adelaide hopes to 
profit by their disagreement. There is a wide-spread 
conviction that the choice should not fall on any of the 
State capitals but that asin the United States a certain 
territory and city should be set apart to form an Aus- 
tralian Washington. New South Wales would be 
fairly content if Panamatta, where the first Govern- 
ment House was erected, were chosen. An attempt 
to settle the question now would provoke great con- 
tention and complicate still further what is already 
difficult enough. Accordingly the question has been 
shunted and until the Commonwealth Parliament 
takes it in hand the peace of its meeting will be de- 
termined much in the same way as was that of the 
Convention. 

A clause in the Commonwealth Bill runs thus: ‘*A 
State shall not make any law prohibiting the free 
exercise of any religion.” This is the only allusion, 
direct or indirect, to religion or anything religious 
that I can find in the document. Petitions were sent 
in to the Convention from New South Wales, Victo- 
ria and South Australia, signed by many thousands, 
praying that the authority of the Deity should be 
recognized in the preamble, and that provision should 
be made for the sessions of the Parliament to be 
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opened with prayer. The Councils of the Churches 
in the principal cities took up the matter, and many 
sermons were preached on the recognition of God, 
Almost no notice was taken of these appeals. Mr. 
Glynn, a Roman Catholic lawyer, moved the inser- 
tion of the words, ‘‘under divine guidance’’; but 
after a brief discussion the motion was negatived. 
There is throughout Australia an intense, almost big- 
oted determination to keep religion and the State 
absolutely separate, and Cardinal Moran’s candida- 
ture roused it into fresh activity. 

While the Commonwealth Bill forms a practicable 
basis for federation, and its adoption made the Con- 
vention a success, the issue cannot yet be regarded 
as positively assured. The several Parliaments will 
keenly criticise the proposals, and, whether they be- 
long to large or small colonies, will be sure to amend 
the measure in their own interests. At the same time 
the members of the Convention will all be earnest 
advocates, and more eager than ever to gain public 
approval for their work. In any case a position has 
been reached from which it will be easier to go for- 
ward than to turn back. 


Norwoop, ADELAIDE, SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


Election Bribery in Delaware. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


IN view of the dangers, real in part, and perhaps in 
part imagined, which assail American politics from 
the side of wealth, the new Constitution of the State 
of Delaware, which took effect June 1oth ‘by proc- 
lamation,”’ has special interest. This new Constitu- 
tion contains, it is likely, the most stringent provision 
which now exists in the United States forthe preven- 
tion of bribery at elections. 
crime, trial by jury is set aside. 

The practice of election bribery in Delaware has 
long been a reproach upon the State, lamented by 
its ‘‘best’’ people, winked at by a majority, known 
to every one, nursed and used by many politicians, 
and never, in spite of sufficient statutes, brought to 
conviction and punishment. The tradition runs that 
this bribery began ‘‘ about 1840,” with a candidate for 
sheriff, who bought votes at a dollar apiece. It is 
probable that the beginning of the abuse lay further 
back. From about that period, however, it took firm 
root. Money in large amounts, relatively, was sent 
every two years (Delaware elections have long been 
biennial), into the middle county, Kent, and the 
lower one, Sussex, for the direct and little-concealed 
purchase of votes. This source of income came to 
be looked upon as legitimate by many voters. In 
1864, said a citizen who lived in Sussex, $10,000 was 
used to buy votes in that county. In each hundred 
(township) there were then from forty to one hundred 
votes purchasable. They were the poor people, the 
‘‘renters,’’ loafers at the cross-roads taverns, fisher- 
men, etc. Some were mere ‘‘ floating” people, whose 
origin or occupation was scarcely known. As much 
as thirty dollars a vote was paid in Sussex county in 
1864. ‘‘ We had the money, andthe men stood out,” 
said the witness on this point. 

Such corruption naturally grew by what it fed 
upon. Each party was eager to succeed. The party 
margin in Delaware was not large. Normally, until 
the colored men got the right to vote, in 1870, under 
the operation of the Fifteenth Amendment; Dela- 
ware had a Democratic majority for many years—cer- 
tainly after the decline of John M. Clayton’s com- 
manding influence, about 1850. The prize of two 
United States Senators in a single Congressional dis- 
trict is a tempting one. The contest for the State 
is waged, usually, with extreme heat, and the ground 
is literally ‘‘ fought over, inch by inch.’’ It re- 
sulted, therefore, naturally and logically, that more 
and more money came to be used, and that ‘‘ decline 
of prices’’ which affected wheat and cotton, peaches 
and strawberries, did not reach the vote market. In 
1894 and again in 1896, large sums were used in Kent 
and Sussex counties for direct bribery at the polls. In 
the latter year, in Kent, with a voting population of 
about 8,000, a newspaper at Dover, the county seat 
and State capital, said $35,000 was used in behalf of 
a certain candidate for United States Senator; in 
Sussex County, with about 10,000 voters, it was said 
$50,000 was used on the same account. The prices 
per head rose that year to unexampled figures. Thirty 
dollars was offered ‘‘to begin with,’’ and there was a 
case, it was reported, in which a man, white, ‘‘ who 
actually owned one of the finest farms in the peach- 
growing district,’’ permitted himself to be bid for, at 
the polls, at Georgetown, the county seat of Sussex, 
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and ‘‘knocked off ’’ at $129, and deposited his vote 
for that sum. In the Constitutional Convention 
which recently adjourned, and whose work we now 
speak of, a leading member said: 

‘‘T was talking with a well-known gentleman from 
Kent County this morning, and he informed me that at 
least one-third of the votes in this county were purchas- 
able. I say that the system touches one voter in every 
five in the State. It is not confined to my own county 
of Sussex, nor to Kent; it exists in New Castle as well.’ 

It should be said, too, that the evil spread from 
Delaware into Maryland. The ‘‘Eastern Shore” 
counties of the latter State, belonging naturally with 
those of Delaware by geography, climate and inti- 
mate association—a part of the Delaware-Chesapeake 
Peninsula—were unlikely to escape infection. A 
minister of the Methodist Church, writing to me in 
1874, said about one-fourth of the voters in his dis- 
trict, in Dorchester County, sold out at the general 
election in November of that year. The prices 
ranged from the payment of the poll-tax upto a hun- 
dred dollars each. In Worcester County, he said, 
prices ranged fro.a one or two to fifteen or twenty 
dollars. In one case ‘‘a colored man sold his vote 
for a barrel of flour; but after it was opened it 
proved to be cornmeal, with a mere surface of flour. 
He said he wascheated !’’ Indirect bribery was skil- 
fully practiced also. On the Bay Shore, oyster 
schooners were ready the day before election, and 
voters of the opposite party were paid extra rates for 
two days’ work. A physician, who was also a politi- 
cian, made out the bills which he considered bad or 
unpromising, and offered to receipt them for votes. 
Many patients were glad to pay in that way. 

Delaware has had three constitutions only, in more 
than a century. The first, formed in 1776, in the 
Revolutionary crisis, at the direction of the Conti- 
nental Congress, lasted until 1791; the one then 
formed was revised in 1831, and then the process of 
revision or amendment was made so difficult that 
John M, Clayton, who was the leading spirit in the 
Convention, is said to have declared that they had 
‘locked the door and thrown away the key.” An 
abortive effort at revision was made twenty years 
later; but not until the general election of 1896 had 
the prescribed methods been so complied with that 
delegates to a new Convention could be chosen. 
These gentlemen, happily for the State, represented 
both parties, and were animated by a sincere desire 
to amend really the- prevailing conditions. Partisan 
feeling was but moderately exhibited, and the Con- 
stitution formed is conspicuously fair in nearly all its 
parts. What concerns us most in this connection is 
the provision which it is intended shall stamp out 
election bribery. This is drastic, certainly; but bad 
diseases demand heroic remedies. 

The 7th Section of Article V, ‘‘Elections,’’ 
prescribes at length, with a repetition of verbiage 
which we cannot here give place to in full, that 

‘‘Every person who, either in or out of the State, 
shall receive or accept, or offer to receive or accept, or 
shall pay, transfer or deliver, or offer or promise to 
pay, transfer or deliver, or shall contribute, or offer or 
promise to contribute, to another to be paid or used, 
any money or other valuable thing as a compensation, 
inducement or reward for the giving or withholding, or 
in any manner influencing the giving or withholding, a 
vote at any general, special or municipal election in 
this State, or at any primary election, convention or 
meeting held for the purpose of nominating any candi- 
date or candidates to be voted for at such general, spe- 
cial or municipal election,”’ 


shall 


‘*be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five 'thousand.dollars, or shall be imprisoned for a 
term not less than one month, nor more than three 
years or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment within 
said limits, at the discretion of the court; and, if a male, 
shall further for a term of ten years next following his 
sentence, be incapable of voting at any such general, 
special, municipal or primary election or convention or 
meeting.”’ 

These provisions, however, are not so remarkable. 
The next section, 8, provides, at even greater length, 
for prosecution ‘‘on information filed by the Attor- 
ney-General, after examination and commitment or 
holding to bail by a judge or justice of the peace,’’ 
and proceeds to say, ‘‘and the cause shall be heard, 
tried and determined by the court, without the interven- 
tion of eithera grand jury or a petit jury.’ Theac- 
cused, if convicted, hasa right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

This provision was adopted by a large majority in 
the Convention. It was supported on the ground of 
necessity. In the infected communities, it was said, 
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a jury is itself infected, and convictions cannot be 
had. Speaking in the Convention January 21st, last, 
John Biggs, the president of the body, formerly, 
Attorney-General of the State, earnestly urged the 
adoption of the measure. He said: 

‘‘There is now a law on our statute-books—it has 

been there for fifteen years—which might prevent 
briberv, if enforced. Tell me that one-third of the 
voters of this State are corrupt, and that there is no law 
to prevent it? The reason is because it is almost im- 
possible to convict a man with a mixed jury.” 
This view prevailed, altho some members, including 
Mr. William Corbit Spruance, of Wilmington, one of 
the oldest and most respected members and a distin- 
guished lawyer, strenuously opposed it, as taking 
away a right which the English-speaking people had 
won by hard struggle. 

The new Constitution, as already mentioned, was 
‘*proclaimed,’’ or ‘‘ promulgated” by the authority 
of the Convention itself, and was not submitted to a 
popular vote. There was some discussion over this, 
but it had been evident from the beginning of the 
Convention’s work,that it would be imprudent to sub- 
mit a document which provided for sucha sharp 
remedy to the decision of those who would have to 
take the medicine. It was a case where the differ- 
ence between pure democracy and representative 
democracy had to be defined. Of the thirty members 
of the Convention, twenty-three voted to proclaim the 
instrument, six voted no, and one was absent. One 
member finally declined to affix his name with the 
other twenty-nine to the Constitution, on the ground 
that the right of jury-trial had been impaired. 

It remains, now, to be seen whether the new sys- 
tem will be honestly and vigorously enforced. If it 
shall be, if both parties join to strike at the practice 
of bribery, there is little doubt that it can be substan- 
tially destroyed. The judges are unlikely to become 
accomplices in the corruption. The risk of prosecu- 
tion and the practical certainty of conviction will be 
so great that men will hesitate to bribe or be bribed. 
It is a great opportunity, now, for the Diamond 
State to wipe away its stain. 
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Fine Arts. 
The Salon of the Champ de Mars. 


lI. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


UNDOUBTEDLY a first place, among what may almost 
be called the Champ de Mars school of modern painters, 
must be allotted to Eugéne Carriére, and this year his 
Crucifixion may be looked upon as the feature of the 
exhibition. Carriére has not in any respect altered his 
manner in painting the Crucifixion. It is hardly 
possible, however, to believe that indignation at the 
idiosyncrasies of style exhibited in the work could pre- 
vent admiration where such depth ot feeling and intens- 
ity of expression are evinced. There is no denying 
that the figure on the cross, and the woman bent in grief 
by its side, are pictured in a gray, uncertain atmos- 
phere; and want of vividness and precision is the stand- 
ing grievance against Carriére. But granting the 
grievance for peace’ sake, one may be allowed as a 
compensation to claim that the two figures are pro- 
foundly and intensely dramatic. Again, Carriére is 
supposed to be vague, yet the modeling of the body on 
the cross and the drawing of the shrouded, grief- 
stricken figure beside it are perfect. Inthe face ofa 
legion that cries down Carriére, it may also be said that 
the strength of the impression conveyed by the tragic 
scene is increased by its being wrapped in mysterious 
indistinctness. One distinct detail, one clear outline, 
in the surroundings of the scene of sorrow would have 
spoiled the whole impression as Carriére meant to con- 
vey it. 

Dramatic expression is not commonly a desideratum 
with subject painters at the Champ de Mars, and Eu- 
géne Carriére’s example is not often followed, not sole- 
ly because such examples are within the reach of few, 
but because it is also a deliberate purpose with many 
painters to set down impressions of light and color 
effects, as such, rather than to depict a theme that ap- 
peals to the intellect or to the emotions. Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s ‘‘ Les Mogueurs,”’ tor instance, is more a study 
of fierce sunlight and vivid coloring than the present- 
ment of a characteristic subject. It is a com- 
mon superstition among followers of picture-shows 
that a bright color is perdition, and many a 
self-taught connoisseur throws up _ his 
Brangwyn. 


hands at 
There are Brangwyn fanciers, how- 
ever; a certain well-known banker in London buys 
nothing else and hurries home from the City every 
afternoon early only to have the joy of taking downa 
pet Brangwyn from the wall, sticking it up in front of 
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him on the table, and gazing atit in mute rapture until 
the bell sounds to dress for dinner. 

Really Brangwyn’s and Carriére’s are the only dram- 
atic paintings, properly so called, in this year’s Champ 
de Mars, and indeed ‘‘Zes Mogueurs’’ in spite of the 
characteristic Eastern rabble railing and hooting ata 
captive bound toa tree, is more an impression thana 
drama. On the other hand, M. Dinet’s ‘‘ Grief ’’ is cer- 
tainly a drama in intention, albeit very inadequately 
carried out. M. Dinet, in art, at all events, has blood- 
thirsty instincts and revels innocently in gore as chil- 
dren do. His misfortune is that he fails to move, tho 
he takes a brutally short cut to the emotions. He em- 
bedies Grief ina group of men and women, bathed in 
blood from self-inflicted wounds. But there is nota 
quivering of the flesh in all this self-butchery, not an 
agonized face, but what seems a wooden effigy. 

It is a relief to turn to more spirited painters of tamer 
subjects. Mr. Bramley shows a charming study of a 
child asleep on a garden seat. By her side huge pop- 
pies grow, white and red, that seem to have stealthily 
won control over her and compelled her to sleep. Be- 
yond a bit of yellow sky is just seen, while all the rest is 
in somber bluish shadow. The whole impression is one 
ot utter stillness and sadness. M. Aman-Jean, on the 
other hand, whose ambition must certainly be in all his 
works to achieve some such impression ot peacefulness 
and mystery, and who realized his ideal in at least one 
of ‘his paintings—the well-known portrait of his wife 
now at the Luxembourg—with which M. Aman-Jean 
made such a brilliant début at the Champ de Mars Sa- 
lon not six years ago, falls wider of the mark nowadays 
every year. His portrait arranged as a triptych is not 
even decorative. M. Ménard, whose leap into fame was 
yet more recent, and who was made an associate of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts only two years ago, 
still does his level best. Four out of his five exhibits 
this year are studies of effects exactly similar in theme 
and treatment to all his past work; but they are also 
similarly successful, and no more could be asked. 
M. Ménard’s fifth exhibit, however, is a new departure 
—a sober-toned and simply treated portrait of a kindly 
looking, elderly lady, the painter’s mother. The pic- 
ture, a capital likeness, is a strong work, without 
affectation or artificiality. 

Two painters whose work is somewhat similar in sub- 
ject and treatment should attract considerable attention 
this year. The first impression left by MM. Piet’s and 
Cottet’s exhibits is that their manner is most uncom- 
promisingly hard and stiff. A more thoughtful inspec- 
tion reveals, however, wonderful power in the studies 
both have made of common life. M. Cottet’s are the 
more important and effective. Twoof his studies par- 
ticularly are marvelously vivid—an old apple-woman 
seated in front of her barrow against a rough wall built 
of unshaped stones, and a sickly-looking girl sitting 
disconsolately on a bench, with her back toward the 
sea. Both paintings are treated in the same peculiar 
style, deep, rich coloring, hard and very clearly defined 
outlines, producing at a distance the effect of a mosaic. 
Yet the atmosphere in both scenes is wonderful and the 
character of the two figures very dramatically brought 
out. M. Piet’s best exhibits are two views of Brittany, 
particularly the market at Concarneau, in which some 
admirable color effects are achieved with the black 
dresses and large white, starched caps of the market- 
women in the broad sunlight. The same curious 
treatment in drawing and coloring are to be seen in 
M. Piet’s exhibits as in M. Cottet’s, luckily with almost 
an equal measure of success. 

Among subject pictures an important contribution is 
James Tissot’s ‘‘ Reception of the Apostolic Legate of 
the Holy See, Cardinal Langenieux, in Jerusalem by the 
Patriarch, Monsignore Piavi.’’ The painting is not to be 
compared with the same artist’s series of water-colors 
depicting the life of Christ, which attracted so much at- 
tention two years ago and were highly interesting, al- 
beit somewhat hard in effect. Mr. Philip Hale, on the 
other hand, only shows a small study of sunlight which, 
however, is considerably more interesting than M. 
Tissot’s immense study of canonical robes and ecclesi- 
astical pomp. The theme is merely a group of three 
persons,a man and two young women sitting round a 
breakfast-table in the sunlight, broken by the fitful 
shade of a bower of trees behind, while a child is play- 
ing on the ground in front; but the effects of light are 
extremely well rendered. Miss Kate Carl shows a 
small study of an elderly woman taking her tea and 
reading by the window—a very interesting work. Miss 
Elizabeth Nourse is not quite as good as usual this 
year, her two girls carrying flowers (the catalog 
tells us it is ‘‘Grandfather’s Birthday ’’) are painted in 
an objectionably blue and chalky scale of color. Mr. 
Hopkinson—a newcomer, I fancy—shows rather a good 
study of a Brittany fisherman, a tall figure standing. 
The face—which, by the way, might be that of an 
American student, tho of course Mr. Hopkinson cannot 
be suspected of such an imposition—is carefully and 
thoughtfully yet broadly painted. M. George Hugo— 
the poet’s great-grandson, and both a writer and a 
painter, tho he neither writes nor even sketches as well 
as his famous forbear—also shows a study of a sailor; 
but his most interesting exhibits are some colored 
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prints, six in number, of little boats on pale biue-gray 
seas. They remind one of the Danish porcelain made 
at the royal factory at Copenhagen, whith was the rage 
here a few years ago. Another painter of illustrious 
parentage is Ary Renan, who, the true son of a ration= 
alist father, is a decided mystic, and paifits pietures 
with symbolical meanings. Unfortunately, his color is 
almost invariably hard, altho 1 recollect some very ef- 
fective Brittany landscapes of his shown about two 
years ago. This year his only exhibit is *‘ The Voices 
of the Sea,’’ a sea-god fondling an albatross in the midst 
of very blue waves. M. Monod, albeit a near relation of 
the well-known French Protestant clergyman whose 
name he bears, has plainly joined forces with Ary Renan 
so far as artistic theories are concerned. He also paints 
symbolical sea pictures—sirens with sapphire-blue eyes 
and waves spotted like a tiger’s skin. Mr. Albert East, 
the English landscape-painter, and M. Roger both show 
‘studies of Japanese lantern effects; but the former’s is 
(dark in color anda view of real Japan, while the latter’s 
‘is a decorative study such as he has already shown 
‘several times before. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison, together with studies of the 
‘sea, also shows a Japanese lantern effect, in a garden 
where a figure of a woman, so faintly suggested as to 
Ibe almost transparent, is, presumably, washing brushes 
iin a glass bowl. Mr. Harrison’s seascapes are hardly 
as convincing as usual. He had begun to alter his man- 
mer last year, and this year the change is complete, and 
not for the better. His ‘‘ Fewx du soleil” is a blood-red 
pool of water inclosed in almost black trees, through 
which a sky of the same vivid and rather unnatural hue 
as the water is seen; his other marine study is an ex- 
panse of hard blue sea with heavy yellow foam, and but 
two years ago Harrison was the most marvelous painter 
of transparent oily waves we possess! One of the best 
sea pieces in the exhibition is a sunset over Honfleur 
Bay with its picturesque fishing-smacks by Pierre Boyer, 
a newcomer, or at all events new to fame. Like Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Scott, of Oldham, has altered his man- 
ner, and hardly for the better. His ‘‘Idlers,” on a 
neat, hard, clean sand beach are painfully narrow in 
treatment. His ‘ Pearl Clouds,’’ however, a regular 
English red-roofed village surrounded by the sea, under 
a misty sky,is very effective. Fritz Thaulow, the Nor- 
wegian painter, sends seven evening and night effects 
that are most interesting to study, and show wonderful 
understanding and appreciation of nature; nearly all of 
them are river scenes in Normandy. Other interesting 
land and sea scapes are Helleu’s delighttul studies of 
Versailles Park, full of old-world charm and distinc- 
tion; Cazin’s Dutch and Northern France scenes; 
studies of Parisian suburbs by Billotte, whose exhibition 
is having such a success now in London, and of Paris 
itself by Raffaelli, who seems, however, to be somewhat 
falling off; Franz Courtens’s views of his native Flan- 
ders; scenes from country life by Lhermitte; extraordi- 
nary effects of blinding sunlight by Schénheyder-Moller, 
a Dane; Moffat Lindner’s richly colored autumn; and 
landscapes by Campbell Macpherson, H. W. B. Davis, 
R.A., Damoye, Iwill and Moreau-Nélaton, who lost his 
wife in the late catastrophe at the Bazar de la Charité. 

Among portraits not yet mentioned, one of the best 
is a very characteristic study of a family group by 
Lucien Simon, in which you seem to read the innermost 
and somewhat platitudinous reflections of each member. 
M. Roll’s portrait of Henri Rochefort, is shown at the 
latter’s express wish, altho the painting is not yet fin- 
ished. The determined expression on the famous poli- 
tician’s face is very cleverly brought out. Albert Bes- 
nard, less to the fore than usual, shows six portraits, 
two of which, and the best, were shown already this 
winter at the Epatant Club Exhibition, Humphreys 
Johnston, besides three curious studies of sunlit nights 
in Norway, contributes a good portrait. Mr. Augustus 
B. Koopman has an interesting portrait of a woman in 
dark sage-green with a black boa standing against a 
dark green background. Mr. Robert Henri, in his por- 
traits of a woman in brown, and of Mr. Francis Vaux- 
Wilson, with a white soft hatin hand, evidences some- 
what, in general treatment, admiration for the manner 
of Aubrey Beardsley; for the rest his coloring is rich 
and somber in tone. Miss Catherine MacCausland 
shows a pleasing portrait of a girlin blue, with a gray 
mantle against a blue-green background. Miss Lee- 
Robbins’s woman in blue drinking tea, and her woman 
in black standing reading a Japanese covered book, are 
interesting; but her study of the nude is unpleasantly 
chalky in color. Signor Gordigiani shows a good like- 
ness of Eleonore Duse, simple in treatment and _ har- 
monious in coloring. 

It may be as well to add that, among the above ex- 


hibitors, the Misses Nourse, Kate Carl and Lee-Rob- 
bins, and Messrs. Hale, Hopkinson, Koopman, Henri 
and MacPherson, and of course, Harrison and Hum- 
phreys Johnston, are Americans. 
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THE prize winners at the Nashville Exposition of Art 
were D. W. Tryon (oil, landscape), Charles H. Wood- 
bury (oil, marine), Henry B. Snell and Walter L. Palmer 
(water-color), and in sculpture H. P. Bringhurst and 
Bessie O. Potter. Three medals given for landscape, 
genre, and portrait painting in oils were awarded to 

‘Gustave Metzell, Elizabeth Nourse and Irving R. Wiles. 
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It is now fully understood in the Senate that Sena- 
tor Aldrich will not return during the present session. 
Mr. Aldrich had worked early and late on the Tariff 
bill, and beside the strain of incessant labor, there was 
the greater strain of worry and irritation, always more 
wearing than work itself. Senator Aldrich finally 
yielded tothe advice of his physician and went home 
to rest, hoping that absolute rest for a week would set 
him right again. But he was far more broken in health 
than even his friends realized, and it is now quite cer- 
tain that he will be unable to return this session, if in 
fact he does not have to give up to a whole summer’s 
rest. The illness of Mr. Aldrich is a matter of deep re- 
gret generally, but especially among those who know 
how ably and faithfully he devoted himself to work on 
the Tariff bill. Senator Allison, who takes the place of 
Senator Aldrich as leader on the Tariff bill is no doubt 
better fitted by temperament, for both the work and the 
worry inevitable to the necessity of harmonizing con- 
flicting interests. Mr. Allison is sixty-eight years of 
age while Mr. Aldrich is but fifty-five, quite thirteen 
years younger. But the lowa Senator is a man of vig- 
orous health, and his long service in Congress—eight 
years in the House and twenty-four in the Senate— 
has not tended to make him a sensitive man. 

But even Senator Allison, tho he can stand a good 
deal, has not been proof against irritation of late, dur- 
ing debate on the Tariff. Probably the first hot days, 
after the long, cool spring running well into summer, 
had something to do with the ‘‘ touchy ’’ atmosphere of 
the Senate. At any rate, there were some testy little 
exchanges of views between Senator Allison and Sena- 
tor Foraker one day; and soon after Senator Hoar 
stirred upa hornets’ nest among the silver Republicans, 
going out of his way, they said, to drag polities into the 
Tariff debate. It is by no means unusual for Senator 
Hoar to “‘ stir’’ up the Senate, tho he does not begin to 
say the sharp things that Senator Chandler does. But 
Mr. Chandler, while sarcastic, is witty and amusing, 
and nobody takes him seriously or ever feels any sting 
or anger from his remarks. Senator Hoar is one of the 
most genial men, and his serene good nature is so ex- 
pressive in his face that he is often spoken of as “ the 
Cherub.’’ And yet there is a testy something in his 
manner that rasps and irritates, and altogether makes 
Senators mad for the moment. Senator Hoar seldom 
omits the opportunity to show his estimation of the 
Populists; but he does not always stop after a ‘‘tiff”’ 
with Senator Allen, the leading Populist inthe Senate. 
So it was a few days ago, when he was not content to 
reply to Senator Allen, but went further in a fling at the 
bolting Republicans or silver men at the St. Louis Con- 
vention. The debate started on the wool schedule, but 
between Senator Allen and Senator Hoar it soon 
became a ‘‘racket’’ over free silver and free 
trade. Senator Stewart then took up the defense 
of Mr. Bryan, the Democratic candidate for President, 
and denounced Mr. Hoar’s criticism of Mr. Bryan as 
unfair, referring him to the Congressional Record, where 
he would find that President McKinley, when a member 
of the House, once on a time voted for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, side by side with the most rad- 
ical silvermen. Mr. Stewart said further that alsoat a 
much later date Mr. McKinley. in a speech at Toledo 
had denounced President Cleveland for discriminating 
between silver and gold in paying out coin in the re- 
demption of Treasury notes. The Nevada Senator, with 
his long, full snow-white beard, and tall figure, is not 
unlike one’s idea of a prophet. Stretching out his arm 
in prophetic gesture he concluded, with solemn earnest- 
ness: ‘‘It is no use criticising Bryan. He is going to 
be the next President.’’ Everybody laughed at Mr. 
Stewart, and it would have been well if the episode had 
ended with this fun. But Senator Teller, who had been 
silent and pale, in his seat, was touched by Senator 
Hoar’s slur on the bolting Republicans, tho evidently 
caring little for the criticism on Mr. Bryan. But Mr. 
Hoar’s insinuation that they were buying the votes 
of political renegades by making concessions on wool 
because it was absolutely necessary to have those votes 
to secure the passage of the Tariff bill, aroused Mr. 
Teller to a degree of resentment that expressed itself in 
some vigorous, plain talk. Senator Teller declared 
that the Republicans themselves had no desire to push 
the Tariff bill, forif they had, it might have been passed 
amonth ago. He wanted the bill passed, thohe did not 
believe it would bring the relief expected. But if Sen- 
ator Hoar or any other Senator desired to bring politi- 
cal questions into the debate the bill would be delayed 
indefinitely. Then he warned Mr. Hoar that if he 
again departed from the legitimate paths of Tariff de- 
bate, to drag in political questions, to attack Senators 
for their political action, and to challenge the honesty 
of their position on the Tariff, orcast aspersions on them 
in any way, as he had just done, that there would be a 
full reply. Senator Hoar would find, Mr. Teller said, 
that the silver men did not propose to allow such asser- 
tions to go unchallenged. Senator Teller’s speech was 
brief but impassioned; and when he sat down “ you 
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could have heard a pin drop” in the Senate Chamber: 
Every Senator realized the danger to the Tariff bill, and 
it is safe to say that neither Senator Hoar nor any 
other friend of the Tariff bill will again switeh off from 
the regular track of the Tariff debate fora political 
speech. The calm following the storm éleared the aif 
of the Senate, and the debate on wool then proceeded. 

The West, with its vast wool-growing interests, wants 
the tax on wool; while the East, with its great manu- 
facturing interests, does not want the tax. Senator 
Mantle’s constituents are largely interested in wool: 
but his efforts to get the wool schedule made entirely 
satisfactory to the wool-growers of the Western States 
were not successful. At the same time the duty agreed 
upon will be of vast benefit to the wool-growers, who 
lost heavily under the Wilson Bill. -In Montana alone 
are five million sheep, and the effect of the tariff as 
fixed by the Dingley Bill has already been to increase 
their value one dollar a head, with the profit of fifty 
cents more on the wool clipped from every sheep. 
Under the Wilson Bill wool-growers were forced to give 
up the wool business and dispose of sheep for mutton. 
But sheep were sent to the markets in such numbers 
that there was little profit. Under the new Tariff sheep- 
raising will revive, and therefore ranchers are now 
looking forward to their ‘‘ wave of prosperity.’’ 

The Senators from Montana are among the young 
men in the Senate. Senator Carter is forty-three, and 
had seen previous service in Congress, as a Delegate 
when Montana was a Territory, and when admitted as 
a State he was the first representative. He is almost 
faultless in dress, his neatness and quiet taste at once 
attracting the attention of visitors inthe gallery. It is 
the more striking, perhaps, because of the impression 
that Western men are careless about dress. Senator 
Mantle is forty-five, but looks younger, as his smooth- 
shaven face is round and boyish. He is so thoroughly 
a self-made man that the following story told me bya 
New England Senator is of interest. It is the more in- 
teresting, from the fact that Senator Mantle is a free 
silver man and the New England Senator is just as 
radical a gold man. It was not long after the campaign 
that the New England man, who did most effective 
work onthe stump, said: 

‘‘T regard the last three weeks of the campaign as 
most serious in the efforts of the free silver men to ar- 
ray the masses against the classes—so serious that in 
my opinion we have not yet seen the end. To meet this 
I went into the Senate for examples of men who had 
worked up from poverty and obscurity by the hardest 
lines. Examples were plentiful, for as a matter of fact 
most of them started as poor boys, and there are to-day 
but few really rich men in the Senate. But there was 
one illustration that I used with decided effect in Ten- 
nessee. It impressed the people there above all other 
arguments. It was the brief story of a self-made man 
from the West whose career was not without a touch of 
the marvelous, and yet it was a simple story of hard 
facts. He was born in England, the son of a working- 
man, and the youngest of five little children, when the 
death of his father left his mother penniless. Life, that 
had not been easy at the best, was now a struggle for his 
widowed mother. One day there came along an apos- 
tle from Utah preaching, not the Mormon Creed but 
the glory of the new land where, in the wondrous City 
of the Desert, would be found the golden streets of a 
New Jerusalem. Here the poor became speedily rich, 
and life held neither care nor sorrow. In these allur- 
ing promises the struggling widow saw the future of 
herself and children assured. Scraping together her 
scanty means, she boarded a sailing vessel with her 
little ones, and started for the land of promise and her 
new home. On reaching Salt Lake City her eyes were 
quickly opened to the truth, and in her heart there set- 
tled a deep and abiding hatred for the Mormon Church. 
A few years later the little family removed to Idaho. 
Time passed on, and three of the boys were taking care 
of themselves, the daughter married; but the youngest 
son, the hero of my story, never left his mother. His 
career began on the Pacific Railroad when a boy 
of twelve; he earned his first wages driving a span of 
mules. Hedid his work well, and when his job was 
finished he worked on a farm, in the meantime saving a 
little money. Then he learned telegraphy, and worked 
for the Western Union Company on the old overland 
stage and telegraph line running to Montana. After 
several years of this work he was employed by the 
Wells-Fargo Express Company as agent. Then he 
went intothe newspaper business and started the daily 
known as the /nter-Mountain, of Butte City, Montana, 
with which he is still connected. Then he became alder- 
man, then mayor, then several times a member of the 
Legislature, and two years ago he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States.” 

‘* Who is he ?”’ I asked, too deeply interested to wait 
for the name. 

‘* But there is something more and better than all the 
rest,”’ continued the Senator, not heeding the interrup- 


tion. ‘‘Three years ago he built one of the hand- 
somest houses in Butte City and put that blessed old 
mother in it. Oh, who is he ?”’—as if suddenly aware 
that he had not gratified my curiosity—*‘ well he is 
still a young man, not above forty-five—Lee Mantle, the 
junior Senator from Montana.” 
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Sanitary. 
Hygiene at the Nashville Fair. 


QuiTE athird of the Government Building in Nash- 
ville is devoted toa sanitary and hygienic exhibit. An 
attempt has been made to show the farmer what the in- 
sidious and invisible microbe is doing to defeat his best 
efforts at cultivation. A large display is made by fine 
papier-maché models of the visible insects that attack 
and destroy his crops. In alcohol jars are shown por- 
tions of the lungs of cattle dead of tuberculosis, and 
beside them portions of healthy lung-tissue; and the 
same with other diseases, like lumpy-jaw and glanders. 
Then pictures of cultures of all these enemies, in all 
stages of their development are shown in a most con- 
vincing array, and will probably do much to enlighten 
the men of Tennessee, unless they are given over to 
what the old theologians used to call ‘‘ judicial blind- 
ness,” like the Massachusetts man who, in spite of all 
the labors and discoveries of an army of scientists, has 
risen in the Legislature of 1897 and said: ‘‘ They didn’t 

>talk about these things when I was young, and I don’t 
believe there are any.’’ But ¢he interesting bacteiio- 
logical exhibit was made by Dr. Kinyoun, of Washing- 
ton, and the Marine Hospital Service, who shows in a 
frame, illuminated from behind by an electric light, fifty 
of the various microbes of disease that have been iden- 
tified, described and figured. These are all magnified 
1,600 times, and here it can be seen how utterly differ- 
ent they are in shape and size. Just now the bacteri- 
ologists are very much occupied in the study of the 
parasite which produces chills and fever, and have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating what it is that produces the 
‘*tertian’’ and the ‘‘quartan’”’ types of the disease. 
They find that the point of attack isthe red corpuscles 
of the blood, and that the microbe really eats out 
its heart, and that when the inner substance is entirely 
gone, the poor victim must shiver and shake, and then 
burn with fever, and then drown, as it were, in his own 
perspiration. But the great point is, that by drawing a 
drop of blood from the finger and placing it under the 
great revealing lens it can be predicted very nearly at 
what moment the above process of shivering and burn- 
ing will begin. Nothing in modern progress is more 
wonderful than the science of Bacteriology, that has 
been wholly built up from its feeble beginnings twenty- 
five years ago. 

Another interesting section of the Government ex- 
hibit was the showing of how disinfection has hitherto 
been accomplished in the navy, by the use of super- 
heated steam. But a still better method is now, appar- 
ently, to take the place of that—the disinfection of arti- 
cles, without injury to color or texture, by formal- 
dehyde gas. In this the vapor of wood alcohol is 
passed over incandescent platinum wire, and the result 
is a deadly and mephitic gas, generated in an apparatus 
outside of the apartment to be disinfected, and intro- 
duced by a copper tube, of the size of a lead-pencil, 
through the keyhole; and many experiments go to show 
that it is far superior to any process previously in use. 
Dr. Kinyoun’s experiments seem to show that it is the 
ideal process. His whole outfit is about the size of 
an oxygen cylinder, and when not in use can be set off 
in any unobtrusive corner; and it costs about $go. 

The sanitarians of the country know what superior 
work has been done in the twenty years of its existence 
by the Tennessee Board of Health; and that State has 
furnished some of the most striking hygienic object 
lessons ever seen anywhere—notably the epidemics of 
cholera and yellow-fever that have scourged her two 
chief cities, and the truly scientific manner in which one 
of them was fenced out of Nashville in 1876; and the 
still more instructive permanent lesson, afforded by the 
demonstration in Memphis, of the way in which a no- 
toriously insalubrious city has been transformed by a 
pure water supply and a perfect system of sewers into 
one of the model cities of the Union. In Memphis, 
among a population of 80,000, in April only three chil- 
dren under five years old died. 

Here are gathered specimens of all the latest appli- 
ances for the most advanced surgery, and all the mod- 
ern inventions in the way of appliances to mitigate the 
inevitable sufferings of long illnesses—invalid beds 
and invalid chairs, and all the aseptic appliances 
that will surely circumvent and defeat the ubiqui- 
tous microbe who, as if it were not bad enough to be 
wounded and bruised, is onthe keen scent to put in 
his oar, or his bill, and make the sufferer more miser- 
able still. Then there is a fine exhibit prepared by Dr. 
Gihon, one of the medical directors of the U. S. Navy, 
to show how medicaland surgical emergencies are met on 
shipboard, where the operating table must swing in- 
stead of standing, etc. He also has a most instructive 
display of what may be called archaic plumbing, exhib- 
iting faulty plumbing as formerly practiced, and the 
accidents that have come to the best-intentioned pipes, 
in the days when they were sedulously concealed be- 
hind walls. Holes two inches in diameter have been 
gnawed by rats through thick lead pipe; carpenters 
have carelessly perforated them with nails, or jammed 
them flat with heavy timbers. In another section we 
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see the remedy for all these evils in the beautiful ernam- 
eled iron baths of all sorts, and washbowls of all de- 


scriptions, fitted with pipes that can be inspected from, 


end to end; and the last desideratum seems to have been 
supplied by the firm who now make iron waste-pipes 
enameled throughout their interiors. 

The Tennessee Fair also has provided, through its 
woman’s department, for a series of talks on Household 
Economics, including Sanitation, which will be heard 
when the National Household Economies Association 
holdsits annual meeting at the Fair, in October. It is 
quite on the cards that a number of women’s clubs in 
Tennessee, and in other Southern States, will be study- 
ing hygiene and sanitation next winter, as the direct 
fruit of the impulse gained from these talks, and thus 
give that Fair the unique distinction of being the first to 
inaugurate the study of these vital topics among the 
women of its State. The world, especially woman’s 
world, do move. 





Education. 


THE University of Leipzig is one of the richest in Ger- 
many. The wealthy Saxon sovereigns, as well as the 
princely Leipzig merchants, have been endowing it for 
nearly five hundred years. So it was to be expected 
that when its old buildings became too narrow to con- 
tain its modern collections and laboratories, as well as 
its increasing thousands of students, it should build 
new ones. Andthis has happened. On the fourteenth 
of June the buildings were opened festively. The chief 
of these, the Augusteum, faces the old Augustus platz, 
which, of late years, has taken on the air of being a 
brand-new platz, and a very smart, Parisian-like one at 
that. Numbers of pilastered and ornamented business 
houses, besides the new theater, museum and postoffice, 
now border it. Nearly the only old landmark left, in 
fact, is the black, little, plain church of St. Paul’s. And 
here, next to this ugly dwarf which has sat at its post 
on the Platz since ,the thirteenth century, and sunk 
further and further into the soil, rises the pompous 
front of the new university, which is of the style that 
needs space, not neighbors. Inside, the vestibule cor- 
ridors and reading and lecture rooms appear very luxu- 
rious. Wainscoting and sculpture and other costly dec- 
oration have not been spared. No wealth of orna- 
ment, however, if it be kept within the limits of taste, 
can be tco fine setting for the archives, collections, 
libraries and history of the university. Founded as it 
was, in 1409, by orthodox professors and students to 
whom the reform in the air of Prague were intolerable, 
it remained a stronghold for Papalism, of such kind as 
to call forth inevitable opposition, and thus to prepare 
the way for a mightier reformation still. At present 
the university counts over two hundred instructors. 
The number of its students is said to be 3,600. At the 
head of the theological seminary are Professors 
Rietschel, Heinrici and Gregory. Among the historical 
teachers is Lamprecht, not an entertaining writer, but 
a forceful one, and the leader of a new order of generic 
interpreters. Professor Hasse is both scholar and pcli- 
tician. The jurists of widest repute are Professors 
Friedberg, Binding and Sohm. The medical schools are 
obscured somewhat by the renown of the new Berlin 
clinics. But, in compensation, Leipzig possesses 
Wundt, the foremost psychologist of Germany. Hence 
this branch of investigation and learning is uncommonly 
flourishing. Great crowds of foreign students flock to 
the lecture-rooms, also, of the political economists, Pro- 
fessors von Miaskowsky and Biicher. 





....The report of the Hawaiian Inspector-General of 
Schools for 1896 shows that the Government schools are 
132 in number, with 280 teachers and 10,189 pupils. 
There are also 63 independent schools, with 202 teachers 
and 3,834 pupils. Of the teachers in the Government 
schools, 105 are American, 52 British, 53 part Hawaiian, 
19 Hawaiian, 11 Portuguese, 9 other whites, and 1 
Chinese. Inthe independent schools the teachers are 
121 American, 24 British, 15 Hawaiian, 10 part Ha- 
waiian, etc. Of the 14,023 pupils, 5,480 are Hawaiian, 
2,443 part Hawaiian, 3,600 Portuguese, 921 Chinese, 397 
Japanese, 417 American, 256 British, 288 German, and 
the remainder of other races. All children of suitable 
age are compelled to attend school, and all the classes 
are taught in English, except a few in Chinese. The 
text-books used are American. 


....Professor Atwater, of the Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), during a recent visit to Hampton 
Institute, made arrangements for instituting inquiries 
regarding the food and nutrition of the Negro popula- 
tion in Southern Virginia. The investigations are to be 
carried out by co-operation between the Hampton Insti- 
tute andthe United States Department of Agriculture. 
Investigations of this kind have already been made in 
Atlanta by the Atlanta University, and the so-called 

‘‘Black Belt’ in Alabama by co-operation with the 
Tuskegee Institute. The results of these last inqui- 
ries are now being published by the Government. 


....At the annual commencement of the College of 
Medicine ef New York University it was announced that 
hereafter the course will be one of four years. There 
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are now nineteen medical schools in the country whose 
course has thus been extended, and it need hardly be 
added that they are the leading schools of the profes- 
sion. The action of the New York school will greatly 
strengthen the efforts for elevating professional stand- 
ards, as it is one of the largest and, by general consent, 
one of the best medical schools in the United States 

Among other excellent results that will follow from this 
action is the reduction of the number of mediocre grad- 
uates. 


.... Oxford University has conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity among others on the Most Rever. 
end Robert Machray, Primate of all Canada, and upon 
the Most Reverend John Travers Lewis, Archbishop of 
Ontario and Metropolitan of Canada. 


....‘‘Insigni cum laude’’ is the honor awarded to 
Henry N. Russell, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., who has just 
graduated at Princeton. This honor has never before 
been granted in the history of the University. Five 
men graduated ‘‘ Magna cum laude.”’ 

COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

Oberlin—June 23d. Graduates A.B., 64; Ph.B., 16; 
S.B., 4; D.B., 17; A.M., 22; Conservatory of Music, 8: 
Physical Training Normal Course, 6: Honorary degree: 
D.D., Prof. Henry Churchill King, of Ober’in. 

Western Reserve University—June 24th. From Adel- 
bert College 29 students graduated; from the Law 
School, 14. The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
President William McKinley. 

Lafayette—June 23d. Fifty-two were graduated in the 
several courses, and 30 received advanced degrees. 
Honorary degrees: LL.D., Andrew F. West, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Princeton University; D.D., The Rev. D. H. 
Campbell, class of ’72, pastor of the church at Mt. 
Union, Penn.; the Rev. F. H. Moore, class of, ’77, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Middletown, Del.; 
the Rev. D. G. Wylie, Ph.D., pastor of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, and the Rev. Maitland 
Alexander, of the Harlem Presbyterian Church, New 
York. 

Smith—June 22d. Degree of A.B. conferred upon 
80, B.S. upon 95. It was announced that the person 
who made the offer to the class of ’95 to give $2,000 for 
every $1,000 raised by the class for an academic build- 
ing, had made an additional offer of $10,000, provided 
the alumnz should raise the other $9,000 for the erec- 
tion of a scientific laboratory building. 

Tuskegee Institute—Forty-eight graduates; 1,073 in 
attendance during the year. There are 42 buildings and 
2,267 acres of land, the total value of which is about 
$300,000. 

Union—June 23d. A.B., 15; B.S.,7; Ph.B., 9. Hon- 
orary degrees: LL.D., the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
Washington, D. C., class of ’55; L.H.D., St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Brooklyn; D.D., the Rev. Alfred P. Botsford, 
Woodbury, N. J.; the Rev. Peter H. Brooks, Wilkes- 
barre, Penn.; the Rev. Frederick J. Bassett, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Ph.D., James E. Benedict, Washington, 
D. C., and Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University. 

Williams—June 23d. A.B. awarded to 7o. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D. on 
John Bascom, of Williamstown; Governor Roger Wol- 
cott, and Sanford Ballard Dole, President of the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii. 

Woman's College—Baltimore, June 15th. Graduated 
42 young women with the degree of A.B. Two fellow- 
ships of $500 each for foreign study have been estab- 
lished. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—June 16th. From the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts there were 105 graduates—53 Clas- 
sical, 18 Scientific, 34 Literary. The degree of M.D. 
was given to 32. Honorary degrees: D.D., the Rev. 
William Afee, the Rev. Howard Russell. The gifts to 
the university during the year, subject in part to an- 
nuities, aggregate $100,000. 

Trinity—June 2d. A.B., 17; B.S., 7. Honorary de- 
grees: Doctor of laws, Charles Ray King, Columbia 
College, 1831, M.D., University of Pennsylvania, An- 
dalusia, Penn.; Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. Edward 
Goodridge, of the class of 1860, Rector of Christ Church, 


Exeter, N. H.; the Rev. Storrs Ozias Zymour, Yale 
1857, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, Conn.; 
the Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, Yale College, 1868! 
Bishop-Coadjutor-elect of the diocese of Connecticut. 

Hamilton—June 24th. Degrees in course: A.B., 20; 
B.Ph., 3; A.M., 11. Honorary degrees: Ph.D., Archi- 
bald Charles McLachlan, Jamaica, N. Y.; D.D.: The 
Rev. John Wilford Jacks, Romulus, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Israel Newton Terry, Utica, N. Y.; the Rev. Frank 
Samuel Child, Fairfield, Conn.; LL.D.: Alfred William 
Newman, Madison, Wis.; L.H.D., the Rev. Thomas 
Samuel Hastings, D.D., LL.D., New York City. 

Bowdoin—June 24th. At the ninety-second annual 
commencement 59 men were graduated. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute—lune 24th. The de- 
gree of S.B. was conferred upon a class of 31. 

Beloit—June 22d. At the fiftieth commencement the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of 
Chicago, promised to give a new woman’s dormitory to 
cost $30,000. 

Wellesley—June 22. 142 received the B.A. degree, 
and M.A was conferred upon 4. 

Mount Holyoke—June 23d. A.B. conferred upon 21; 
B.L., 22; B.S., 13. Mary Brigham Hall was dedicated, 
and the corner-stone of Mary Lyon Hall was laid. 
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THE general attitude of the United States toward peo- 
ple of the far East has been so inhospitable, and the 
Sand Lot orators have so controlled the policy of our 
country, that it is not strange that Japan has offered a 
formal protest to the conclusion of the treaty for the 
annexation of Hawaii. Under our laws Orientals, in- 
cluding both Chinese and Japanese, cannot become citi- 
zens of the United States; and there are drastic pro- 
visions to limit the admission of Chinese to this coun- 
try. Steps were taken the other day here in New York 
to return as a laborer one who had come to do mission 
work among his countrymen, but who was discovered 
ironing a shirt. The Japanese protest declares that the 
annexation of Hawaii would deprive the Japanese liv- 
ing there of rights to which they are at present entitled 
under treaty. There are 25,000 Japanese with large 
property rights, and they are entitled to become 
citizens of Hawaii but could not become citizens of 
the United States. Another consideration concerns 
those Japanese who have been naturalized in 
Hawaii, and who it is feared will not find 
their franchise rights allowed by this country, and who 
will therefore be unprotected by any Government. 
There are also certain claims made by Japanese against 
Hawaii now pending which might be repudiated by the 
treaty. The contents of the answer to the protest, sent 
by Secretary Sherman, have not been made known; but 
it may confidently be asserted that the rights of Japan- 
ese now naturalized and their claims against the Ha- 
waiian Government would not be jeopardized. It is, 
however, seen to be a somewhat anomalous position 
that the Japanese protest should have for its purpose 
either to protect those who have ceased to be Japanese 
citizens or to make it easier for Japanese to become 
subjects of another nation. It is not likely that the 
treaty will be acted upon at the present session. It 
requires too much study, and the Senate will not re- 
main in Washington a day after the passage of the 
Tariff bill. Senator Morgan has introduced a bill for 
annexation by proclamation of both houses of Congress 
which would, if adopted, do away with the necessity of 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate approving the treaty. 


TueEend of Tariff revision is now in sight. The Sen- 
ate finished last week the last of the schedules and the 
free list, and proceded on Saturday to take up the nu- 
merous paragraphs which had been passed over, includ- 
ing hides, leather, gloves, etc. It is hoped that the 
final vote will be reached by the end of the present 
week, and the bill be sent to conference. The confer- 
ence stage appears far less formidable nowthan when 
the bill was reported to the Senate with its wide de- 
partures from the House rates. The gap between the 
two has been narrowed so that the differences are not 
radical. The differences were greatest in the wool and 
woolens schedule. The House bill proposed duties of 
eleven and twelve cents on raw wools of the first and 
second class, while the committee reported in favor of 
eight and nine. The committee receded from its posi- 
tion, however, and made the rates tenandeleven. The 
demands of Western Senators made this necessary. A 
charge was also made so as to impose triple duties on 
certain kinds of third-class wools, called carpet wools. 
It is claimed that these wools are extensively used for 
the manufacture of clothing, and should pay much bet- 
ter rates than unscoured wools which go into carpets. 
The Senate rates are higher than the House rates on 
this class. The changes in rates on woolen manufac- 
tures correspond to those on raw wools. The Finance 
Committee was sustained by the usual majorities on all 
the divisions. A reciprocity provision and an anti-Trust 
amendment are to be reported. It is intimated that the 
latter will be directed chiefly against the Sugar Trust. 


Ou1o Republicans are early in the field with their 
State ticket, headed by Governor Bushnell, and promise 
to make a vigorous campaign for Governorship and 
Legislature. The national platform is reaffirmed, 
President McKinley’s Administration is warmly in- 
dorsed, and Senator Hanna is appreved for election to 
succeed himself. Factional differences seem to be put 
aside in the presence of a political enemy who is enrter- 
taining hopes of success on a free-silver platform. In 
Iowa an attempt at the fusion of Silver Republicans, 
Democrats and Populists was only partly successful. A 
State ticket headed by F. E. White, Democrat, was 
agreed upon; but two-thirds of the Middle-of-the-Road 
Populists bolted. Silver and State issues are to be the 
war cries of the campaign. The platform approves the 
utterances of the Chicago Convention and assails corpo- 
rations. 


It is reported that Costa Rica has finally agreed to 
sign the treaty making the whole of Central America 
one federated Republic. Guatamala signed it a few days 
ago, and it looked then as tho Costa Rica would hold 
off for some time, as she was in a prosperous condition, 
and a considerable party had arisen in opposition to the 
But Costa Rica has been especially favored by 
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having her president, the first President of the Central 
American Republic, and her distrust was removed. Al- 
ready plans have been formulated for a general uni- 
form system of currency forthe five States, and great en- 
thusiasm reigns throughout the country. 





THE Diamond Jubilee pageant in London on June 22d, 
surpassed all expectations. Contrary to many prophe- 
cies, there were no casualties, the crowd was as good - 
natured and amenable to regulations as it was immense. 
There was no delay in the procession, and all went off 
most satisfactorily. The weather was perfect, chang- 
ing froma cool, cloudy morning to brilliant sunlight 
just as the Queen herself took her place in the proces- 
sion. The crowd had gathered overnight, filled the 
sidewalks, and made it difficult for those who had seats 
on the stands to reach them; but there was no disorder. 
The stands were full, tho strange stories were told of a 
tumble in prices, and even of seats given away at the 
lastmoment. First in the procession, starting about 
nine o’clock, came the Colonial troops, under the lead of 
Field Marshall Lord Roberts. This included the Pre- 
miers of the Colonies, and battalions of troops from all 
the dependencies of the Empire. First came the North- 
western Police of Canada, then the troopers from New 
South Wales, Victoriaand New Zealand, including some 
of the diminishing Maoris. Africa followed with its 
reminders of Matabele wars inthe formofempty sleeves 
and scarred faces, while other Australian and Tasma- 
nian companies carried attention back to the Pacific. 
Then came what were described asthe oddities; Hong- 
kong Police, Dyaks from Borneo, Sikhs from India, 
Cypriotes from the Mediterranean, Haussas from West 
Africa, and so on, until every race had been represented 
and the crowd realized as never before what the British 
Empire meant, and to the Queen, as she looked out from 
the palace window as they passed by, came, possibly, a 
new sense of the meaning of the term, her ‘‘ dear peo- 
ple.” After aninterval the second procession appeared, 
giving an object lesson in the. military power of the 
little island, as the naval review of a later day gave one 
of its power by sea. The Life Guards, King’s Dragoon 
Guards, Scots Grays, Royal Horse Artillery, all ablaze 
with brilliant uniforms and medals, recalled the Crimea, 
India, Afghanistan, the Nile and South Africa. All 
were attended by seemingly innumerable bands of mu- 
sic, and aroused the most intense enthusiasm. 





ALL this, however, was but preliminary tothe real 
interest which centered in the third or Queen’s pro- 
cession. First came the aides-de-camp to the Queen, 
including many of the most distinguished officers of the 
two services. They were followed by the foreign naval 
and military attachés, including General Miles and his 
staff, who, if less gaudy, were no less marked favorites 
of the people. The next section, including officers from 
the Indian Empire, was enthusiastically received. The 
carriages conveying the special representatives of the 
foreign Governments passed by quickly and were fol- 
lowed by the court dignitaries and female members of 
the royal family. This introduced the personal ele- 
ment, and the familiar faces were greeted most heartily. 
Then came the personal escort of the Queen, delegates 
from the Colonial troops and Life Guards and thirty-six 
English and foreign princes on horseback, including the 
heirs to many thrones. Among them were Prince Henry 
of Prussia, two Grand Dukes from Russia, Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan of Egypt, Prince Mahit of Siam, 
Prince Danilio of Montenegro, Prince Aresugawa of 
Japan and many others. These were followed by the 
special guard of honor, composed of twenty native 
officers of India cavalry regiments, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Rajputs and others, just preceding the Queen herself 
in her carriage drawn by the famous cream-colored Han- 
overian horses. With her sat the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Christian, while on either side rode the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of Wales, followed 
by the Duke of Connaught. The cheering that greeted 
the Queen was almost overpowering. AS one corre- 
spondent wrote: ‘‘I have heard many royal acclaims, 
but I never heard such heartfelt cheering as the central 
figure of the day drove slowly by.’”’ On reaching St. 
Paul’sthe Queen was met by the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the Church of England, and the Cathedral was filled 
with a brilliantcompany of guests. The services were 
simple but impressive, closing with the benediction by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or rather with rousing 
cheers led by the Archbishop, after the roll of drums 
had announced the end of the ceremony. 


FOLLOWING the procession and the services at St. 
Paul’s came receptions, The next day the House of 
Lords and Thursday the House of Commons were re- 
ceived; but the close was, in some respects, as interest- 
ing as any, when the great fleet of England was 
gathered at Spithead, and five miles of battle-ships and 
the best modern naval enginery gave a conception of 
what England can do upon the seas. The one thing, 
however, that stood out most conspicuously was the 
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loyalty and devotion to the Queen herself. From the 
moment when she passed to her carriage and touched 
the button which sent her message of grateful acknowl- 
edgement to her people and besought the divine bless- 
ing upon them, tothe cheers in St. Paul, she herself was 
thecenter of thought, and all the great pageantry was 
admired and praised not so much for itself, as for its 
sharein her reign. There was an overpowering sense 
apparent at times in the manifestation of the great ex- 
tent of the Empire anda new realization of what it 
meant to be a British subject; but all this was lost sight 
of in the personal affection for the Queen. Even the 
grumblings at the omissions, the scant curtesy shown to 
some great men or great movements, the bitterness 
manifest in the words and acts of some Irishmen and 
some Indians, attracted but little notice, as if they were 
felt to be directed not at her, but at Ministers, who 
practically disappeared out of sight. 
seemed to feel it and to enter as never before into the 
fulness of her privilege. The love of her people was 
reflected in her face, and as she passed along the streets 
she became idealized, until the tributes to her personal 
appearance were something never before heard. 
the expression of one correspondent not given to over- 
much deference to royalty, there appeared ‘‘ the most 
beautiful and queenly old lady, with a delicately gray 
face and hair and an expression which gave a sublima- 
tion at once of majesty, pride and tenderness. . . . 
The venerable sovereign was not only the all-important 
personage of the occa sion; she was its belle as well.”’ 


And she herself 
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THE first election under the new franchise in Holland 
was held June 15th. The law passed in 1896 conferred 
the franchise upon every male citizen who has reached 
the age of twenty-five years and pays a direct State tax. 
It admits all who can prove that they are householders, 
and have paid rent of houses or lodgings during a fixed 
term, or that they are owners or tenants of boats of not 
less than twenty-four tons capacity, or that they have 
been during a fixed term in employment, with an an- 
nual wage or salary of at least £22, 18s., 4d., or possess 
a certificate of State interest of at least 100 florins, or a 
State savings-bank deposit of at least 50 florins, or the 
legal qualifications for any profession or employment. 
It went into force on May 15th, and the first election 
was held June 15th for members of the second Chamber. 
The chief interest turned on the relative strength of 
the Liberals and other parties. In the Senate, or first 
Chamber, after the election of last July, the Liberals 
numbered 31, having a majority of 12 over the Catho- 
lics, extreme Protestants and Conservatives. 
ond balloting took place on July 25th and gives the 
final result. The Lower House will be composed of 
45 Liberals, 22 Catholics, 21 Orthodox Protestants, 4 
Historic Christians, 4 Radicals and 4 Socialists. There 
was some expectation that the Catholics, taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions in the Protestant ranks, would 
secure the majority. That, however, has been proven 
incorrect, and the anti-clerical, which is also a free- 
trade coalition, will have a majority of six seats, or, if 
the moderate orthodox Protestants unite with the Lib- 
erals, a majority of 14. According to the last census 
the Dutch Reformed Church has 2,200,000 adherents, 
the other Protestant Churches number a little over half 
a million, while there are 1,500,000 Catholics, not quite 
100,000 Jews, and about the same number belonging to 
other Churches. The overwhelming Liberal victory has 
been followed as was anticipated, by the resignation of 
the Ministry. 


The sec- 


Now that the Queen’s Jubilee is over Europe is again 
turning its attention to Eastern politics. The one fact 
that appears to stand out above all others is the virtual 
if not formal alliance between Germany and the Sultan. 
Even Russia, for the time being at least, is subordi- 
nate, and under German suggestion Turkish troops are 
pouring into Europe, and the garrisons in Eastern 
Turkey are being strengthened. There is no change 
in Thessaly. If a Daily News correspondent from Volo 
is to be trusted the Turks are gathering what harvest 
they choose and the rest is rotting; Larissa has been 
stripped and Elassona is full of booty from the cities 
and villages of the plain. The Turkish Government, it 
is said, accepts the principle of withdrawal from Thes- 
saly but hesitates about the details involved in carrying 
out the principle. In Crete the quiet has been disturbed 
by an unexpected attack by some 1,200 Turks on the 
insurgents, who are now planning revenge. Meanwhile 
the reports say that the Governorship of the Island has 
been offered to M. Droz, an ex-President of Switzerland, 
who in turn has assured M. Hanotaux of his acceptance. 
In Central Europe the air is full of rumors of Cabine 
changes in Germany and of approaching dissolution of 
Austria unless the rapidly increasing bitterness between 
the Germans and Czechs into which others are being 
drawn, can be overcome. The general impression seems 
to be that no one will dare do anything and that the 
Turk will reap the result in his usual way at the ex- 
pense of Christian races. 
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Hindrances and Helps. 


Ir seems to us strange sometimes that the victory 
of the Kingdom of God is so long delayed. One 
would think that with the inducements to the Chris- 
tian life as great as they are, the rewards so tran- 
scendent, it would be an easy and a short task to per- 
suade men to take the right and strong side with 
God. The early disciples expected that in their own 
lifetime this victory would be accomplished—to be 
sure by the miraculous appearing of their Lord; but 
they expected, and with apparent good reason, such 
large accessions before his coming as would well- 
nigh renovate the world. 

But scarce had they begun the task set before them 
by their Lord's last command, before they discovered 
very great hindrances. Itwas these that gave occasion 
to the meeting of the first council of the Church at 
Jerusalem. Paul had been preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen, and other Christians began to stand in 
his way, to say that he was cheapening the Gospel, 
and to tell his hearers and converts that Paul was no 
true teacher, and that they could not be saved under 
his teaching. This was the first great check the Gos- 
pel received, and it was received almost as soon as 
a forward movement in the way of evangelism had 
been started. All the power of Paul’s eagerness, and 
all of the weight of the character of Barnabas, as 
they carried on their holy campaign, were suddenly 
and completely checkmated by the opposition, not of 
pagan unbelievers but by that of Christian believers. 
It became necessary for Paul and Barnabas to stop 
their work and take a long and tedious journey to 
Jerusalem in order to resist this opposition at its 
headquarters and assume for themselves the liberty 
to preach the free Gospel to the heathen. 

The lesson, then, is as old asthe first council of the 
Church, that the hindrances to the rapid spread of the 
Gospel are not chiefly those that are presented by un- 
believers, but by believers themselves. In the case 
of the Jewish opposers of Paul, their attacks were on 
account of his indifference to the niceties of formal- 
ism, just such criticisms as are now made of Chris- 
tians who, in their eagerness to save souls, pay no 
attention to the preciosities of form and service, and 
who object if people are plucked from the burning 
with some violence, or with some noise of drums and 
some lack of sacraments. With this insistence on 
Jewish forms came an intolerance of other people’s 
conscience,that claim of control over the opinions and 
methods of other Christians which we may not yield 
to command, quick as we should be to yield when we 
find that our liberty is endangering the souls of really 
weak brethren. And this intolerance was carried to 
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the limit of schism, a readiness to destroy the large 
unity and liberty of the one body of Christ. 

Mr. Moody is so far right when he says that it is 
the sins and errors of the Church which are hindering 
the conversion of the world. Some of them are indi- 
cated by the events which broke up Paul’s work and 
sent him to Jerusalem. Others exist now, and it is 
our duty to find out what they are; but it is as true 
now as it was then that the chief causes of delay are 
to be found in the Church itself and not in the world 
of unbelief 

But with all the hindrances of sin and schism the 
Kingdom of God moves on. As never before, the 
Church is fairly, if not magnificently, awake to its 
duties. Thethousands of Achans, and of disciples 
neither hot nor cold, and of disciples divergent and 
quarrelsome, cannot annul the power of the promise 
of Christ, which accompanied his last command, that 
he would be with the scores of true apostles who go 
out into all the world. The Kingdom of God hastens 
on by virtue of the faithfulness and in spite of the 
hindrances of the Church. 





“Punishment of Crime by the People.” 


WE have commented on the lynching by a mob in 
Urbana, O., of a Negro guilty of the crime of rape. 
He had been arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. All this had been accomplished 
witha celerity that left nothing more to be asked— 
indeed, the haste was extraordinary. He was taken 
out of prison the same night by the mob, altho 
the sheriff was aided by the State militia miserably 
handled, and was hanged. It wasa case in which the 
law had done its best, in its most summary way, and 
the guilty man was sure to suffer the extreme penalty 
which the wisdom of Ohio and of every other 
Northern State imposes on the crime. 

On the second Sunday after the lynching the pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church in Urbana, John 
B. Helwig, D.D., preached a sermon which was re- 
ported to be an apology for the lynchers. He re- 
peated it the next Sunday. As it has now been re- 
printed in full in the Urbana papers, we are in no dan- 
ger of doing injustice to the preacher, who twice de- 
livered his discourse toa church of some six hundred 
members, and now offers it to the entire citizenry of 
Urbana and Ohio. 

The first thing we should expect in such a sermon 

would bea condemnation of the violent breach of 
law, and the murder of a man condemned to life im- 
prisonment. Our readers will be surprised to learn 
that this Presbyterian doctor of divinity from the be- 
ginning to the end of a sermon long enough to be 
divided between two issues of the Urbana daily 
papers, nowhere once offers or suggests a word of con- 
demnation for the mob of murderers. Dr. Helwig 
speaks of the act as ‘‘ the violent enforcement of jus- 
tice beyond the sanction of the civil law,’’ altho he 
admits that it was ‘‘ wrong in the light of the civil 
statute,” and that ‘‘no one can lawfully defend it”; 
and ‘‘a law-abiding community’’ must not express 
“*too severe censure of the law-upholding officers ’’ 
who ‘‘ may feel it their duty to uphold the law at all 
hazards.’’ But the entire drift of his sermon is to give 
the good reasons which have led to ‘‘the punishment 
of crime by the people.’’ Four of these reasons as 
given are the inadequate penalties affixed by law, as 
for rape, the abuse ofthe pardoning power, the delay 
of the courts, and that, finally, 
‘Down in the hearts of the people there are times when 
the justice which is found inthe divine law against 
crime asserts itself, with a power beyond modera- 
tion and control, times when the sense of justice says 
the criminal ought to die.” 

This is the whole substance of the teaching from 
the pulpit of the pastor of the chief church in Urbana; 
and he concludes by saying that other communities 
have no right to sit in judgment on the feelings of 
the people who have witnessed such a crime. 

Nevertheless we must sit in judgment on this lynch- 
ing and on those that apologize for it. The Gov- 
ernors of Florida, Mississippi and Texas sit in judg- 
ment on them; the editors of the religious papers in 
the South sit in judgment on them, Lynching is bar- 
barism, and Ohio would go back to barbarism if Dr. 
Helwig’s apology were held valid. Civilization com- 
mits the punishment of crime, no matter how hei- 
nous, to law and courts; and we are astonished to 
find a Christian minister who has no one word of ‘re- 
buke for the men who assaulted the jail, attacked 
sheriffs and soldiers, and seized and hanged, with all 
accessories of brutality, a man, no matter how vilea 
wretch, who had been sentenced to the full penalty 
of law for his crime, 
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The lynching shamed the State; the apology shames 
the Church. 


National Anniversaries. 


WE are so accustomed to celebrating our Nation’s 
birthday that it hardly occurs to us to be possible 
that other nations may have no birthday to celebrate, 
But such is the fact. England has no birthday. Who 
can tell us when Great Britain began to be a nation? 
She is shut up to celebrating the movable birthday of 
successive royal personages, or she may be reduced 
even to the necessity of accepting for the Nation’s 
holidays the Mondays when bank clerks takean out- 
ing. It is only the new nations that have, like the 
United States, achieved independence that can burn 
powder on their Fourth of July. 

It is the policy of kings to make much of their 
birthdays. One would expect that the chief holiday 
of Germany would be the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Empire; it is the birthday of William 
II. Acountry like France, that has no king, and 
that has had so many revolutions, hardly knows what 
event to celebrate, and it has settled on the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile. 

We print this week, as being especially appropri- 
ate to the Fourth of July season, a few interesting 
articles on the national holidays of these our sister 
nations. [t may be of interest to carry this survey 
further and state in the briefest manner the Inde- 
pendence day of some of the other countries, or if 
such a day is not observed the next most important 
national holiday. The South and Central American 
States observe as their chief festival the day when 
they threw off the yoke from Spain or Portugal. Thus 
Brazil celebrates her independence September 7th, 
1822; Chile, September 18th, 1810; Ecuador, August 
18th, 1809; Colombia, July 20th, 1810; Venezuela, 
July 5th, 1811; Bolivia, August 6th, 1825; Peru, 
July 28h, 1821, and Costa Rica, September 15th, 
1821. The Hawaiian Islands by a singular coincidence 
celebrate the Fourth of July as we do; for on that 
day, three years ago, their constitution was framed 
and the Republic formally proclaimed. 

Most of the nations with a monarchical form of 
government observe the sovereign’s birthday. Thus 
Germany, the twenty-seventh of January; Portugal, 
the twenty-eighth of September; Russia, the sixth or 
May; Belgium, the fifteenth of Novem er; Austria- 
Hungary, the eighteenth of August; Italy, the four- 
teenth of March; and the Orange Free State, the 
second of October. Then there are others that ob- 
serve neither of the foregoing occasions, but have 
holidays of a special character. Korea, for example, 
commemorates the thirteenth of August, when, five 
hundred years ago, the present dynasty of ‘‘ Ye’’ was 
founded. Spain observes May 2d as the day she was 
released from the dictatorship of Napoleon I, and 
Switzerland the third Sunday in September as a day 
of prayer, thanksgiving and penitence. 

Other nations, as China and Uruguay, seem to have 
no patriotic holiday; but that does not mean there 
are no days in which the people stop working to observe 
some established festival. Most, if not all the coun- 
tries, have religious holidays; but they are primarily 
under the jurisdiction of the Church, and, as such, 
do not belong to this list. 

It is a grand thing for a nation to have a great 
national holiday, which will inspire by its memories 
the eloquence of oratory, stir the fervor of youth, and 
rekindle the patriotism of age. We grudge to such a 
day no waving of flags, no effervescence of powder, 
no booming of cannon. 





The Queen and Her Peoples. 


THE world has taken a great interest in the Queen’s 
Jubilee, and is profoundly impressed by the depth 
and warmth of the enthusiasm manifested for her by 
her subjects. That they are strongly attached to her 
—Englishman, Scotchman, Hindu, Burman, Austra- 
lian, African, North American, South American— 
and to her kingdom and empire is beyond question. 

They love her not only for what she is, but for 
what she represents—the freest and best system of 
monarchical government the world has ever known. 
She lays no heavy hand upon any of her peoples; her 
Government extends strong and equal protection to 
all subjects of all races; and the policy of her reign is 
the advancement of civilization. 

Tho England has exercised great freedom in the 
seizure of territory, she has emphasized the spirit of 
justice in dealing with subject races. Ifthe Dutch 
of South Africa despise the natives and classify them 
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with animals, the English do not; if the humanitarian 
Belgian King finds it impossible to conduct the 
affairs of a Free State on the Congo without having 
to meet multiplied charges of atrocious cruelties 
toward the people, the English Governors do 
not; if Germany degrades an officer for maim- 
ing and murdering poor Africans as a_ tyrant, 
British rule over far more extensive territory is almost 
entirely free from such scandals. If our dealings 
with our own aborigines mark ‘‘a Century of Dis- 
honor,” English Government to the north of us has 
no Indian question. We do not say there have been 
no blots or stains on England’s colonial history; but 
she may challenge the world to show an equally lib- 
eral and just colonial policy. The Jameson raid is 
always mentioned to England’s discredit; but it has 
not been shown that the English Government ap- 
proved it or was even privy to it. If it be said that 
Mr. Chamberlain would have acquiesced inthe results 
if the raid had been successful, we do not care to de- 
fend the Colonial Secretary. The raid was criminal; 
but, after all, its purpose was really to redress griev- 
ances, give larger liberty to all and establish a juster 
government. That ischaracteristic of British policy. 

The colonial demonstration was one of the most 
notable features of the diamond anniversary; and 
from none of England’s outposts in the two hemi- 
spheres came a word of hostility or protest. Never- 
theless there was a bitter drop in the loving-cup of 
the happy occasion, and it was contributed by a peo- 
ple who might be as strongly attached to the throne 
as the Englishman, the Scotchman or the Welshman. 
The Irish could not forget their grievances even for 
the few days the festivities occupied. Black flags 
were displayed in Dublin, Cork, Limerick and other 
centers; and there were many hostile demonstrations, 
showing that Irish wrongs are still uppermost in the 
thought of these warm-hearted but combative people. 
It was the one discordant note which marred the 
beautiful harmony of the week, and it was heard 
wherever Ireland’s sons have settled. We are afraid 
it is true that the Irish hate England, and it is greatly 
to be regretted. It affects in some degree our own 
attitude. It helps to keep alive the jingo spirit; it 
makes weight—little tho it be in itself—against an 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty; it serves to give 
point in our political campaigns to hostile expres- 
sions toward England. 

It is, of course, aconstant trouble to England. It 
makes a perpetual Parliamentary question. It fre- 
quently becomes a cause of anxiety; and the fact 
that so many attempts to settle it have failed, has led 
some statesmen to regard it in the light of a neces- 
sary evil. But it can be settled, of course, and it 
ought to be settled. Give the Irish a reasonable meas- 
ure of Home Rule. Generous treatment, such as is 
given to thecolonies, would assuredly satisfy Ireland. 
The only reason for withholding it is the rooted 
prejudice that sustains Conservative obstinacy. What 
Mr. Gladstone proposed would have satisfied Ireland, 
but timid Liberals were afraid of it and went over to 
the Tories. 

It, would be an additional glory to a glorious reign, 
if during the closing years of Victoria’s rule the Irish 
question were settled on large and liberal lines. It 
would be a noble achievement, and would give new 
strength and unity to the British Empire. 





Catholics and Federal Chaplains. 


IF what a number of Catholic papers say about re- 
ligious service provided by the Federal Government 
at West Point and elsewhere is true, the Catholics 
have a just ground of complaint. Let us see. 

The Northwestern Chronicle says: 

‘‘ The rules at West Point require attendance at di- 
vine service on the grounds. Attorney-General Mc- 
Kenna’s decision forbids the providing of requisite 
means for attending divine service on the grounds, 
except through a violation of the rights of conscience 
which the Constitution guards.’’ 

It is true that the ‘‘appointed service at the 
chapel” at West Point is conducted by the Govern- 
ment chaplain, Who is an Episcopalian. But it is 
also true that there is another chapel on the grounds, 
open to all denominations. The Catholics have used 
it, and still use it. They have in it their own altar, 
which is screened from public view when not in use. 
The rules at West Point do require cadets to attend 
divine service on Sunday at the cadet chapel, unless 
they prefer, ‘‘on the ground of their religious faith 
or conscientious objections’’ to ‘‘attend some other 
place of worship.” No conscience is forced. If it is 
true, as charged, that the chapel where Catholics 
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worship is ‘*a disgrace,’’ doubtless the Government 
would allow it to be renovated and improved. These 
words from The Colorado Catholic go right to the 
point: 

‘Stripped of all sentiment, pique and disappoint- 
ment the single fact is that the Catholic students at 
West Point are as well cared for, spiritually, to-day, as 
tho they had an opportunity to worship in St. Peter’s. 
It is urged that they are obliged to worship in a poor 
building; but that Catholics have been denied the use 
of the regular chapel for services has not been made 
clear. If they have not been denied the use of such 
chapel, then why all this fuss ?” 

The Monztor brings up the whole question of Gov- 
ernment chaplains: 

“The ground on which THE INDEPENDENT bases its 

opposition to the Catholic chapel is that no denomina- 
tion should have special privileges and that at present 
the Catholic religion is freely exercised in a house open 
to all sects. We stand on the same ground, and we beg 
THE INDEPENDENT to tell us why has the Protestant 
Denomination invented and patented by the Govern- 
ment been given special privileges? Why should a 
clergyman of the Episcopalian sect be paid to rant in 
the Government church and why should Catholics be 
shunted into the coal sheds?”’ 
It asks why an Episcopal chaplain is chosen at West 
Point and given exclusive privileges. Chaplains are 
appointed by the President with the approval of the 
Senate. The present chaplain at West Point was 
nominated in the usual way, on the recommendation 
of the Academic Board and the Board of Visitors. 
We assume that an Episcopal minister was recom- 
mended because the majority of officers and cadets 
prefer that form of service to any other Protestant 
or to the Catholic order. Chaplains for each religious 
faith could not be appointed; some one must be 
taken and that one was an Episcopalian. The same 
rule applied in other cases results in the choice of a 
Catholic, ora Baptist, or a Methodist, a Presbyterian 
or other denominationalist. The general preference 
governs, we suppose. 

The Government has not ‘‘invented and patented ”’ 
the Episcopal denomination, if by that term TZhe 
Monitor means that there are more Episcopal chap- 
lains than of any other denomination. We have the 
official roster of the War Department before us, and 
it shows that out of thirty-four chaplains twelve are 
Methodist, nine Episcopal, four Presbyterian, four 
Baptist, two Catholic, one Christian, one Congrega- 
tional, and one Lutheran. According to this, if 
there is any preference at all, Methodism has it. In 
the navy there are seven each of Methodist and 

Episcopal chaplains, three each of Catholic and Bap- 
tist, two Disciple of Christ, and one Presbyterian. 

So far as we know no complaint has ever been made 
by any Protestant denomination that it does not get 
its share of chaplains, or that any other denomination 
gets more than its share. The number of Catholic 
chaplains is smaller than we expected to find it. 

It must be perfectly plain to everybody that mili- 
tary and naval cadets, soldiers and sailors, with their 
Officers, in active service cannot, like other people, 
go to church when and where they like. The nature 
of their service forbids that. The Government must 
see, therefore, that the privilege of divine worship is 
not entirely denied them. It must put chaplains on 
its ships of war, in its naval and military academies, 
with regiments and at posts. It cannot put two or 
more in each ship or at each post, A selection must 
be made. We had supposed and we still suppose 
that these selections are made in obedience to denom- 
inational preferences of officersand men. If it is not 
so, the public ought to know why and in what cases 
there has been discrimination for or against any par- 
ticular denomination. The rights of Catholics are 
just as sacred as those of Protestants or Jews, but not 
more so. If Catholic regiments, or Catholic posts, or 
Catholic officers and crews have Protestant chaplains, 
Catholics have just ground ofgrievance. If there are 
such cases, let them be stated. An indiscriminate 
attack on the whole system proves nothing but preju- 
dice in those who make it. 





THE non-partisan Citizens’ Union ofthis city is draw- 
ing the fire of some of the party organizations. Presi- 
dent Quigg, of the Republican County Committee, takes 
the position that those who are on the lists .of the Citi- 
zens’ Union ought not to be allowed toenrollas Repub- 
licans in the new enrollment this week. They might, 
he says, favor the nomination of Mr. Low without for- 
feiting their right to enrollment as Republicans, but 
they must not jointhe Union. This is both narrow and 
impolitic. The Union is not a party organization. It 
has no concern with State or national politics whatever. 
It does not care what a man’s politics are, whether he 
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is for Free Trade or Protection for Free Silver or the 
Gold Standard, whether he is a Republican, a Bryan 
Democrat, a National Democrat or a Populist. It only 
asks whether he wants for the municipality a non-parti- 
san, business administration, independent, honest, 
economical, efficient. That is all. Those who believe 
cities, towns and hamlets can only be rightly governed 
by partisans in the interest of party will not, of course, 
join the Citizens’ Union. But thousands of Republicans 
as well as Democrats, believe that city policies are in 
no sense identified with State or Federal policies, 


and are enrolled as members of the Union. They are 


honest men, intelligent men, and men of charac- 
ter. To read them out of the Republican Party 
for such a step is to reduce the intelligence, 
the character and the strength of the party. 


This new idea in city government has come, and it has 
come to stay. A similar union has been organized in 
Chicago, and the movement will be taken up in other 
cities. A prominent National Democrat has attacked 
the Union for delay in nominating its ticket, and re- 
flects with great bitterness on Republicans in general. 
Mr. Quigg would carry his party likes into the munici- 
pal campaign, Mr. Shepard his party dislikes. Itseems 
as hard for one to forget party as forthe other. This 
is slavery. 





THE Senate Committee has determined to reopen the 
settlement of the Pacific Railroads question proposed 
by the last Administration. Congress having failed to 
pass the Pacific Funding Bill, Mr. Cleveland and his 
Attorney-General entered into negotiations with the 
Reorganization Committee for a lump sum in payment 
of the Governmentclaims. About $45,000,000 was to be 
paid, andthe roads were to be free to reorganize and 
manage their own affairs, with no more Government su- 
pervision than is given to other roads through the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. This is as unsatisfactory 
to Western Senators as was the Funding bill, whose fail- 
ure was greeted with demonstrations of joy on the Pa- 
cific Coast. We, however, regarded it as a settiement 
favorable tothe Government. Not all that has been 
paid from the United States Treasury would be re- 
turned; but the principal would be secured and three 
per cent. interest. On the whole that would be good 
terms for the Government. The Federal contributions 
to a great transcontinental enterprise, that would not 
have been undertaken in the sixties at private cost, 
would not have been excessive. The roads are not now 
worth what was expended on them, and the Govern- 
ment’s share of the loss would have beena reasonable 
one. Now the Senate Committee unanimously orders a 
resolution to be reported suspending proceedings to 
carry the agreement into effect. The accompanying re- 
port of Senator Harris, of Kansas, seems to point to fore- 
closure with consequent ownership and control by the 
Government. This is something the United States is 
not ready for, as we believe. Better to lose $25,000,- 
000, get $45.000,000 back and keep out of an enterprise 
of doubtful result in Government hands is what most 
people willsay. The idea of ‘‘a continuous national 
highway to the Pacific Coast’? sounds well; butif one 
why not three? Why not also ‘‘a continuous national 
highway”’ from the lakes to the Gulf? and another from 
Maine to Florida? The country is not ready for Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, whatever the Populists 
may think. 





THERE were conferences held a few weeks ago in St. 
Louis between the Disciples and the Congregationalists 
of the vicinity, in which the question came up promi- 
nently whether these two denominations might not come 
much closer together. There will be held, the first week 
in August, a more formal conference between appointed 
committees of the Congregationalists and the Christian 
Connection on the subject of union. The conferences 
at St. Louis give occasion to an admirable editorial in 
The Christian Evangelist of that city in which the ques- 
tion was asked whether such a thing as a union of Dis- 
ciples and Congregationalists is a possibility, and the 
answer is given that the principles of fellowship and 
liberty under which both -denominations try to live 
ought to make anything possible that is right. The 
editor proceeds to show that the honest effort to bring 
about the unity for which Christ prayed might exist 
among his disciples, gives an emphasis to the subject 
of unity which no mere theorizing could achieve; that 
it will teach both bodies to study what are the funda- 
mentals of faith to be insisted on, and what the mere 
accessories; that the barriers to unity will be more 
clearly distinguished, and that the effort to do Christ’s 
will in this matter will bring believers into closer com- 
muniori with Christ. These are very weighty consider- 
ations. They look to something practical if not imme- 
diate. Absolute union is the object to be sought, 
under conditions that sacrifice everything non-essential, 
and nothing essential to the Kingdom of God. The only 
question is as to what is essential, and the answer is 
fairly well given by St. Paul when he was discussing a 
similar question, and he said that the Kingdom of God 
has nothing to do with such external and physical 
things as meat and drink, but with righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, 
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THE question is more or less being dis- 


cussed whether we have too many minis- 
ters; and here and there we hear a sugges- 
tion that young men be dissuaded from. entering 


the profession because there are now more ministers 
than will supply the churches. The spirit of the sug- 
gestion is very much like that of the labor unions, which 
forbid a man to apprentice his own son to his own busi- 
ness for fear the business will be too crowded. 
Pretty much every business is overcrowded. 
There are more lawyers, more teachers, more carpen- 
ters, more engineers, more tramps, than there would be 
room for if every one were provided with employment 
to fill his time. But that is no proof that there is not 
abundance of room for new applicants. Many a man 
crowds into a business for which he is not competent, 
and it would be to the advantage of the world if he 
were crowded out ofit. A good farmer may makea very 
poor minister, and it would be to the advantage of the 
world if the poor minister were to become a good 
farmer or insurance agent. The road oui of a profes- 
_sion should be made as easy as the road into it. This 
may be hard for the poor minister, but it is a blessing 
to the churches. There is room enough for good men; 
none too many good ministers for the churches. 





Ir is to be hoped that the famous case of the two 
priests against Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb., has 
now come toanend. Bishop Bonacum’s management 
of his diocese has been the occasion of much scandal, 
and his priests have been in rebellion against him. Two 
of them, Fathers Murphy and Fitzgerald, were sus- 
pended forcontumacy. The Apostolic Delegate Marti- 
nelli declared their suspension unjust and invalid. Con- 
tinuing the exercise of their functions, Bishop Bonacum 
excommunicated them. They refused to surrender 
their parishes. One of them held his people and the 
other was abandoned by them. Archbishop Hennessy, 
of Dubuque, appointed Father Baart as a commissioner 
to settle the case, which he did, finding against 
Bishop Bonacum on every point and _ requiring 
him to pay the court expenses. He appealed both 
against the decision in favor of the priests, and also 
against his paying the costs. The Apostolic Delegate 
has now settled that the two priests, being acquitted, 
cannot be retried; thatthe one of them who held his 
people may remain where he was, and that an equally 
good parish shall be found for the other; but he divides 
the cost between bishop and priests. The priests renew 
their obedience to the bishop, bury the hatchet, and 
make a retreat for a few days. What will happen to 
the bishop? We do not yet know; but if the repeated 
rumors that he is to be removed should prove true, it 
would be no more than is to be expected. 


Ir will be really interesting to see who is selected for 
Bishop of St. Cloud, which is a see in the Catholic 
province presided over by Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul. The Catholic population is very largely, perhaps 
chiefly, of German origin; and some of them are afraid 
that, through the influence of Archbishop Ireland, an 
Irish-American of ‘‘liberal’’ tendencies may be se- 
lected. So the editor of the Aatholisches Sonntagsbiatt, 
of Chicago, announces that he has sent the following 
dispatch to Rome: 

“To His Eminence Cardinal M. Ledochowski, Palace of 
the Propaganda, Rome, Italy. 

“Bishop-making for St. Cloud, Minn., intolerable, 
shameful. Godhelp us. Documents by next post.’’ 

The editor continues his abuse of the Archbishop in a 
way that illuminates the evils of having a hierarchy. 
We quote a few words: 


“The bishop-making in St. Cloud, Minn., will, we ven- 
ture to believe, far surpass anvthing that has up to now 
occurred. Dishonor and shame! One must use an 
ax on the heads of some of our Irish-Americans, and even 
that frequently does no good. . We believe either 
Mgr. Bauer will be the next bishop of St. Cloud or else 
Rome fears Ireland, and that we cannot believe. pus 

‘““We wish to advise the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Ireland that the battle, the life-and-death battle against 
liberalism and the shameful practices of the Lrish-Ameri- 
cans is proclaimed. St. Cloud cries to Heaven. They wish 
to killus! Alas, there are also German Catholic priests 
among the would-be servants of the Devil. Be cautious 
with the ass’s kick. A lion has teeth and claws. 

We send Archbishop Ireland two copies to-day. Itis to be 
hoped that he will not do any ‘speculating’ with them. 
We fear that he cannot be reached, that he is always away 
attending to important political business.’’ 

Our readers will see that the Kingdom of God in the 
Roman Church is not all righteousness and peace and 
joy inthe Holy Ghost. If Protestants had used such 
language of Catholics we should have thought it proper 
to rebuke them. And it does not appearto us that such 
a bishop as that editor would select would be anything 
but a firebrand. 


THERE is a sort of old-time, quaint, bucolic flavor of 
country happiness about the following lines, sent us by 
J. N. Clay, of Elberton, Ga.: 

It is hard to imagine a happier pair, walking amidst 
blooming roses, reposing under overhanging foliage and 
azure skies, than Eve and Adam in the Garden of Eden 
prior to their fall. But the race that approaches nearest 
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the primitive happiness of the two original sinners is the 


Southern black man, ten miles away on the plantation. 


farm. He walks undisturbed by his plow from early morn 
till late at eve, his only companion being anold, flop-eared 
mule or an idolized horse. He usually forms part of a 
sparsely settled colony, and on Sundays and at night visits 
from house to house, repeating and listening to the weird 
and legendary stories. He seldom writes, but communi- 
cates by word of mouth. A neighboring church is his 
Mecca where he meetsto laugh and talk and sing and pray. 
He goes to town once a month, and is always anxious to 
leave for home. In winter he enjoys his homemade milk 
and butter, and hams and middlings, and chickens and eggs, 
and wheat and corn—a'l the product of his honest toil. 
What cares he for hard times or bank failures so long as 
he has plenty to eat and a few hundred dollars buried be- 
neath his hearthstone or doorsteps? The country is the 
black man’s paradise, and he should possess it. 





WE are waiting for some more definite statement from 
the Catholic papers that are impeaching our statistics 
of the conversions in Germany to the State Church and 
to Catholicism. We stated that those figures were taken 
from Cfficial statistics and were to be found in the ‘* 7/e- 
ologisches Jahrbuch,’’ which is accepted as the best au- 
thority. We should like to be told the grounds for any 
impeachment of these statistics. Zhe Catholic Citizen 
says: 

“Tt is alleged that the ‘ Jahréuch’ has drawn its statistics 

from Government reports, but the reports themselves are 
not given; as every principality, even of those named in 
the ‘ Jahrbuch’ for '97, is its own chronicler, they cannot 
be brought under one general head.”’ 
We do not see why they cannot. We can give the fig 
ures separately for each principality, and anybody can 
add themup. Thus thenumberof Catholics who joined 
the State Church for the year in East Prussia were 
120, in West Prussia, 265; Berlin, 215; Brandenburg, 
197; Posen, 187; Pommern, 71; Schlesien, 991; Sachsen, 
218; Westfalen, 240; Rhein Provinz, 362; making a total 
of 2,866 conversions to the State Church from the Cath- 
olic Church, while the total losses to the Catholics for 
the year were 292—24 in East Prussia, 45 in West Prussia, 
7 in Brandenburg, etc. If these official figures can be 
impeached we should like to know and tell it. 


....To illustrate the discurteous liberty which some 
Catholics take with the highest dignities, we quote the 
following paragraph, which is allowed to appear con- 
spicuously in an influential Catholic paper. Speaking 
of an address by Archbishop Ireland, the writer says: 


“Tf Leo XIII was really delighted with said speech— 
which I believe not—it is a sure sign that the dear old saint 
has reached his second childhood and is more accessible to 
insincere flattery than he is able to detect the siren-likeand 
illogical statements and position of Archbishop Ireland. 

‘‘Furthermore, it is well tomake it plain that if by any 
process of misrepresentation, Leo XIII, or his successor, 
should be induced to champion the quicksand and noisy 
attitudes of the ‘ Pauline Prelate’ in these United States, 
Rome will find that at least nine thousand out of the ten 
thousand priests and prelates of this land are dead against 
any such madness; and as my belief is absolute in the final 
wisdom of Rome and in its final decisions, I cannot believe 
that even John Ireland is smart enough to fool the Holy 
See and thus change the testimony of ages. 

‘I have no personal quarrel with Archbishop Ireland or 
with Mgr. Keene. My only opposition to them is that of a 
critic toward noisy and blustering overassertion, overesti- 
mated and overambitious men, and because | firmly believe 
that they have used and are still using their holy positions 
for the furthering of un-Catholic and most unholy ends.” 


.... Speaking of the observation of a London period- 
ical tothe effect that the Methodists may claim to be 
the Church of the people inthe United States Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal says: 

‘There are only two objections to be made to this state- 

ment—first, that the Methodists are not the most numerous 
Protestant body in the United States, being a good way 
behind the Baptists; and, second, that even if they were, 
they would have no claim to be the Church of the people, 
considering that the Catholic Church contains as many 
members as any two sects together.” 
There are three objections to this statement. 1. The 
Methodists are not ‘‘a good way behind the Baptists.” 
Second, the Methodists are far more numerous than the 
Baptists. 3. Baptists and Methodists together number 
considerably more than the Catholics. Thus: 


Communicants. 
DEREMEMIORBS, © cc os eee serra ses eae eee 5,658,282 
RMADIG ooh ra Seuee ecu secaneewe eet see es 4,117,229 
RPRRRUOR SiS coeds xo Pea Sees bees toLee sees 8,156,963 


Methodists and Baptists together number 9,775,511, 
which is 1,618,548 more than the Catholics report. 


....-Among all the bedecked special representatives 
of the nations sent to do honor to Queen Victoria on the 
occasion of her jubilee, our own representative, White- 
law Reid, was conspicuous as being the only man that 
was dressed like a gentleman—in plain black broad- 
cloth and white linen. All the rest were starred and 
spangled with orders, and their uniforms were as poly- 
chrome as Dr. Haupt's Bible. We are glad that the 
United States was represented with such quiet distinc- 
tion. Another marked feature for which England de- 
serves full credit is the fact that in the service at St. 
Paul’s the presiding officers of the dissenting Churches 
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—Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists— 
were recognized as assisting the bishops and deans by 
their presence, and Nonconformist ministers aided in 
Anglican services in other cathedrals in the country. 
It was no more than a suitable recognition, considering 
that Nonconformists number full half of the population, 


....The Kentucky Baptist Association is really getting 
tiresome. Just when it was thought that the Whitsitt 
matter had been ended and the trustees of the seminary 
had settled everything, and Dr. Whitsitt’s supereroga- 
tory apology had been read to the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and the members had sung the Doxology and 
that other hymnwhich celebrated the ‘‘amazing grace 
which saved a wretch like me,”’ this Kentucky associa- 
tion by a vote of four to three has adopted a _ resolution 
calling upon Dr. Whitsitt to resign the presidency of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and recommend- 
ing that it receive no support so long as he remains 
at its head. If, under the economy of grace, stupidity 
counted as a sin the Kentucky Association would be as 
scarlet. 


....It was a great boat race, and the result con- 
founded all the prophets. The light men ran away 
from the heavy men, the fresh water from the salt water 
crew, and the trainer who had not said anything about 
imitating the English stroke, made a spectacle of both 
Harvard and Yale. With whatever exultation there 
may have been for the success of Cornell, there has 
been nothing but the heartiest sympathy with the 
manly and _ sportsmanlike Englishman who has 
trained the Harvard boys. One year was not time 
enough to reap the advantage of the change of stroke. 
We hope he will come another year and that the three 
colleges may try it over again together; and nobody 
will be sorry if Harvard gets its turn at victory. 


....Dhe Daily Graphic, of London, has a Washington 
correspondent who reported for that paper an interview 
with President McKinley, in which he spoke of the 
difference between Great Britain and the United States 
on the seal question, and discussed at some length the 
Cuban question. This interview has been commented 
on by English papers. Now we have received good and 
sufficient authority for stating that the correspondent 
had no interview with President McKinley, and no such 
statements were made to him bythe President. Fake 
interviews are bad enough when ordinary personages 
are concerned, but to make the Chief Magistrate of a 
great nation the victim of such a fraud upon the public 
is a wrong which words are inadequate to characterize. 


....It isa very small question, that of clothes, which 
has aroused sucha breeze in the General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. We see no reason why a 
clergyman of that Church, if he wants to wear a white 
garment should not be allowed to doso. If that makes 
him look more like a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and tends toward the union with that 
Church, all the better. At the time of the separation 
we held that it was not called for, and that the protest 
should have been made within the Church and not out- 
side of it. And so we hold now that the Reformed 
Episcopal Church should not narrow itself, but be large 
enough to hold both Ritualists and Puritans. 


.... There are nearly thirty women now acting as pas- 
tors of Congregational churches, besides several others 
who have been regularly licensed to preach. Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, discussing the late ordination of a woman, 
objects to the growing custom of inviting other than 
Congregational churches to membership in a council. 
We see no danger from this custom. A council only 
gives advice; and a Baptist ora Methodist can give ad- 
vice which even Congregationalists should heed. 


....It isannounced that the sisters of Notre Dame 
are toestablish in Washington the first American Cath- 
olic College for women. They have purchased land for 
the purpose adjacent to the Catholic University and 
the professors there will lecture in the new ccollege. It 
is said that ‘‘ the plans of studies will be higher than at 
any women’s college in the United States.’? Such 
rivalry we shall welcome. Let Smith and Bryn Mawr 
and the rest of the women’s colleges look out. 


....President McKinley’s letter of congratulation to 
the Queen was very felicitous. It said just the right 
thing in the right way, and was marked neither by ex- 
cessive dignity nor by exuberant feeling. It, has veen 
received with the most cordial expressions of satisf: c- 
tion by the English public. The occasion was an emi- 
nently fitting one for the acknowledgment of the strong 
ties which bind the two nations together. 


....-New disturbances are reported in Crete and fresh 
aggressions of the Turkish Armyin Epirus. We wish 
very much that it could be made clear that the Turks 
intend to withdraw from Thessaly, butan authoritative 
confirmation of the report seems yetto fail. What is 
more hopeful is the apparent slow breaking up of the 
concert of the six Powers. 


....We, too, are very sorry that no amnesty was 
granted to Irish political prisoners on the occasion of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. Evenif they do not deserve am- 
nesty it would have been good politics to grant it. 
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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF EPISCOPACY. 
BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


LONDON to-day is a City of Bishops, to say nothing of 
other strange folk who have all come to see the Jubilee 
Procession. Ina few weeks’ time the fourth Lambeth 
Conference assembles and two hundred bishops from all 
parts of the world are expected to take part in it. These 
have arrived in full time, sothatthey may also see the 
rare spectacle of a Queen of sixty years. 

This is not really the proper year for the Lambeth 
Conference, as the last one was held in 1888 and it is 
held every ten years. But this year is the 1,300th an- 
niversary of the landing of St. Augustine on our shores; 
and in order that the Bishops of the Church might join 
in the celebration, Archbishop Benson arranged for 
the Conference to be held this year. 

The coming Conference, as I have said, is the fourth 
conference. The first was held in 1867 when Longley 
was Archbishop. This Episcopal Federation, strange 
to say, had its origin not in a suggestion from the 
Mother Church in England but directly from one of the 
colonial churches—suggested by stormy events in yet 
another colony. The first suggestion of a General 
Council for the Episcopal Church came from Canada. 
At a Provincial Synod held in 1865, on the motion of 
the Bishop of Ontarioit was agreed that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury be required to devise some means ‘‘ by 
which the members of our Anglican Communion in all 
quarters of the world should have a share in the delib- 
erations for her welfare and be permitted to have a 
representation in one General Council of her members 
gathered from every land.’’ In the next year a Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury reported on the 
Canadian address, and in 1867 the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury addressed tothe bishops of the world, then 144 
in number, the following letter. He said: 


“(I propose that at our assembling we should first sol- 
emnly seek the blessing of Almighty God on our gathering 
by uniting together in the highest act of the Church’s wor- 
ship. After this brotherly consultations will follow. In 
these we may consider together many practical questions, 
the settlement of which would tend to the advancement of 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, and to 
the maintenance of greater union in our missionary work 
and to increased intercommunion among ourselves. Such 
a meeting would not be competent to make declarations or 
lay down definitions on points of doctrine. But united 
worship and common counsels would greatly tend to main- 
tain practically the unity of the faith, while they would 
bind us in straiter bonds of peace and brotherly charity.” 

The Conference began on September 24th, 1867, with 
Holy Communion, when a sermon was preached by 
Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois. When the Archbishop 
gave his opening address he recited ten subjects which 
were to be considered at the Conference. These were: 
The best way of promoting the reunion of Christendom; 
the notification of the establishment of new sees; letters 
commendatory for clergymen and laymen passing to 
different dioceses; subordination in colonial churches to 
metropolitans; discipline to be exercised by metropoli- 
tans; Court of the Metropolitan; question of appeal; 
conditions of union with the Church at Home; notifica- 
tion of proposed missionary bishoprics, and subordina- 
tion of missionaries. 

All these points were, of course, the outcome of the 
great Colenso controvery, which had much to do with 
the initiation of the Conference. The Archbishop went 
on to say that 


“the unexpected position in which our colonial churches 
have recently found themselves placed has naturally 
created a great feeling of uneasiness in the minds of many. 
I am fully persuaded that the idea of any essential separa- 
tion from the Mother Church is universally repudiated by 
them. They all cling to her with the strongest filial affec- 
tion, while they are bound to her doctrines and torm of 
worship by cogent motives of interest. At the same time, 
I have good reason to believe that there are various shades 
of opinion as to the best modes on which the connection be- 
tween the daughter Churches and their common mother 
can be maintained, and I trust that the interchange of 
thought between those who are chiefly interested in those 
important questions will lead to some profitable conclu- 
sions.”’ 

It would take too long to tell all that happened at this 
first Lambeth Conference. Everything was over- 
shadowed by the Colenso Episode. Your Dr. Hopkins, 
Bishop of Vermont, proposed a strong resolution pro- 
nouncing Bishop Colenso excommunicated; but the 
Archbishop ruled it out of order. But after a long dis- 
cussion, the Conference resolved, ‘‘that in the judg- 
ment of the Bishops here assembled the whole Anglican 
Communion is deeply injured by the present condition 
of the Church of Natal.” 

The second Lambeth Conference was held in 1878— 
again at the initiative of the Canadian Church. This 
time, however, onthe invitation of the new Archbishop 
—Tait. The demand for a second conference received 
much support in the United States, Negotiations 
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between the English and the American Church were 
opened up, partly through the correspondence and in- 
terviews which Bishop Kerfoot of Pittsburg, had with 
Archbishop Tait and partly through the visit paid by 
Bishop Selwyn to the States and his formal attendance 
at and address to the General Convention in New York. 
But it was decided that no question of doctrine should 
be submitted for definition. The Colenso controversy 
was not yet forgotten. 

In 1867 there were 144 Anglican bishops, and 76 at- 
tended the Conference. In 1878 there were 173 bishops, 
and 108 attended the Conference. The subjects dis- 
cussed were largely those which had been put aside at 
the previous conference on account of Natal contro- 
versies. The opening sermon was preached by Dr. 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Arch- 
bishop Tait was much affected when he addressed the 
bishops, for his son had died a month before. He had 
paid a recent visit to America, and the Archbishop re- 
membered this. In his diary he wrote: 


“Saturday all day at Canterbury to meet the bishops 
coming to the Conference. Forty present in the Cathedral 
when | addressed them from Augustine’s chair, I could 
scarcely bear up while I was addressing the Americans.” 


The meetings of this Conference were private, but 
notes were taken in shorthand. The reports of the 
various committees were afterward embodied in a ‘‘let- 
tertothe Faithful.”’ 

The third Lambeth Conference for 1888 was called 
together by yeta third archbishop—Archbishop Benson. 
He also called together the Conference which will 
soon sit; but alas, he will not be present, and his place 
is already filled by Archbishop Temple. In 1888 the 
number of bishops had risen to 209, and of these 145 
were present. Among the decisions of this Conference 
were: That the use of unfermented juice of the grape 
in Holy Communion was unwarranted and unauthor- 
ized; that the Church cannot recognize divorce; that 
persons living in polygamy should not be admitted to 
Holy Baptism. An important Report on Socialism was 
also drawnup. The revision of the Prayer Book by 
any single branch of the Anglican Communion was dep- 
recated. But perhaps the feature which has since 
been most discussed was the resolution on Home Re- 
union. Four bases were given on which this reunion 
must rest from the Anglican point of view: 1, The Holy 
Scriptures were to be the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith; 2, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds to be the suf- 
ficient statement of the Christian faith; 3, the two sac- 
raments ordained by Christ himself, and 4, the historic 
episcopate. 

At this Conference Bishop Whipple, who is again in 
London for the Conference of this year, preached the 
opening communion sermon, and was the Epistoler and 
Gospeler at the final service. At the close of the Con- 
ference a pastoral was issued, in which the Bishop said: 


‘““We have been permitted to meet together in larger 
numbers than heretofore. Contributions of knowledge 
and experience have been poured into the common stock 
from all parts of the earth. We have realized more fully 
than it was possible to realize before the extent, the power 
and the influence of the great Anglican Communion. We 
have felt its capacities, its opportunities, its privileges. In 
our common deliberations we have tested its essential one- 
ness amidst all varieties of condition and development. 
Wherever there was diversity of spirit among us there were 
also harmony of spirit and unity of aim; and we shall re- 
turn to our several dioceses refreshed, strengthened and 
inspired by the memories we shall carry away.” 


Now in a few days the fourth Lambeth Conference 
will meet in London. Two hundred and fifty invitations 
were issued and over two hundred accepted. 

The thirtieth of June will practically be the first day of 
the Conference, for there is to be a Bishop’s Devotional 
Service at Lambeth. On July Ist there will bea great 
service at Westminster Abbey, and on the second of 
July a visit will be paid to the landing place of St. 
Augustine in the Isle of Thanet. On July 3d 
there will be a visit to Canterbury Cathedral and 
St. Augustine’s College. On July 5th the Confer- 
ence will sit in session in the Great Hall in 
the Church House, and during the next fortnight the 
various committees of Conference will sit in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Church House. The last week will 
be devoted toconsideration by the great Conference of 
the reports ofthe committees. On Monday, August 12th, 
there will be a great service at St. Paul’s, which the 
organizers of the Conference desire the public to 
attend in great numbers. 

It is interesting to notice that tho much attention will 
be paid to the celebration of the 1,300th anniversary 
or landing of Saint Augustine, many are reminding us 
that Christianity in England did not uwe its spread to 
Augustine only. 

This week the 1,300th anniversary of the death of St. 
Columba, who introduced Christianity into the Northern 
parts of England, has been celebrated at Iona. It was 
from Iona that Columba sent out his missionaries. 
When the Lambeth Conference is over the Bishops are 
to go to Glastonbury associated by legend with Joseph 
of Arimathea. Mr. Freeman, the historian, asserts that 
in Glastonbury Abbey, ‘‘we havethe one great reli- 
gious foundation which lived through the sterm of 
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English conquest, and in which Briton and English- 
man have an equal share.”’ 
We shall learna lot of history in England this year. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Canada Presbyterian Assembly. 
BY THE REV. J. A. 


SECOND WEEK. 


McKEEN., 


IT has been hot at Winnipeg, with heavy rains, caus- 
ing rapid, luxuriant growth and mud. 
is peculiar. 


The prairie mud 
A member of Assembly spoke of sticking 
to the country as tenaciously as some of the country 
sticks to us. 

A great deal of the work of Assembly is necessarily 
done by committees. Fifteen ministers of other Churches 
have applied for admission into the Presbyterian in 
Canada. The committee with this matter in charge 
recommended the reception of thirteen of these; but, 
considering the fact that our own colleges provided all 
the men needed, they asked Assembly to enjoin presby- 
teries to discourage future applications. 

The present basis of presbyterial representation at 
Assembly is one in four. This matter was, last year, 
sent down to presbyteries, and they voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of reducing the representation to one in 
six. The Assembly, more conservative than the pres- 
byteries, agreed to make no change. 

By means of what is called the augmentation fund, 
the salaries of all ministers of the Church are raised to 
a minimum of $750 a year with a manse. The plan has 
worked well. It has relieved the Home Mission cof many 
of its charges, has encouraged settled pastorates, and in 
the Church at large has brought forth the fruit that 
comes from bearing one another’s burdens. The As- 
sembly was assured that the augmentation had done 
more than any other scheme to advance the interests of 
the Church. 

A large part of the population of Quebec Province is 
French Roman Catholic. Our Church is doing evangel- 
izing work among these people. We have ninety-three 
preaching stations and twenty-five mission.schools. It 
is considered a patriotic as well as a Christian under- 
taking. Civilizing forces are at work. The condi- 
tion of the press has improved. There is an in- 
tellectual awakening. At the last general election there 
was anexpression of independence that surprised the 
hierarchy. The people ask for better schools—schools 
with religion in them, but not schools with nothing but 
religion. Inquirers are seeking out our missionaries. 
A case was cited in which the missionary could not over- 
take all the work that was thus thrust uponhim. This 
question was pressed upon the Assembly, Shali the 
awakening in the Province lead to an evangelized or an 
infidel Quebec ? 

Recently the committees on State of Religion, Tem- 
perance, Sabbath Observance and Systematic Benefi- 
cence were amalgamated, forming the committee on 
Church Life and Work. The work of this committee 
necessarily covers a wide area. Circulars are sent out 
to the congregations with list of questions to be an- 
swered. Ninety per cent. ofthe sessions of the Church 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific responded to this call. 
When the convener had inthis way gathered informa- 
tion bearing on the fundamentals of church life, he was 
able to present a report that was all aglow with opti- 
mistic zeal. In connection with recommendations the 
Assembly pronounced strongly in favor of temperance 
and Sabbath observance. 

In Sunday-school work a new departure has been 
made in the matter of issuing Sunday-school helps. 
‘The committee has for some years been intrusted with 
this business, and have been publishing admirable 
quarterlies and lesson leaves. Their work has so 
grown that it became necessary to appoint an editor 

who would relieve the committee of the publishing part 
of their work. The Assembly has already an editor in 
charge of Zhe Presbyterian Record, the official organ of 
the Church, with acirculation of about fifty thousand 
copies a month. He also publishes Zhe Children’s 
Record, used largely in Sunday-schools, with a present 
circulation of about twenty-five thousand copies. The 
editor has been asked to take the additional work of 
publishing the lesson helps. It is expected that our 
people will encourage this undertaking with loyalty be- 
cause authorized by our Church, and with patriotism 
because an enterprise of our country. If the Sunday- 
school helps maintain their present high degree of ex- 
cellence, they will, for their own sake, deserve support. 

Conditions of church life have made it necessary to 
have a committee on Young People’s Societies. So re- 
cent has been the extraordinary development in the way 
of organized effort on the part of our young people that 
this is only the second report of the committee. There 
are upward of 12,000 Young People’s Societies within 
the Church, with a membership of over 30,000. 

One C. E. Society reports a membership of 617. A 
‘‘ Plan of Study’’ was attempted during the year, and 
succeeded well. It has in view the more adequate in- 
struction of the young people in the doctrine, polity, 
history and work of their own Church. Doctrine has 
its place at the weekly meetings, when a few minutes 
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are given to the study of the Shorter Catechism. The 
other subjects of the plan are presented upon the topic 
card for monthly consideration. By means of this plan 
last year our young people sought out some of the rea- 
sons why they were Presbyterians. They learned a 
good deal of the work of the Church that is being done 
by what, for want of a better word, we call ‘ the 
They considered the Life of John Knox and 
the doings of the Westminster Assembly, and the more 
practical subject of ‘‘ How the business of our Church 
is done.”’ It is believed that these societies will prove 
schools for the training of those who will, in a few 
years, be responsible for the working of the congrega- 
tions. They will graduate systematic givers and intel- 
ligent, efficient helpers in every department of. the 
Church’s work. 

The Assembly, after overtaking every item of the 
docket, closed, to meet next year in the city of Mon- 
treal. Some of the commissioners have gone west to 
the coast, but the greater number return to their work. 


schemes.”’ 


Winnepec, MAnIrosa. 
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Dr. CHAUNCEY BREWSTER, of Brooklyn, has an- 
nounced his acceptance of his election as Bishop-Coad- 
jutor of Connecticut. Dr. David H. Greer, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, in this city, has been elected 
Bishop-Coadjutor of the diocese of Rhode Island. His 
decision is not yet announced. 


....The annual report of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society shows that during the past year 321 stu- 
dents have been assisted—106 in the colleges and 215 in 
the seminaries—a falling off of 26, the decrease mainly 
in the colleges. The Society also gives assistance toa 
number of Western colleges, including Pacific Univer- 
sity and Pomona, Whitman, Salt Lake, Fargo, Lake 
Charles, Ridgeville, Rollins and Fairmount colleges. 
Some of the high schools have been-discontinued in the 
West, owing to the growth of the public schools. In 
general the mission schools of the department are well 
attended and flourishing. The receipts of the year were 
$137,413; the expenditures somewhat less, leaving a 
balance of a little over $1,000. 


....According to a statement in the London Zimes 
the Russians are making vigorous efforts in the direc- 
tion of a religious propaganda in Syria, and are sub- 
sidizing heavily the Greek Orthodox schools established 
in some of the cities, as Beiritt, Damascus, Tripoli and 
Haifa. One of the conditions of these subsidies is that 
the Russian language shall be thoroughly taught in the 
schools, and this is arousing considerable discontent, 
inasmuch as Russian is not used anywhere, while 
French is the language ig ordinary use. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that the clergy of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, especially those connected with the 
Patriarchate at Constantinople, are earnestly opposing 
this movement. The Secretary of the Grand Duke 
Serge, President of the Russian Society of Palestine, is 
now in Jerusalem inspecting the Russian schools. 


....There has been quite a little legislation in reform 
measures this past winter. In Illinois a Police Matron 
Bill has been passed, applying to cities of over 16,000 
inhabitants, and also astringent Temperance Education 
Bill. In Minnesota a bill has been passed prohibiting 
the admission of any one under the age of twenty-one 
to dance houses, concert saloons, or any place where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold or given away. In lowa 
liquor bills have been pronounced uncollectable. Anti- 
cigaret bills have been passed in a number or States— 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Connecticut and 
Indiana. In Kentucky the General Association of Bap- 
tists has adopted a resolution refusing church fellow- 
ship to persons engaged in the liquor business or in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and denying representation 
in the association to churches retaining such persons 
on their membership. In view of the fact that there are 
many rich distillers and wholesale dealers in the section 
it is thought that there will be some trouble. 


....-A year ago the Rev. Alexander Robinson, of the 
Established Church of Scotland, was suspended by the 
General Assembly on a charge of denying, in a book 
published by himself, the authenticity, credibility and 
truthfulness of the four Gospels, the divinity of Christ, 
the sacraments and the miracles, including the resur- 
rection. At this Assembly Mr. Robinson appeared with 
a statement, in which he announced his entire adhesion 
to the Confession of Faith, but drew a distinction be- 
tween doctrinal fact and the presentment of doctrinal 
fact, claiming liberty with regard to the latter while 
holding to the former. There arose some discussion, 
and he was finally asked distinctly as to whether he re- 
pudiated the teachings in that book. This he denied, 
Then there was a sharp discussion as to what course 
should be taken. The liberals asked for a severe cen- 
sure on the teachings, but in view of his announcement 
of his adhesion to the Confession, advised that he be 
warned to be more careful in the future, and that the 
case be ended. After a sharp discussion the conserva- 
tives carried their resolution by a vote of 308 to 134, 
calling for the continuance of the suspension, and, in 
case the resignation of Mr. Robinson was not pre- 
sented, his deposition. 
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....The recent Conferences of the Free Reformed 
Churches in Cape Colony, Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal make a pitiable showing. In the three States 
there are only thirty-six congregations with thirteen 
pastors. During the last year two new organizations 
were effected in Transvaal, at Kriigersdorp and at Jo- 
hannesburg. Lack of men and means stand in the way 
of further expansion. The author of the Kerké/ad bit- 
terly laments the dearth of preachers. The hope exists, 
however, that the theological schools will abundantly 
supply the demand in the near future. At the meeting 
at Pretoria of the Transvaal churches it was resolved 
to proceed to the organization of a ‘‘sustentation fund,” 
forthe purpose of aiding weak churches. Inthe ab- 
sence of a pastor the burden of the Church, according 
to the old Dutch custom, rests on the eldership, which 
is expected to supply the pulpit after a fashion, by the 
reading of a printed sermon or by an address. The 
churches sought the counsel of Professor Rutgers, of 
the Free University of Amsterdam, in this matter, and 
he advised a sort of examination for elders and the use 
of liturgical rather than free prayers. Some of the Boer 


- elders have resented this advice and are actively antag- 


onizing its consummation. They want the free prayer 
and hate the very idea of an examination. It has also 
been proposed to separate the preparatory and the 
strictly theological studies, committing the maintenance 
of the former to Cape Colony and the Orange Free State, 
and of the latter to the Transvaal. 


....The Luther League is a comparatively new or- 
ganization of young people among the Lutherans. It 
has had some difficulties to meet, and still has some 
prejudices to overcome. At the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the League for Pennsylvania, last week, consid- 
erable attention was given to this subject. Ina paper 
on ‘‘ The League: Its Dangers,’’ Mr. L. Trautman, of 
Pittsburg, said: 

“There is no auxiliary in the Lutheran Church that can 

compare with the Luther League. Our Church before the 
organization of the League was underestimated, misrepre- 
sented; now we command the respect of all who behold us. 
Dangers to the League consist of two kinds—real and imag- 
inary, the latter being the most troublesome. The adverse 
criticism bestowed upon the League has been very abun- 
dant. Because young people deviate from the track occa- 
sionally is no reason why the League should be considered 
dangerous.” 
Another paper considered ‘‘The Safeguards of the 
League,” and held that the Augsburg Confession is a 
strong one. A paper on ‘‘ The Young People of the 
Future ’’ held that they would assist in all the activities 
of the Church, saving sinners in high and low places, 
feeding the hungry, and ministering to the poor. 
‘They will shape the future, and nothing less than the 
highest ideals can they afford to hold up as models.”’ 
Dr. J. L. Smith, of Pittsburg, said that the only danger 
he apprehended “‘ lies in suppressing that sanctified zeal 
which our young people have manifested for the Lord’s 
work.”’ 


....The sentence of the judge on the conviction of 
Commander Booth-Tucker for maintaining a disorderly 
house at the Army barracks in this city, was given last 
week. The Commander attempted to make a statement, 
but the judge retused to accept it, saying that any state- 
ment must be*presented through the lawyer. He then 
announced that he should suspend the sentence, which 
means that the Court may at any time, if the law is not 
obeyed, call upon him and impose the punishment pre- 
scribed by the statute. The maximum sentence is a 
term of one year in the penitentiary and a fine of five 
hundred dollars. In giving sentence the judge empha- 
sized the fact that the term ‘‘ disorderly house,’’ was a 
purely technical term indicating a nuisance, and defined 
the nuisance in this particular case as not the gathering 
or assembling of the persons in the building, but the 
conducting of services at unreasonable hours. He then 
said: 

‘“No one objects to the work in which you and your as- 
sociates are engaged. You are rather to be commended for 
the good that you accomplish. You ought, however, to 
consider the rights of those who live about you. All reli- 
gions teach us that the first duty we oweis to our neighbor, 
and to so conduct ourselves as not to injure him. If the 
services had been so conducted in the hours at which such 
services usually are conducted, you would not be before 
this bar. You are an intelligent man and know that every 
one must obey the laws of the land. . . . I trust that the 
verdict in this case will be a lesson to you and to those 
with whom you are associated, and that you will never 
be called upon again to appear before the bar of justice.’’ 


....-A farewell meeting was held in this city last 
week to Heli Chatelain and some co-workers, who are 
starting for Africa to inaugurate the work of the Phil- 
African League. The object of this league is to bring 
relief to the large number of slaves in Central Africa 
and to endeavor to break up the slave trade, especially 
among the Moslem tribes, by establishing a series of 
colonies. The section selected is the high tableland 
between Benguella and Lake Nyassa. The plan of 


work is to acquire fertile lands by concession from 
European Governments and by purchase from the 
natives, the adoption and settlement in model Christian 
villages of freed slaves and natives to be educated in 
farming and handicrafts. 


The station work is to be 





divided into four main departments—agricultural, in- 
dustrial, educational and medical or charitable, each in 
charge of acompetent specialist. Mr. Chatelain has had 
wide experience in Africa and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation. At the farewell meeting ex-Mayor 
Hewitt presided, and among those who took part were 
ex-Chief-Justice Daly, Paul du Chaillu, the well-known 
explorer, Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, President of the 
League, anda number of others. Applications had been 
received by Mr. Chatelain from a number of persons to 
join the enterprise. Those already accepted and com- 
missioned are Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Lea, Mr. J. F. 
Rodman and-Mr. W.C. Bell. Among the members of 
the league are Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review of Re- 
views; Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Booker T. Washington, and a number of others. 





Missions. 


The Gospel in Manchuria. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


As the thermometer on the night of the last Mon- 
day in January showed twenty-four degrees below zero 
(Fahr.), I anticipated a disagreeable time during a 
short trip to the north. Thewind, veering away south- 
ward, made the temperature more bearable while it 
still continued cold enough. It is anything but com- 
fortable traveling when the roads are hard as iron, un- 
even as a plowed field and the cart a springless one. 
Four hours of jolting travel overthe rough road brought 
us to the village of Daoyitun, a dozen miles north of 
the city. This village is composed of 400 houses irreg- 
ularly laid out over a large space of ground. The peo- 
ple are all farmers, their land lying in all directions 
around the village,some of it being two miles away. 
Among the few Christian members we have had here 
for several years are two earnest and zealous men who 
have been preaching and living Christianity so that the 
former suspicions against it are quite removed and 
many are well acquainted with Christian truth. Here 
I baptized thirteen men, five women and girls, and two 
infants. These bore an excellent character, and were 
thoroughly conversant with Christian doctrine. There 
is the less risk of introducing improper characters there 
now that the Roman Catholics are there as a safety 
valve to accept those who come for litigation purposes 
Early next morning we started across country on 
rougher roads for fully twenty miles. It was I P.M. be- 
fore the cart got into the inn of Baojiagang, where 
breakfast and dinner were combined. There have been 
forthree years a few members here baptized in Yilu, 
eight miles to the east. They applied some time ago 
for liberty to rent and furnish a chapel of their own, as 
Yilu was at too great a distance for regular attendance at 
worship. Their request was granted, and the present 
visit was one of inspection. Since the opening of the 
chapel, barely a couple of months ago, the applicants 
of baptism there increased from eleven to seventy-two, 
mostly heads of families and farmers. I was surprised to 
learn that there was here a small cluster of Roman Cath- 
olics, the descendants of converts of a century ago. They 
express anything but cordiality toward the *‘ ‘ heretics’ 
to whom on opening a chapel the people go in crowds, 
while no one for a century ever joinedthem.’’ Save 
reviling language they have manifested no persecuting 
spirit here. After our afternoon meal we moved east- 
ward a couple of miles to Joomintun, where we have a 
large number of converts, some of them well-to-do farm- 
ers. Here seven women were baptized who could not 
well have gone to Yilu, where men were to be baptized 
on the following day. On arrival at Yilu we found the 
chapel crowded with men waiting for baptism from the 
neighboring villages. That evening and next day 
abouf 130 people were examined, whose names had been 
for at least four months on the list of applicants for 
baptism. Including 2 infants, 119 persons were bap- 
tized in Yilu. Next day we had the service of commun- 
ion here for the first time, and then went south five 
miles to Chingshwitai, an important town on the main 
road to Moukden, where again old applicants, and women 
unable to go to Yilu were baptized. In ailon this short 
journey, including 4 infants, there were 165 persons 
added to our church by baptism. There are in that 
neighborhood in all about 600 applicants for baptism on 
the list now who are receiving Christian instructionand 
are under the supervision of our agents prior to exam- 
ination for baptism. 

In the important town of Yilu, with its thousand 
houses, there is now not one professed idolator of the 
Buddhist type. Of all the important places of business 
there is only one whose chief is not on the list of appli- 
cants for baptism; and this one is an inquirer and pro- 
fessed believer. The heads of the three great pawn- 
shops are no further than the inquiry stage. Vilu is 
now virtually a Christian town. The seven temples are 
absolutely deserted, no worshipers having visited any 
of them for a year. 


Movukpen, CHINA. 





THE situation in Madagascar appears to be im- 
proving. General Gallieni has forbidden the appro- 
priation of any more chapels or churches by the 
Jesuits, and over ninety, which had been seized, have 
been restored to the Evangelicals. The missions have, 
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however, suffered a most serious loss by the death of 
two of the missionaries of the Paris Socity, M. Escande 
and M. Minault. They were passing through the sec- 
tion of a hostile tribe and had not taken the precaution 
to secure guards. M. Escande was one of the first men 
sentfrom Paris and had done very good work. His as- 
sociate had only recently arrived. 


Biblical Research. 


An Independent Critic. 


PROBABLY the most independent Old Testament 
critic of our times is Professor Klostermann, of the 
University of Kiel, who, on purely critical grounds, an- 
tagonizes most decidedly the Wellhausen reconstruc- 
tion scheme of the Pentateuch. Klostermann is nota 
conservative after the type of Zahn, of Stuttgart, Rup- 
precht, and others, who have inthe last year or two 
attempted to substitute the old views on the origin and 
development of the books under consideration for the 
current critical teachings, and who have made a very 
determined stand of these traditional positions. Klos- 
termann is himself a critic, who acknowledges the right 
and the principles of criticism, but insists that the 
Wellhausen methods and manners are radically wrong. 
He has been publishing his impeachment of modern 
criticism in a series of lengthy and detailed articles in 
the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, six of these having ap- 
peared two orthree years ago. Inthe last issue of this 
journal, No. 1, a. c., after a long interruption, he has 
again taken up the subject, which will be completed in 
one or two issues yet tocome. It is now possible to get 
a clear idea of the methods and results of his anti- 
criticism, as virtually only the finishing touches remain 
to be added. 

In the first article Klostermann showed the neces- 
sity of beginning the literary criticism of the Penta- 
teuch by starting from an absolutely sure basis, finding 
the chief fault of Wellhausenism in the very fact that this 
is not done here. Ina second article the critic finds this 
basis in the absolutely sure fact that in the days of Josiah 
the Deuteronomic covenant books were discovered in con- 
nection with the existing Mosaic literary remains, and 
wereaccordingly received asa partand final portion of 
the revelations of the law given through Moses. A third 
investigation shows that the editor of this last covenant 
book had before him already that portion or section 
substantially of the Pentateuch which begins with Num. 
10. It, as we have it yet, and that this had, down to this 
time been generally accepted as an authoritative docu- 
ment from the Mosaic period, with which now the 
newly discovered book was to be united. A fourth dis- 
cussion showed that, as far as the whole scheme and 
structure was concerned, this portion or section of the 
Pentateuch constituted the chief contents of a large 
work beginning with Genesis and going to the close of 
the Book of Joshua, and that this portion or section had 
for its purpose tocombine the historical and legal remin- 
iscences from the foundation period of Israel, and 
to do so in the maner of a transparent genea- 
logical and chronological plan. The fifth article 
showed that this book in its unity of contents, 
existed already in the days of King Hezekiah, 
and at that very time was enlarged by the addition of 
Moabitic Paralipomena, beginning with Num. 28, 
which enlargement, however, was in harmony with its 
purpose and contents; and that the date of the original 
work must be put back at least tothe reign of this king. 
But as the peculiar method of work on the part of the 
author consisted chiefly in the skilful chronological ad- 
justment of the materials he found at hand and in the 
union of the orders of public services with the thread 
of history, it was possible to determine the earliest lim- 
its to which this work can be assigned only by micro- 
scopic detail work. Accordingly, the sixth essay in this 
series attempts to establish the fixed chronological sys- 
tem of which the author makes use; and as it was dis- 
covered that the system culminated in the date of the 
Solomonic temple dedication, the conclusion could be 
drawn that the author wrote /ater than this event, but 
at a period when the epoch-making significance of this 
event was still present in the consciousness of the peo- 
ple. This conclusion now remained to be tested by a 
careful consideration of the different portions that con- 
stituted the public service system of Israelitish worship. 
The first effort in this direction is made in the new arti- 
cle, which is devoted to the arrangement of the sanctu- 
ary and of the camp, and which is found to harmonize 
with the general scheme suggested. The article, which 
is one of thirty pages, investigates the subject largely 
from the text-critical side, with the interesting conclusion 
also that, notwithstanding the variants of the Greek 
Samordan and other texts, the current Hebrew text is 
text-critically the most satisfactory and the nearest ap- 
Proach to the original form of these portions of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the same issue is found an exceptionally strong 
conservative article by a leading Wiirttemberg scholar, 
the well-known Dekan Westbrecht, which was origi- 
nally delivered at the theological course of conserva- 
tive scholars held in Stuttgart last summer. It is 
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entitled ‘‘ Die Apostel als die Lehrer der Kirche.” lt in- 
vestigates the view of modern criticism that the Apos- 
tles did not possess, and did not claim to possess, an 
authoritative position as teachers of the Church. Espe- 
cially at the hand of the Pauline Epistles and of both 
the Synoptical and the fourth gospel, this is shown to 
be incorrect. A strong case is made out tothe effect that 
the apostolic office was intended to be and was the official 
teaching office for the Christian Church. The article, 
which is one of twenty-nine pages, is a model of bib- 
lical study. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 1Jth. 


PAUL AND THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER.—ActTs 
16 : 22-34.—ACTS 16: 31. 








GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” 

Notes.—'‘‘ Commanded to beat them.’’—Assuming that 
the public accusation was true, and not thinking to ask 
if they were citizens. ‘* The stocks.”’—‘* A wooden 
contrivance to hold the feet fast, and into which also 
the head and hands could be inserted. This also was 
illegal punishment for a Roman. ‘* Praying.” — 
Aloud, sothat the prayers were heard as well as the 
singing. ‘* Singing hymns.’’—What those hymns 
were is not quite certain. The word is applied tothe 
psalms sung at the paschalsupper. But in the expres- 
sion ‘‘ psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs,”’ the 
hymns seem to be distinguished from the psalms. We 
may have preserved in Paul’s pastoral epistles some 
passages from these hymns, introduced by the formula 
‘* This is a faithful saying.”’ ~ 
—Earthquakes are common there but the miracle of 
the special providence is in the coincidence of the earth- 
quake with the imprisonment of Paul. ‘* Doors 
were opened.’’—This does not seem to have been miracu- 
lous. ‘* About to kill himself.’’—Because he sup- 
posed he would be held responsible for the escape of 
the prisoners. —‘* Trembling for fear.’’—He con- 
nected the earthquake, which he supposed a sign of 
divine displeasure, with the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas.—_——‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?’’—It is quite 
unlikely that the jailer had any very clear idea what he 
was to be saved from. He was nota Jew, but a pagan, 
probably; yet hemay have known that Paul had taught 
the necessity of salvation from God’s wrath.———“‘ Be- 
liever.’’—Paul answered him as if he meant to ask 
about spiritual salvation and not mere salvation from 
the earthquake. —‘* And thy house.’’—The salvation 
of the household was because they also believed, and 
not on the ground of the jailer’s belief. We are told 
that Paul preached to them and that his house also 
‘* rejoiced.”———‘‘Up into his house.’’—Out of the 
prison into the jailer’s private residence. 

Instruction.—The most virulent opposition to Christi- 
anity comes from those whose wicked gains it removes. 
Hence the universal opposition of rumsellers and all 
who make a living from vice. They will ruin the 
Church if they can, just as they attacked Paul and 
Silas. 














‘*4A great earthquake. 














Christianity does trouble wicked people. It is its 
business. Christianity fights. It attacks old, bad 
customs. If it does not it does not deserve to be called 
Christianity. 


We might have expected to hear that the Apostles 
prayed, but hardly that they sang. But their joy and 
faith in God were all the stronger for their afflictions. 
They saw that the warnings of Christ were all coming 
true, and they were only doing as he had told them to 
do: ‘‘ Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in Heaven.” 

The Apostles were not only singing and praying to 
God, but they had an audience. It will do no hurt to 
let our Christian joy be known. 

God is just as faithful as ever by his providence to 
his people. He may not send an earthquake for their 
delivery, but he can be trusted to send his Spirit to give 
them comfort. 

That was a remarkably honest, faithful jailer, tho 
superstitious and unenlightened. Most men, in an 
earthquake, would have thought first of their own 
safety and run for the open street. He thought first of 
his duty, of his prisoners, and witha sort of stoic con- 
scientiousness was going to kill himself when he 
thought his charges had escaped, even with no fault of 
his. 

Those are the most likely to become Christians who, 
like the jailer, while not Christians, have tried to do 
right, and obey the laws of conscience which everybody 
feels and recognizes. Conscientiousness, faithfulness, 
diligence and thoughtfulness in other things helps one 
in beginning a Christian life. 

There is just one thing to do to be saved—take 
Christ’s teaching and religion as ours; that is, believe 
on him, trust him for salvation, obey him. 

The jailer’s household was to be saved on just the 
same condition that he was saved, namely, belief. A 
parent’s faith will not save the children. It will only 
putthem in a favorable position for hearing the truth 
and accepting it, 
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Literature. 


Corporation Finance.* 


Mr. BAGEHOYT made it clear, in his ‘‘ Lombard 
Street,’’ that the business of the future was to be 
done on credit; and this book is really an application 
of that principle and its corollaries. 


of the principle lies in the fact that by the exercise of 
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proper care it is practically safe for the owner of cap- 
ital to lend it to the user, and for the user to borrow 
it. The successful business man may count on mak- 
ing, say, ten per cent. profit on all the capital he 
uses. 
this. If he borrows half of it at five per cent. his 
gain becomes 12% 


If he owns it all his gain can be no more than 


per cent.; and, as Mr. Bagehot 
showed, the competition of enterprising young houses, 
using largely borrowed capital, gradually pushes the 
old concerns out of business. 

Hence, there must be some science, or system of 
rules, governing the lending and borrowing of money. 
It must be known to some one how far it is safe to 
lend, and what information should be required from 
the borrower. But while such a body of rules must 
exist, they have hitherto been of an esoteric charac- 
ter. They have doubtless been observed by careful 
bankers and sagacious investors; but they have never 
been formulated so as to be generally available. 
This service, so far as relates to corporations, Mr. 
Greene has now rendered, and his book well deserves 
the careful examination of have much 
money to invest, whether they be private persons or 
directors of fiduciary institutions. The knowledge 
here disclosed is quite too high for the ordinary man 
to attain; but even he may be profited by learning 
some of the more important features of safe and un- 
safe financial management. 


those who 


The limit of borrowing by a corporation, according 
to Mr. Greene, should be the minimum value of the 
property, and the practical test 1s found in the answer 
to the question: To what amount can commercial 
paper or bonds be floated at par and at about the rul- 
ing rate of interest for such borrowings? Loans on 
real estate in prosperous cities may be made with 
safety up to a higher percentage of the appraised 
value than in the case of country property. In such 
cities two-thirds of the regarded 
as a safe limit, altho the lowest rates of interest are 
secured by those who borrow only half the value 
of their property. But loans on the property of cor- 
porations are regarded by Mr. Greene in a somewhat 
different light from those on real estate. Such loans 
are really alien not so much on the tangible property 
of the concern as on its business success. A manu- 
facturing corporation, for instance, may invest very 
large sums in a permanent manner. It may construct 
elaborate machinery and expensive buildings, and 
have a dollar’s worth of property to show for every 
dollar spent; yet if the company is not successful, its 
tangible assets, magnificent in appearance tho they 
may be, may be practically without value. Put up at 
auction, no one would make a bid for them, unless it 
should chance that some other large concern is in po- 
sition to take up the business. In such cases we may 
say that the value of the property is limited by the 
specialization of its uses; while most real estate in 
cities, getting much of its value from the land, irre- 
spective of buildings, if not available for one purpase 
can be used for others. 

But when we have determined the rule or standard 
of borrowing we have to put it in practice, and here 
the way is beset with difficulties. In thecase of mu- 
nicipal bonds, ordinarily the best of securities, it is 
necessary to be assured that the statutes have been 
complied with; and this is no easy task. In the case 
of other corporations, we have to analyze and verify 
their reports; and it is herethat Mr. Greene’s quali- 
fications are especially manifested. It is quite possi- 
ble for reports to be, so tospeak, innocently deceptive; 
that is, the officers of the company may not be aware 
that their bookkeeping is conducted on false prin- 
ciples. Every one knows or ought to, that our gov- 
ernmental bookkeeping is bad; the Post-office, for 
instance, omits charges that amount annually to many 
millions. But there is a good deal of bad railroad 
bookkeeping. This becomes easily possible, because 
most large railroads constructed or ac- 
quired branch lines, whose bonds they assume or 
guarantee, and whose accounts they include with their 
own. As it is far from easy to tell just how preduc- 
tive these subsidiary roads are, owing to the fact that 
freight originating on them may be carried along dis- 


valuation is 


have 
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tance on the main line, it often happens that these 
lines appear to be profitable when they are not. 
Sometimes the reverse may seem to be the case. 
Altogether the matter is very intricate, and Mr. 
Greene shows clearly the importance to investors of 
securing the opinion of experts. 

Applying the principle that the security of a rail- 
road bond is not the tangible property but the busi- 
ness, Mr. Greene observes that in case of default 
bondholders now have to wait for a receivership to 
terminate before they can be repaid, which means 
frequently that they must consent to a readjustment 
or reduction oftheir claims. 

He appears to regard this condition of affairs as 
something inevitable; but certainly it is outrageous 
and ought to be reformed. The policy of the courts 
has been distinctly unfavorable to the prompt collec- 
tion of debts. We have in mind the case of a rail- 
road that defaulted on its first mortgage bonds, and 
by means of incessant postponements of the decree of 
foreclosure and sale, receiver's certificates and 
other liens were made to absorb the entire value 
of the property. There should certainly be laws 
enacted prescribing a definite limit of time within 
which mortgagees should be put in possession of their 
security. At present, as Mr. Greene says, a bond- 
holder is merely entitled to what he can get above 
the operating expenses of the railroad, and can only 
get the property pledged to him after ruinous delays. 
In fact he seldom gets it atall, and never except after 
ruinous costs and losses. 

Many subjects of public interest are touched on by 
Mr. Greene, not the least important of which is that 
of stock-watering. Ashe says, if the public would 
reconcile itself tothe idea that the stockholders of a 
corporation are entitled to something more than sim- 
ple interest on their money, provided it is fairly 
earned, there would not be so much inducement to 
increase the number of shares of stock. It would be 
easy to goon referring to one point after another on 
which Mr. Greene has something weighty to say; but 
we must content ourselves with advising every one 
that has the responsibility of large investments to 
read this book with attention. It is in several re- 
spects an epoch-making treatise, and it would not be 
surprising if it had some important practical results. 





Newman’s Anti-Pedobaptism.* 


BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Dr. NEWMAN has made acontribution of very consid- 
erable value to historical literature by popularizing the 
results of the latest investigations of questions that 
still need much investigation before results approxi- 
mately certain can be reached. His contribution is all 
the more valuable because of its timeliness. No people 
need more than Baptists sound instruction in their own 
history, and few people have received less of it. There 
is great ignorance among them regarding the past, and 
most of the information accessible to them is misinfor- 
mation. So-called histories of the denomination are, 
forthe most part, based on traditional notions; they 
are history as it ought to have been, perhaps, but not 
history as it actually has been. The imprint of the de- 
nominational publishing house on this volume will lead 
many to read it who might otherwise refuse to be en- 
lightened, and will, in the estimation of many, add to 
the authority of the views therein set forth. 

But for this state of things, it would be impertinence 
to commend Dr. Newman’s book for its example of a 
sound historical method. Not many weeks ago the 
editor ot the most influential Baptist paper of the South 
said: ‘‘We have no sort of doubt that there have been, 
in every age since John the Baptist preached in the 
wilderness of Judea, those who were essentially Bap- 
tists, by whatever name they may have been called. 
We believe this because we understand the Bible to 
teach it, and we have as much historical evidence for it 
as wecould reasonably expect in the circumstances.”’ 
That is the spirit in which the most of so-called Baptist 
history has been written. Men have come to the study 
of history with a rigid theory, which they have pro- 
fessed to gather from the teachings of the Scriptures: 
and their purpose has been to discover facts that would 
sustain the theory, not to learn what all the facts really 
teach. Believing that the Apostolic churches were just 
such as the Baptist churches of to-day, and reading our 
Lord’s assurance that the gates of Hades should not 
prevail against his Church, this has seemed to them 
clear proof that there must have been Baptist churches 
in allthe ages. Sothey have tried to trace a succession 
through the various heretical bodies of the early and 
medieval centuries, with the result of so perverting facts 
as to make every well-read Baptist blush for his people. 








* A History oF ANTI-PEDOBAPTISM, FROM THE RISE OF PEDOBAPTISM 
vo A.D. 1609. By Atsert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1897. 12mo, pp. xi, 474. 
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Dr. Newman has not gone to the Scriptures to learn 
from an uncertain exegesis of an obscure passage what 
history is to teach him; he has gone to the facts them- 
selves and, by applying to them rigorously a scientific 
induction, has tried to discover their significance. A 
large part of the sources are now published, and acces- 
sible to anybody who will take the trouble to study 
them; others are indirectly available through the labors 
of persevering scholars on the Continent of Europe. 
All these Dr. Newman has used with diligence and dis- 
cretion; and he has put the results of his studies of 
years intoa book that combines accurate scholarship 
and attractive literary form. Henceforth for a Baptist 
to be ignorant of these things will be inexcusable. 

The history of Baptists (under that name and holding 
their present beliefs and practices) begins in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Therefore Dr. 
Newman has done well to call his book a History of An- 
ti-Pedobaptism, rather than a History of Baptists. It 
would be well if this distinction could always be main- 
tained, but probably it is too late now for that. Of 
course, those sects or parties that maintained the bap- 
tism of believers only were essentially Baptists; but the 
modern Baptists have added to this tenet one that few 
of the Anti-Pedobaptists held or practiced, namely, that 
only immersion is baptism. The first clear trace of An- 
ti-Pedobaptism Dr. Newman correctly finds among the 
followers of Peter of Bruys, but from the beginning of 
the eleventh century it appears to have a practically 
continuous history. His studies cover, therefore, a 
period of about five centuries. They give the first ade- 
quate account in English of a most important movement 
in the history of the Church, the original reformation 
movement. Much investigation is yet necessary before 
this story can be fully told. Preger, Loserth, Bouter- 
wek, Keller, Miiller, and other scholars have broken 
the road, but a good deal remains to be accomplished. 
What Dr. Newman has done, and he has done it well, is 
to give results up to the present. He would be the last 
person, probably, to claim finality for them. 

And for this same reason any criticism of details must 
be as tentative as our author’s text. To us his least 
satisfactory chapter is that on the Waldenses. Dr. 
Newman appears to give too much weight to the con- 
clusions of those investigators who would depreciate 
the evangelical character of the Waldenses, and too lit- 
tle weight to the contemporary testimony of Roman 
Catholic writers against the sect. These writers agree 
in attributing thoroughly evangelical doctrine and prac- 
tice to the Waldenses. There is an acknowledged dif- 
ficulty in reconciling this testimony with remnants of 
Waldensian literature, especially the account of the 
conference at Bergamo first published by Preger. 
Further light must be awaited for the solution of this 
problem; in the meantime there are more reasonable 
hypotheses than Dr. Newman’s, that the Waldenses 
were, in 1218, little removed in doctrine and practice 
from the Catholic Church, but by 1260 had, in some in- 
explicable way, become evangelical. This is not the 
place to argue the question; it is enough to point out 
that here is a possible difference of opinion, and that 
scope is afforded for further study. 

One could have wished, also, that several pages, or 
even an entire chapter, instead of a few lines, could 
have been given to the Anabaptists of Berne. The 
most remarkable book on the Anabaptists published for 
several years is E. Miiller’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Bernischen 
Taufer.’’ If the conclusions of this writer are to be 
trusted—and he fortifies them with abundant docu- 
mentary material, before unknown, from the archives 
of the canton and other equally unquestionable sources 
—the history of the Anabaptists of Switzerland must be 
entirely rewritten. Not only did they exist in Berne 
before Zwingli began his reformation, but they endured 
there after the other cantons succeeded in extirpating 
this pestiferous sect. Anabaptism, according to Miiller, 
has a continuous history, from an unknown antiquity, 
but certainly iong antedating the Reformation, down to 
the present day. This is entirely contrary to the con- 
clusions of preceding writers, which are fairly stated in 
the excellent monograph of Dr. Burrage, who makes 
Swiss Anabaptism begin a little before 1525 and end by 
1535. It seems probable that Dr. Newman did not re- 
ceive this book until his own was going through the 
press, especially as the author is referred to as ‘‘ Meyer” 
(p. 159). Inthat case the lack we deplore is our mis- 
fortune rather than the author’s fault. 

It was, as Dr. Newman declares, impossible for him 
to give a detailed account of Denck’s writings; but it 
should have been possible to give a more intelligible 
summary of his chief teachings than is comprised in the 
extracts printed on pages 164 and 165. Especially was it 
desirable to indicate his departure from Luther regard- 
ing justification by faith. Also, a clearer notion of the 
chiliastic notions of Hofmann would have been welcome. 
To be sure, these were made public before he joined 
the Anabaptists; but they continued to be the most 
striking feature of his teaching, and by far the most in- 
fluential. It is impossible to understand Jan Matthys 


and Miinster without a knowledge of this part of Hof- 


mann’s work. , 
Specially to be commended is Dr. Newman’s account 
of the origin of the General Baptists. He gives no 
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encouragement—not even that of mention and refutation 


‘—to the absurd claims of antiquity put forth by certain 


English Baptists. It is well known that nine of their 
churches claim an origin in or before the year 1600: and 
it is probably equally well known that there is not a 
scrap of evidence in existence, of any sort, to support 
the claim. Dr. Newman finds that the first church of 
the body, afterward known as General Baptists, was 
that established by John Smyth, in Amsterdam, in 1609, 
and that it began with Smyth’s baptism of himself— 
an affusion not animmersion. His self-imposed limita- 
tions make it unneccessary for the author to discuss the 
introduction of immersion among the English Baptists; 
but his narrative contains several interesting oditer 
dicta on the subject, to one of which we must take ex- 
ception. After quoting the testimony of certain Mennon- 
ites that they had inquired of Smyth and his followers, 
‘‘for the foundation and form of their baptism” and 
their testimony: ‘‘ We have not found that there was 
any difference at all, neither in the one nor the other 
thing between themand us.’’ Dr. Newman adds: 

“It ts not probable from the context that the term ‘ form 

of baptism’ in the above quotation refers directly to the 
mode of applying the water. It probably refers rather to 
the words spoken in connection with the administration of 
ordinance ”’ (p. 387). 
The first of these two sentences we take to be correct, 
the second wrong. While the phrase ‘‘ form of bap- 
tism”’ does not directly refer tothe mode of applying 
water, it does include that as well as the words 
spoken. This seems to be the only meaning warranted 
by the text, the context orthe usual interpretation of 
such documents. And if this be the correct interpreta- 
tion, it establishes beyond question that Smyth’s congre- 
gation practiced affusion. 

The book is beautifully and accurately printed, a close 
examination having resulted in the detection of but two 
misprints, both unimportant. 


The Adventures of My Life, by Henri 
Rochefort. 


BY THE REV. G. CHAPMAN JONES, LL.D. 








Tuis is the fascinating autobiography of a French 
journalist. The lives of typical public men are the 
truest history of anation. This is specially true when 
the man tells the story himself, and with the candor of 
achild. In showing motive, causes, tendencies, Roche- 
fort is as exhaustive as Gibbons, as picturesque as 
Macaulay, asconscientious as Hallam, as transparent as 
Greene. 

Rochefort is a Frenchman through and through, in 
that land where more than anywhere else, except 
China or Tibet, every native is typical. Nowhere but 
in France would a man write, referring to a widow 
whom he met when he was a boy: 

‘‘ Possibly when she looked on me she had a presenti- 

ment that I might some day avenge her on the Bonapartes 
who had broken her life. Later on I did my best dy striking 
the nephew of the man who assassinated her husband.” 
A distant family connection buys at Constantinople and 
forwards to Paris the Venus de Milo. Rochefort relates 
an interesting fact concerning it which, tho known, is 
perhaps not generally known: 

‘‘Admiral Dumont d’Urville, who first saw the statue, 
remarked that it then had both arms. One hand held an 
apple; the other was on the border of the chlamys, which 
had evidently been uplifted to show Paris her foot.”’ 

A political journalist’s life is far from monotonous : 

‘‘T have been incarcerated in a great number of prisons. 
My Stay at the Pelagie lasted seven months; at the Ver- 
sailles House of Detention five months were spent in the 
cells; Ihave been imprisoned in Fort Bayard, a sort of 
stone elephant which at night looked like an immense 
catafalque; in the citadel of Oléron; in the fort of St. 
Martin-de-Ré, without counting Tours jail and the castle 
of Blois.”’ 

His criticism on his enemies must be taken with a 
grain of salt. He pretends to reveal for the first time 
the infidelities of the Empress Josephine, and of Napo- 
leon III. Hecan see no good in Thiers or McMahon, 
nor, indeed, in any one who opposes him; but his com- 
pletest scorn is reserved for the clergy. General 
Trochu writes him a letter in which, apparently, he re- 
fuses to perjure himself for Rochfort’s benefit. He 
characterizes this letter as ‘‘the action of a clerical—a 
qualification whieh comprises the entire scale of igno- 
minies and treasons.’’ Hecan see no beauty in the 
Empress Eugénie—‘t Her sheep-like face looked ex- 
tremely pale beneath her reddish hair.’”’ His paper is 
filled with the keenest stabs at Napoleon: 

‘*The State has commanded M. Barye to execute an 
equestrian statue of NapoleonIII. Everybody knows that 
M. Barye is one of our most celebrated sculptors of ani 
mals.”’ 

No wonder his paper, Za Lanterne, was suspended. 
He flees to Brussels to avoid arrest, and is hospitably 
harbored by V. Hugo. He writesa servant to bring his 
furniture from Paris. Her reply shows that a servant- 
girl in France is as shrewd and as capable of caring for 
herself as the iniported article in America: 

‘‘Sir, I shall not return to Brussels, and I am keeping the 
furniture for my trouble, I am already,auite unfortunate 
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enough in having been for six months in service at the 
house of a convicted man like you are. LouISE.” 

When he returns to Paris he is elected to the Legis- 
lature. A member of the Government urges him to 
give up his virulent and active hostility: 

‘«¢T beg your pardon,’ he retorts, ‘ it is the Emperor who 
goes in for opposition. He refuses everything [ask.’ 

But you have not asked for anything yet.’ ‘Oh yes, I 
have asked him to clear out, and he remains all the 
same.’”’ 

Here is a specimen of his picturesque style from the 
siege of Paris: 

‘‘ All of a sudden a shell would burst in the midst of a 
group, clearing an open space, and scattering arms right 
and left, giving the authorities all the trouble in the world 
afterwards to piece together the trunks and members of 
the proprietors.”’ 

A Frenchman, in the hour of extremity, presents a 
peculiar mixture of the hero, the tragic actor and the 
schoolboy. Rochefort, expecting to be shot for his con- 
nection with the Communists, had arranged for a dra- 
matic scene: 

‘‘T should have spat in the face of the commander of the 
party, and have said: ‘There! that’s for you, you dirty 
capitulationist.’ I rehearsed the scene so as not to show 
any flurry at the stake.” 

During hisimprisonment he writesa letter to acertain 
Joseph Reinach, who had refused to fight a duel with 
him. Hecloses with this salutation: 

“I send you sufficient expectorations in the face to admit 
of your honorable master’s receiving some of them.” 

Attheclose of the Communist insurrection he is exiled 
for life to New Caledonia. Through the connivance of 
an English ship captain he escapes to Australia. 
Thence he sails to San Francisco, whence he crosses the 
continent to New York. At Chicago an agent of the 
New York Herald captures him, and keeps him in 
charge till he sails for England. He resides in London 
fot some years, waiting for a pardon, and beguiling the 
monotony by an occasional trip to Belgium to fight a 
duel. He complains of his own carelessness in one of 
these duels, causing him to receive a severe wound, 
which kept him in bed four days! M. Grévy is elected 
President, and Rochefort is pardoned. The Parisian 
press is greatly excited over his return. One paper 
states that he might have put himself at the head of the 
people and captured the Government. Meeting Mar- 
shal and ex-President McMahon in the street: 

‘‘T fixed my eye on his, and shouted at the top of my 
voice: ‘You old murderer! you didn’t think I should return 
from the dens where you sent me to die.’ ”’ 

How charming these amenities of French public life! 
Rochefort adds: 

“I believe if he had replied to my insults I should have 
flown at his throat.”’ 

American girls wandering through Europe as througha 
department store appraising titles, might profit by Roche- 
fort’s opinion of French nobility. He says that, abol- 
ished at each revolution, it seeks to reconstitute itself, 
sometimes by the aid of the most audacious falsifica- 
tions: 

“Out of twenty of our noblemen probably not three 
could be found capable of justifying the names by which 
they are known, or who would dare to exhibit their birth 
certificates.’’ 

Of England he says: ‘‘ There you are noble or youare 
not. Here you are not, but all the same you are.”’ An 
atheist, he assumes that Christianity has utterly per- 
ished from the earth, and that its destroyer was Rénan. 
The ‘‘Vie de Jésus’’ was ‘‘the thunderbolt under which 
the house collapsed, and marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of human thought.’’ 

He closes his fascinating book by expressing his con- 
viction that his great popularity is the consequence, nct 
of the many good orbad articles he had written, but of 
‘my known disinterestedness, and the certainty that I 
am incapable of selling my conscience or my vote.” 


Recent Fiction. 


A Srory-TELLer’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Whenever we come 
upon a story by Frank R. Stockon, which happens none 
too often, we make ready for delight. Some of his sto- 
ries are better than others, but all are good; he has the 
unfailing recipe. In this volume we have eleven char- 
acteristic sketches full of droll humor and bristling with 
odd originalities. The preface itself is worth the book’s 
price. Sixteen full-page illustrations by Peter Newell, 
W. T. Smedley, Frank O. Small, Alice Barber Stephens 
and E. W. Kemble add interest to a notably beautiful 
and remarkably entertaining Story-7eller’s Pack. 

HitpA StRAFFORD. Ay Beatrice Harraden. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) There is not much inthis story 
tc remind the reader of Miss Harraden’s ‘‘ Ships That 
Pass in the Night.’’ It is a commonplace piece of fic- 
tion, not particularly bad, not especially good. The 
plot gives no room for originality—it is the same old 
pessimistic playground. Nota soulin the book ever 
breathes a happy breath. The love portrayel is of the 
jaundiced type, and in the end allis misery. A studi- 
, ous-looking picture of Miss Harraden serves as frontis- 
piece, and there are eleven other illustrations. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AN INHERITANCE. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) Mrs. Spofford is 
a powerful writer and in Az Inheritance, which is a 
slight story—a mere novelet—she shows her power to 
singular effect. Wedo not say that we care greatly for 
her story; but we testify to its strength, which lies in 
the dramatic projection of situations and conditions, 
rather than in artistic composition. The fact of hered- 
ity was never made more startlingly, we might say sen- 
sationally, vivid than is here done by heavy, almost 
melodramatic sketching. 

THE STAND-By. By Edmund P. Dole. (The Century 
Co. $1.25.) Taking this story for what it is meant to 
be, we must give it strong praise. Mr. Dole has evi- 
dently studied the practical, visible workings of prohi- 
bition, and in this fiction he has given a fair, bold, well- 
considered analysis of a possible and probable, if not 
actual, instance. The opposing characters, standing 
for the advocacy of prohibition and for the opposition 
to it, are drawn firmly and with conscience. They are 
extreme types, yet they are neither vulgarized nor over- 
idealized. Of course the story bears a polemical bur- 
den; but it bears it well, and its interest is powerful 
and continuous. 

TRACKED BY A Tatroo. Ay Fergus Hume. (Frederick 
Warne & Co. $1.25.) Givena rainy afternoon, noth- 
ing to do and a taste for detective work in the descrip- 
tive stage, there is a well of unfathomable, lazy pleas- 
sure in one of Mr. Fergus Hume’s stories. One is half 
ashamed to confess the weakness, and indeed there is 
no good excuse for it; still, Z7vacked by a Tattoo affords 
a deliciously low order of delight in which there is 
really no dross. A story like this may be classed with 
excellent chewing-gum and downright sparkling potato- 
beer, or any other attractive insipidity. 

PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. By Amelia E. Barr. (The 
Century Co. $1.50.) Mrs. Barr has, in this story, 
made a study of how darkness generates light and of 
how cold makes heat—how distress is the source of high 
comfort. Some people actually believe that the only 
road to joy is over the thorny hillsof agony. Mrs. Barr 
has written this strong, fascinating story to exemplify 
such atheory. It is a religious novel showing the lapse 
from Calvinism to a creed supposed to be less gloomy. 
The character sketching is picturesque, set against the 
barren background of life in the Shetland Islands. The 
illustrations by Louis Loeb are excellent. 

THE MuTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) This is a story-teller’s story. 
It sets out ata run and increases its pace to the end 
where there is some very short breathing. Labor trou- 
bles, the troubles of artists, love, adventure and almost 
everything else come in for attention. Mr. Barr keeps 
the middle of the road and treats romance and realism 
with equal favor; you would think he wanted votes from 
both sides. His story is readable, enjoyable, easy to 
make an end of—just the pastime for an empty mind in 
a hammock. 

ONE MAN WHO wWAs CONTENT. By Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. (The Century Co. $1.00.) As stories, the 
four sketches in this little book are not especially note- 
worthy; but Mrs. van Rensselaer speaks through them 
with a knowledge of life and with fine literary grace. 
Her art is not that of the story-maker, nor has she the 
craftsmanship necessary to the dramatic projection of 
character. Her sketches gain their value, which is con- 
siderable, from an evident authenticity. as of the report 
of a committee carefully and conscientiously made, and 
they have their inevitable moral weight. 

THE Merry Marip or Arcapby, His LORDSHIP, AND 
OTHER SToriEs. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) So light and bright, so cleverly 
managed are these stories that the critic must deal 
lightly with them, and for the moment he must be in 
sympathy with their trivialities. We should think that 
girls would find such stories very entertaining; for they 
are girlish in quality to a degree, and they deal with 
scenes, incidents and situations suited to feminine taste 
in its early stages. 

CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. By Max Pemberton. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) Stories that do not turn out hap- 
pily are by some critics thought te be the only artistic 
ones. Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest novel now before us 
fills the measure of high art according to this rule. It 
is, indeed, cleverly written, and for a while promises 
well; but like nearly all ot the minor novels of the day, 
it soon begins to have a pessimistic whang by which the 
reader can foretell just what is coming, not as to par- 
ticulars, but so far as general effect is concerned. The 
ending does not seem inevitable; it seems manufactured, 
and the passion is very tame. 

FLAMEs. By Robert Hichens. (H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50.) It is impossible to classify a novel like this. On 
the middle line between ‘‘ Trilby’’ and ‘‘ Manon Les- 
cant,’’ it deals chiefly with men and women of rankly 
vicious character, yet without making vice in the least 
attractive. Mr. Hichens is master of the ‘‘ latest 
thing ’’ in style, bright, catchy, nimble, smart; and he 
has endeavored in this, his longest story, to be deep. 
We greatly fear, however, that his Marr and Valentine 
will not stand well beside Stevenson’s ‘‘ Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde.”’ The heroire of his story is a poor, degrad- 
ed girl of the street, a little worse than Trilby, a little 
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better than Daudet’s Sapho. We cannot see why such 
a story should be written, even when written as well as 
Flames. 

Tue Day or His Youtu. By Alice Brown. (Heugh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Miss Brown writes with dis- 
tinct style and witha full, rich, perhapsa trifle too rich, 
vocabulary, which draws from distant and sometimes 
almost obsolete sources. Her story is extremely slight, 
her characters only indicated, save asa few large psy- 
chological lines bound them. It is the story of a fa- 
ther’s attempt to make a pure and perfect man of his 
son by taking him into a lonely forest to rear him in 
solitude, But a woman, not of the best, comes into 
the youth’s life and spoils it. 
esque, but not impressive. Miss Brown can doa great 
deal better witha better subject. Afterall her analysis 
of manhood is far too feminine, too shadowy and sen- 
timental to be convincing; but the story is fascinating. 
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OBERLIN THURSDAY LECTURES, ADDRESSES AND EssAys. 
By James Munroe. (Edward J. Goodrich, Oberlin. 
$1.25.) 

Mr. Munroe has the advantage in the eleven lectures 
and addresses which compose this volume of speaking 
of matters in which he himself acted a personal part. 
The first three on ‘‘ The Early Abolitionists ’ are drawn 
from the full stores of experience and personal knowl- 
edge on this subject, which were greater at Oberlin 
than anywhere else. The two lectures on the author’s 
“* Legislative Experience ’’ will be read with interest, as 
also the account of his ‘* Journey to Virginia in Decem- 
ber, 1859,’’ on the eve of the War. John Brown had 
just been executed, and Mr. Munroe was sent into Vir- 
ginia to do what he could to bring home the body of 
one of the colored men who suffered with him. He ob- 
tained. the consent of the medical and other authorities, 
but was finally defeated by the medical students, who 
claimed the body for dissection. The lecture is a won- 
derfully vivid picture of the strained and turbulent con- 
dition of things at that time in the South. The other 
papers relate to the duties of consuls during the War, 
to Mr. Seward’s personal administration 
affairs, to the Hayes-Tilden Commission, to great speak- 
ers and their speeches in Congress, from 1871 and 1881, 
and, finally, to ‘* Joseph as a Statesman.” 


of foreign 


THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. SUNDAY MorRn- 
INGS IN BATTELL CHAPEL, YALE UNIVERSITY. £dited 
by William H. Salmon. With Portraits of Authors. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) 

This attractive volume contains sixteen Sunday morn- 
ing sermons by as many distinguished preachers of va- 
rious evangelical denominations, in the Yale chapel. 
The preachers are selected from the ‘‘ choice spirits of 
the age.’”” The volume makesa strong impression of the 
seriousness and ability of the modern pulpit, and espe- 
cially of its adaptation to the moral need of the present 
time. Sermons of the Bushnell type are conspicuously 
absent, and the aim of the preachers, with some excep- 
tions, as, perhaps, Dr. Harris and Dr. Gordon, is not so 
much to lay down a philosophy of life, as to aid their 
hearers with certain pertinent and valuable suggestions 
forthe conduct of Christian life. The pith and point of 
the sermons lie in this, and there is so much variety and 
richness in them as to give the collection great attract- 
iveness as one of the best, most useful and most strik- 
ing of its class. We place it high in the small catalog 
of first-rate recent books for Sunday reading. 


A History OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE DIVISION 
OF THE KINGDOM TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM IN 586 
B.c. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With Mapsand 
Chart. (Charles Scribner Sons, New York. 16mo 
pp. 218. $1.25.) 

This compact and handy 
ation of the volume by the same author 
United Kingdom. Its scope may be eas!-y 
the chronological chart, which covers the eriod from 
942 to 5909 B.c., and which brings togethe: in parallel 
dates the kings of Egypt, Judah, Israel, Damascus and 
Assyria. The history of Judah and Israel is here co- 
ordinated with that of the neighborinz countries, so 
that we get the high politics of the time and the conflict 
of the nations. This excellent compend, which has little 
to do with biblical criticism but much with biblical and 
contemporaneous history, would make an admirable 
text-book for Bible classes as well as for the private 
student. 


volume is a_ continu- 
on the 
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EARLY MACKINAC: THE 
Meade C. Williams. 

This sketeh of the ‘‘ Fairy Island’”’ of the great Jakes 
is a work of love by one who, after thirteen summers at 
Mackinac studying it and its history, has told the story 
from the earliest times, weaving inthe romantic threads 
of Indian legend with the plain history of the French 
and English occupation, of its fate in the War of 1812. 
and its connection with the fur trade of the Northwest 
down to its abandonment by the United States as a 
military post and the opening of its civil history. The 
author has made free use of the works of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, LL.D., who at one time resided at Mack- 
inac, and of the ‘‘ Collections and Researches’”’ of the 
Michigan Historical Society, especially of the ‘‘ Haldi- 
mand Papers,” and other original and trustworthy 
sources of information, 


FatRY ISLAND. A Sketch by 
(Buschart Bros., St. Louis.) 
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tance on the main line, it often happens that these 
lines appear to be profitable when they are not. 
Sometimes the reverse may, seem to be the case. 
Altogether the matter is very intricate, and Mr. 
Greene shows clearly the importance to investors of 
securing the opinion of experts. 

Applying the principle that the security of a rail- 
road bond is not the tangible property but the busi- 
ness, Mr. Greene observes that in case of default 
bondholders now have to wait for a receivership to 
terminate before they can be repaid, which means 
frequently that they must consent to a readjustment 
or reduction of their claims. 

He appears to regard this condition of affairs as 
something inevitable; but certainly it is outrageous 


and ought to be reformed. The policy of the courts 


has been distinctly unfavorable to the prompt collec- 
tion of debts. We have in mind the case of a rail- 
road that defaulted on its first mortgage bonds, and 
by means of incessant postponements of the decree of 
foreclosure and sale, receiver's certificates and 
other lieas were made to absorb the entire value 
of the property. There should certainly be laws 
enacted prescribing a definite limit of time within 
which mortgagees should be put in possession of their 
security. At present, as Mr. Greene says, a bond- 
holder is merely entitled to what he can get above 


_ the operating expenses of the railroad, and can only 


get the property pledged to him after ruinous delays. 
In fact he seldom gets it atall, and never except after 
ruinous costs and losses. 

Many subjects of public interest are touched on by 
Mr. Greene, not the least important of which is that 
of stock-watering. As he says, if the public would 
reconcile itself to the idea that the stockholders of a 
corporation are entitled to something more than sim- 
ple interest on their money, provided it is fairly 
earned, there would not be so much inducement to 
increase the number of shares of stock. It would be 
easy to goon referring to one point after another on 
which Mr. Greene has something weighty to say; but 
we must content ourselves with advising every one 
that has the responsibility of large investments to 
read this book with attention. It is in several re- 
spects an epoch-making treatise, and it would not be 
surprising if it had some imiportant practical results. 


Newman’s Anti-Pedobaptism.* 
BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Dr. NEWMAN has made acontribution of very consid- 
erable value to historical literature by popularizing the 
results of the latest investigations of questions that 
still need much investigation before results approxi- 
mately certain can be reached. His contribution is all 
the more valuable because of its timeliness. No people 
need more than Baptists sound instruction in their own 
history, and few people have received less of it. There 
is great ignorance among them regarding the past, and 
most of the information accessible to them is misinfor- 
mation. So-called histories of the denomination are, 
for the most part, based on traditional. notions; they 
are history as it ought to have been, perhaps, but not 
history as it actually has been. The imprint of the de- 
nominational publishing house on this volume will lead 
many to read it who might otherwise refuse to be en- 
lightened, and will, in the estimation of many, add to 
the authority of the views therein set forth. 

But for this state of things, it would be impertinence 
to commend Dr. Newman’s book for its example of a 
sound historical method. Not many weeks ago the 
editor ot the most influential Baptist paper of the South 
said: ‘‘We have no sort of doubt that there have been, 
in every age since John the Baptist preached in the 
wilderness of Judea, those who were essentially Bap- 
tists, by whatever name they may have been called. 
We believe this because we understand the Bible to 
‘teach it, and we have as much historical evidence for it 
as wecould reasonably expect in the circumstances.” 
That is the spirit in which the most of so-called Baptist 
history has been written. Men have come to the study 
of history with a rigid theory, which they have pro- 
fessed to gather from the teachings of the Scriptures: 
and their purpose has been to discover facts that would 
sustain the theory, not to learn what all the facts really 
teach. Believing that the Apostolic churches were just 
such as the Baptist churches of to-day, and reading our 
Lord’s assurance that the gates of Hades should not 
prevail against his Church, this has seemed to them 
clear proof that there must have been Baptist churches 
in all the ages. Sothey have tried to trace a succession 
through the various heretical bodies of the early and 
medieval centuries, with the result of so perverting facts 


as to make every well-read Baptist blush for his people. 





* A Hisrorv or AnTI-PeposaPTisM, FROM THE Rise OF PEDOBAPTISM 
ro A.D. 1609. By Avsert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1897. s2mo, pp. xi. 414: 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Dr. Newman has not gone to the Scriptures to learn 
from an uncertain exegesis of an obscure passage what 
history is to teach him; he has gone to the facts them- 
selves and, by applying to them rigorously a scientific 
induction, has tried to discover their significance. A 
large part of the sources are now published, and acces- 
sible to anybody who will take the trouble to study 
them; others are indirectly available through the labors 
of persevering scholars on the Continent of Europe. 
All these Dr. Newman has used with diligence and dis- 
cretion; and he has put the results of his studies of 
years intoa book that combines accurate scholarship 
and attractive literary form. Henceforth for a Baptist 
to be ignorant of these things will be inexcusable. 

The history of Baptists (under that name and holding 
their present beliefs and practices) begins in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Therefore Dr. 
Newman has done well to call his book a History of An- 
ti-Pedobaptism, rather than a History of Baptists. It 
would be well if this distinction could always be main- 
tained, but probably it is too late now for that. Of 
course, those sects or parties that maintained the bap- 
tism of believers only were essentially Baptists; but the 
modern Baptists have added to this tenet one that few 
of the Anti-Pedobaptists held or practiced, namely, that 
only immersion is baptism. The first clear trace of An- 
ti-Pedobaptism Dr. Newman correctly finds among the 
followers of Peter of Bruys, but from the beginning of 
the eleventh century it appears to have a practically 
continuous history. His studies cover, therefore, a 
period of about five centuries. They give the first ade- 
quate account in English of a most important movement 
in the history of the Church, the original reformation 
movement. Much investigation is yet necessary before 
this story can be fully told. Preger, Loserth, Bouter- 
wek, Keller, Miiller, and other scholars have broken 
the road, but a good deal remains to be accomplished. 
What Dr. Newman has done, and he has done it well, is 
to give results up to the present. He would be the last 
person, probably, to claim finality for them. 

And for this same reason.any criticism of details must 
be as tentative as our author’s text. To us his least 
satisfactory chapter is that on the Waldenses. Dr. 
Newman appears to give too much weight to the con- 
clusions of those investigators who would depreciate 
the evangelical character of the Waldenses, and too lit- 
tle weight to the contemporary testimony of Roman 
Catholic writers against the sect. These writers agree 
in attributing thoroughly evangelical doctrine and prac- 
tice to the Waldenses. There is an acknowledged dif- 
ficulty in reconciling this testimony with remnants of 
Waldensian literature, especially the account of the 
conference at Bergamo first published by Preger. 
Further light must be awaited for the solution of this 
problem; in the meantime there are more reasonable 
hypotheses than Dr. Newman’s, that the Waldenses 
were, in 1218, little removed in doctrine and practice 
from the Catholic Church, but by 1260 had, in some in- 
explicabie way, become evangelical. This is not the 
place to argue the question; it is enough to point out 
that here is a possible difference of opinion, and that 
scope is afforded for further study. 

One could have wished, also, that several pages, or 
even an entire chapter, instead of a few lines, could 
have been given to the Anabaptists of Berne. The 
most remarkable book on the Anabaptists published for 
several years is E. Miiller’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Bernischen 
Téufer.” If the conclusions of this writer are to be 
trusted—and he fortifies them with abundant docu- 
mentary material, before unknown, from the archives 
of the canton and other equally unquestionable sources 
—the history of the Anabaptists of Switzerland must be 
entirely rewritten. Not only did they exist in Berne 
before Zwingli began his reformation, but they endured 
there after the other cantons succeeded in extirpating 
this pestiferous sect. Anabaptism, according to Miiller, 
has a continuous history, from an unknown antiquity, 
but certainly iong antedating the Reformation, down to 
the present day. This is entirely contrary to the con- 
clusions of preceding writers, which are fairly stated in 
the excellent monograph of Dr. Burrage, who makes 
Swiss Anabaptism begin a little before 1525 and end by 
1535. It seems probable that Dr. Newman did not re- 
ceive this book until his own was going through the 
press, especially as the author is referred to as ‘‘ Meyer” 
(p. 159). Inthat case the lack we deplore is our mis- 
fortune rather than the author’s fault. 

It was, as Dr. Newman declares, impossible for him 
to give a detailed account of Denck’s writings; but it 
should have been possible to give a more intelligible 
summary of his chief teachings than is comprised in the 
extracts printed on pages 164 and 165. Especially was it 
desirable to indicate his departure from Luther regard- 
ing justification by faith. Also, a clearer notion of the 
chiliastic notions of Hofmann would have been welcome. 
To be sure, these were made public before he joined 
the Anabaptists; but they continued to be the most 
striking feature of his teaching, and by far the most in- 
fluential. Ic is impossible to understand Jan Matthys 
and Miinster without a knowledge of this part of Hof- 
mann’s work. 

Specially to be commended is Dr. Newman’s account 
of the origin of the General Baptists. He gives no 
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encouragement—not even that of mention and refutation 
—to the absurd claims of antiquity put forth by certain 
English Baptists. It is well known that nine of their 
churches claim an origin in or before the year 1600; and 
it is probably equally well known that there is not a 
scrap of evidence in existence, of any sort, to support 
the claim. Dr. Newman finds that the first church of 
the body, afterward known as General Baptists, was 
that established by John Smyth, in Amsterdam, in 1609, 
and that it began with Smyth’s baptism of himself— 
an affusion not animmersion. His self-imposed limita- 
tions make it unneccessary for the author to discuss the 
introduction of immersion among the English Baptists; 
but his narrative contains several interesting oditer 
dicta on the subject, to one of which we must take ex- 
ception. After quoting the testimony of certain Mennon- 
ites that they had inquired of Smyth and his followers, 
‘‘for the foundation and form of their baptism” and 
their testimony: ‘‘ We have not found that there was 
any difference at all, neither in the one nor the other 
thing between themand us.’’ Dr. Newman adds: 

“It is not probable from the context that the term ‘ form 

of baptism’ in the above quotation refers directly to the 
mode of applying the water. It probably refers rather to 
the words spoken in connection with the administration of 
ordinance ” (p. 387). 
The first of these two sentences we take to be correct, 
the second wrong. While the phrase ‘‘ form of bap- 
tism”’ does not directly refer to the mode of applying 
water, it does include that as well as the words 
spoken. This seems to be the only meaning warranted 
by the text, the context or the usual interpretation of 
such documents. And if this be the correct interpreta- 
tion, it establishes beyond question that Smyth’s congre- 
gation practiced affusion. 

The book is beautifully and accurately printed, a close 
examination having resulted in the detection of but two 
misprints, both unimportant. 


The Adventures of My Life, by Henri 
Rochefort. 
BY THE REV. G. CHAPMAN JONES, LL.D. 


Tuis is the fascinating autobiography of a French 
journalist. The lives of typical public men are the 
truest history of anation. This is specially true when 
the man tells the story himself, and with the candor of 
achild. In showing motive, causes, tendencies, Roche- 
fort is as exhaustive as Gibbons, as picturesque as 
Macaulay, asconscientious as Hallam, as transparent as 
Greene. 

Rochefort is a Frenchman through and through, in 
that land where moge than anywhere else, except 
China or Tibet, every native is typical. Nowhere but 
in France would a man write, referring to a widow 
whom he met when he was a boy: 

‘Possibly when she looked on me she had a presenti- 

ment that I might some day avenge her on the Bonapartes 
who had broken her life. Later on I did my best dy striking 
the nephew of the man who assassinated her husband.” 
A distant family connection buys at Constantinople and 
forwards to Paris the Venus de Milo. Rochefort relates 
an interesting fact concerning it which, tho known, is 
perhaps not generally known: 

“‘Admiral Dumont d’Urville, who first saw the statue, 
remarked that it then had both arms. One hand held an 
apple; the other was on the border of the chlamys, which 
had evidently been uplifted to show Paris her foot.” 

A political journalist’s life is far from monotonous : 

“I have been incarcerated in a great number of prisons. 
My stay at the Pelagie lasted seven months; at the Ver- 
sailles House of Detention five months were spent in the 
cells; Ihave been imprisoned in Fort Bayard, a sort of 
stone elephant which at night looked like an immense 
catafalque; in the citadel of Oléron; in the fort of St. 
Martin-de-Ré, without counting Tours jail and the castle 
of Blois.”’ 

His criticism on his enemies must be taken with a 
grain of salt. He pretends to reveal for the first time 
the infidelities of the Empress Josephine, and of Napo- 
leon III. Hecansee no good in Thiers or McMahon, 
nor, indeed, in any one who opposes him; but his com- 
pletest scorn is reserved for the clergy. General 
Trochu writes him a letter in which, apparently, he re- 
fuses to perjure himself for Rochfort’s benefit. He 
characterizes this letter as ‘‘the action of a clerical—a 
qualification whieh comprises the entire scale of igno- 
minies and treasons.’’ Hecan see no beauty in the 
Empress Eugénie—‘‘ Her sheep-like face looked ex- 
tremely pale beneath her reddish hair.’’ His paper is 
filled with the keenest stabs at Napoleon: 

‘The State has commanded M. Barye to execute an 
equestrian statue of NapoleonIII. Everybody knows that 
M. Barye is one of our most celebrated sculptors of ani 
mals.” 

No wonder his paper, La Lanterne, was suspended. 
He flees to Brussels to avoid arrest, and is hospitably 
harbored by V. Hugo. He writesa servant to bring his 
furniture from Paris. Her reply shows that a servant- 
girl in France is as shrewd and as capable of caring for 
herself as the imported article in America: 

‘Str, I shall not return to Brussels, and I am keeping the 
furniture for my trouble, I am already,auite unfortunate 
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enough in having been for six mionths in service at the 
house of a convicted man like you are. LovIsE.” 

When he returns to Paris he is elected to the Legis- 
lature. A member of the Government urges him to 
give up his virulent and active hostility: 

“*T beg your pardon,’ he retorts, ‘ it is the Emperor who 
goes in for opposition. He refuses everything I ask.’ 

But you have not asked for anything yet.’ ‘Oh yes, I 
have asked him to clear out, and he remains all the 
same.’”’ 

Here is a specimen of his picturesque style from the 
siege of Paris: 

* All of a sudden a shell would burst in the midst of a 
group, clearing an open space, and scattering arms right 
and left, giving the authorities all the trouble in the world 
afterwards to piece together the trunks and members of 
the proprietors.” 

A Frenchman, in the hour of extremity, presents a 
peculiar mixture of the hero, the tragic actor and the 
schoolboy. Rochefort, expecting to be shot for his con- 
nection with the Communists, had arranged for a dra- 
matic scene: 

‘“* T should have spat in the face of the commander of the 
party, and have said: ‘There! that’s for you, you dirty 
capitulationist.’ I rehearsed the scene so as not to show 
any flurry at the stake.” 

During hisimprisonment he writes a letter to a certain 
Joseph Reinach, who had refused to fight a duel with 
him. Hecloses with this salutation: 

‘I send you sufficient expectorations in the face to admit 
of your honorable master’s receiving some of them.” 

At the close of the Communist insurrection he is exiled 
for life to New Caledonia. Through the connivance of 
an English ship captain he escapes to Australia. 
Thence he sails to San Francisco, whence he crosses the 
continent to New York. At Chicago an agent of the 
New York Herald captures him, and keeps him in 
charge till he sails for England. He resides in London 
fot some years, waiting for a pardon, and beguiling the 
monotony by an occasional trip to Belgium to fight a 
duel. He complains of his own carelessness in one of 
these duels, causing him to receive a severe wound, 
which kept him in bed four days! M. Grévy is elected 
President, and Rochefort is pardoned. The Parisian 
press is greatly excited over his return. One paper 
states that he might have put himself at the head of the 
people and captured the Government. Meeting Mar- 
shal and ex-President McMahon in the street: 

‘‘ I fixed my eye on his, and shouted at the top of my 
voice: ‘ You old murderer! you didn’t think I should return 
from the dens where you sent me to die.’”’ 

How charming these amenities of French public life! 
Rochefort adds: 

‘“‘T believe if he had replied to my insults I should have 
flown at his throat.” 

American girls wandering through Europe as througha 
department store appraising titles, might profit by Roche- 
fort’s opinion of French nobility. He says that, abol- 
ished at each revolution, it seeks to-reconstitute itself, 
sometimes by the aid of the most audacious falsifica- 
tions: 

“Out of twenty of our noblemen probably not three 
could be found capable of justifying the names by which 
they are known, or who would dare to exhibit their birth 
certificates.”’ 

Of England he says: ‘‘ There you are noble or youare 
not. Here you are not, but all the same you are.”’ An 
atheist, he assumes that Christianity has utterly per- 
ished from the earth, and that its destroyer was Rénan. 
The ‘‘Vie de Jésus”’ was ‘the thunderbolt under which 
the house tollapsed, and marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of human thought.”’ 

He closes his fascinating book by expressing his con- 
viction that his great popularity is the consequence, nct 
of the many good or bad articles he had written, but of 
‘*my known disinterestedness, and the certainty that I 
am incapable of selling my conscience or my vote.” 





Recent Fiction. 


A Srory-TELLER’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Whenever we come 
upon a story by Frank R. Stockon, which happens none 
too often, we make ready for delight. Some of his sto- 
ries are better than others, but all are good; he has the 
unfailing recipe. In this volume we have eleven char- 
acteristic sketches full of droll humor and bristling with 
odd originalities. The preface itself is worth the book’s 
price. Sixteen full-page illustrations by Peter Newell, 
W.-T. Smedley, Frank O. Small, Alice Barber Stephens 
and E. W. Kemble add interest to a notably beautiful 
and remarkably entertaining Story-7Teller’s Pack. 

HILDA STRAFFORD. Sy Beatrice Harraden. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) There is not much in this story 
te remind the reader of Miss Harraden’s ‘‘ Ships That 
Pass in the Night.’’ It is a commonplace piece of fic- 
tion, not particularly bad, not especially good. The 
plot gives no room for originality—it is the same old 
pessimistic playground. Nota soulin the book ever 
breathes a happy breath. The love portrayei is of the 
jaundiced type, and inthe end allis misery. A studi- 
ous-looking picture of Miss Harraden serves as frontis- 
piece, and there are eleven other illustrations, 
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AN INHERITANCE. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) Mrs. Spofford is 
a powerful writer and in An Inheritance, which is a 
slight story—a mere novelet—she shows her power to 
singular effect. We do not say that we care greatly for 
her story; but we testify to its strength, which lies in 
the dramatic projection of situations and conditions, 
rather than in artistic composition. The fact of hered- 
ity was never made ‘more startlingly, we might say sen- 
sationally, vivid than is here done by heavy, almost 
melodramatic sketching. 

THE STAND-By. Sy Edmund P. Dole. (The Century 
Co. $1.25.) Taking this story for what it is meant to 
be, we must give it strong praise. Mr. Dole has evi- 
dently studied the practical, visible workings of prohi- 
bition, and in this fiction he has given a fair, bold, well- 
considered analysis of a possible and probable, if not 
actual, instance. The opposing characters, standing 
for the advocacy of prohibition and for the opposition 
to it, are drawn firmly and with conscience. They are 
extreme types, yet they are neither vulgarized nor over- 
idealized. Of course the story bears a polemical bur- 
den; but it bears it well, and its interest is powerful 
and continuous. 

TRACKED BY A TATTOO. By Fergus Hume. (Frederick 
Warne & Co. $1.25.) Givena rainy afternoon, noth- 
ing to do and a taste for detective work inthe descrip- 
tive stage, there is a well of unfathomable, lazy pleas- 
sure in one of Mr. Fergus Hume’s stories. One is half 
ashamed to confess the weakness, and indeed there is 
no good excuse for it; still, Zracked by a Tattoo affords 
a deliciously low order of delight in which there is 
really no dross. A story like this may be classed with 
excellent chewing-gum and downright sparkling potato- 
beer, or any other attractive insipidity. 

PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. By Amelia E. Barr. (The 
Century Co. $1.50.) Mrs. Barr has, in this story, 
made a study of how datkness generates light and of 
how cold makes heat—how distress is the source of high 
comfort. Some people actually believe that the only 
road to joy is over the thorny hillsof agony. Mrs. Barr 
has written this strong, fascinating story to exemplify 
such atheory. It is a religious novel showing the lapse 
from Calvinism to a creed supposed to be less gloomy. 
The character sketching is picturesque, set against the 
barren background of life in the Shetland Islands. The 
illustrations by Louis Loeb are excellent. 

THE MutTABLE Many. By Robert Barr. (Frederick 
A. Stakes Co. $1.50.) This is a story-teller’s story. 
It sets out ata run and increases its pace to the end 
where there is some very short breathing. Labor trou- 
bles, the troubles of artists, love, adventure and almost 
everything else come in for attention. Mr. Barr keeps 
the middle of the road and treats romance and realism 
with equal favor; you would think he wanted votes from 
both sides. His story is readable, enjoyable, easy to 
make an end of—just the pastime for an empty mind in 
a hammock. 

OnE MAN WHO was CONTENT. By Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. (The Century Co. $1.00.) As stories, the 
four sketches in this little book are not especially note- 
worthy; but Mrs. van Rensselaer speaks through them 
with a knowledge of life and with fine literary grace. 
Her art is not that of the story-maker, nor has she the 
craftsmanship necessary tothe dramatic projection of 
character. Her sketches gain their value,-which is con- 
siderable, from an evident authenticity. as of the report 
of a committee carefully and conscientiously made, and 
they have their inevitable moral weight. 

THE MERRY Maip oF ArcApDyY, His LORDSHIP, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) So light and bright, so cleverly 
managed are these stories that the critic must deal 
lightly with them, and for the moment he must be in 
sympathy with their trivialities. We should think that 
girls would find such stories very entertaining; for they 
are girlish in quality to a degree, and they deal with 
scenes, incidents and situations suited to feminine taste 
in its early stages. 

CHRISTINE OF THE HILLs. By Max Pemberton. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) Stories that do not turn out hap- 
pily are by some critics thought to be the only artistic 
ones. Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest novel now before us 
fills the measure of high art according to this rule. It 
is, indeed, cleverly written, and for a while promises 
well; but like nearly all ot the minor novels of the day, 
it soon begins to have a pessimistic whang by which the 
reader can foretell just what is coming, not as to par- 
ticulars, but so far as general effect is concerned. The 
ending does not seem inevitable; it seems manufactured, 
and the passion is very tame. 

Frames. By Robert Hichens. (H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50.) It is impossible to classify a novel like this. On 
the middle line between ‘‘ Trilby’’ and ‘‘ Manon Les- 
cant,” it deals chiefly with men and women of rankly 
vicious character, yet without making vice in the least 
attractive. Mr. Hichens is master of the ‘latest 
thing ’’ in style, bright, catchy, nimble, smart; and he 
has endeavored in this, his longest story, to be deep. 
We greatly fear, however, that his Marr and Valentine 
will not stand well beside Stevenson’s ‘‘ Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde.” The heroine of his story is a poor,.degrad- 
ed girl of the street, a little worse than Trilby, a little 
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better than Daudet’s Sapho. We cannot see why such 
a story should be written, even when written as well as 
Flames. 

Tue Day or His Youtu. By Alice Brown. (Heugh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Miss Brown writes wi‘h dis- 
tinct style and with a full, rich, perhaps a trifle too rich, 
vocabulary, which draws from distant and sometimes 
almost obsolete sources. Her story is extremely slight, 
her characters only indicated, save asa few large psy- 
chological lines bound them. It is the story of a fa- 
ther’s attempt to make a pure and perfect man of his 
son by taking him into a lonely forest to rear him in 
solitude. But a woman, not of the best, comes into 
‘the youth’s life and spoils it. The end is sadly pictur- 
esque, but not impressive. Miss Brown can do a great 
deal better witha better subject. Afterall her analysis 
of manhood is far too feminine, too shadowy and sen- 
timental to be convincing; but the story is fascinating. 


OBERLIN THURSDAY LECTURES, ADDRESSES AND EsSAYs. 
By James Munroe. (Edward J. Goodrich, Oberlin. 
$1.25.) 

Mr. Munroe has the advantage in the eleven lectures 
and addresses which compose this volume of speaking 
of matters in which he himself acted a personal part. 
The first three on ‘‘ The Early Abolitionists ” are drawn 
from the full stores of experience and personal knowl- 
edge on this subject, which were greater at Oberlin 
than anywhere else. The two lectures on the author’s 
‘* Legislative Experience’’ will be read with interest, as 
also the account of his ‘‘ Journey to Virginia in Decem- 
ber, 1859,’’ on the eve of the War. John Brown had 
just been executed, and Mr. Munroe was sent into Vir- 
ginia to do what he could to bring home the body of 
one of the colored men who suffered with him. He ob- 
tained the consent of the medical and other authorities, 
but was finally defeated by the medical students, who 
claimed the body for dissection. The lecture is a won- 
derfully vivid picture of the strained and turbulent con- 
dition of things at that time in the South. The other 
papers relate to the duties of consuls during the War, 
to Mr. Seward’s personal administration of foreign 
affairs, to the Hayes-Tilden Commission, to great speak- 
ers and their speeches in Congress, from 1871 and 1881, 
and, finally, to ‘* Joseph as a Statesman.” 


THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. SUNDAY MoRN- 
INGS IN BATTELL CHAPEL, YALE UNIVERSITY. Edited 
by William H. Salmon. With Portraits of Authors. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) 

This attractive volume contains sixteen Sunday morn- 
ing sermons by asmany distinguished preachers of va- 
rious evangelical denominations, in the Yale chapel. 
The preachers are selected from the ‘‘ choice spirits of 
the age.’’ The volume makesa strong impression of the 
seriousness and ability of the modern pulpit, and espe- 
cially of its adaptation to the moral need of the present 
time. Sermons of the Bushnell type are conspicuously 
absent, and the aim of the preachers, with some excep- 
tions, as, perhaps, Dr. Harris and Dr. Gordon, is not so 
much to lay down a philosophy of life, as to aid their 
hearers with certain pertinent and valuable suggestions 
forthe conduct of Christian life. The pith and point of 
the sermons lie in this, and there is so much variety and 
richness in them as to give the collection great attract- 
iveness as one of the best, most useful and most strik- 
ing of itsclass. We place it high inthe small catalog 
of first-rate recent books for Sunday reading. 


A History OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE DIVISION 
OF THE KINGDOM TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM IN 586 
B.c. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With Mapsand 
Chart. (Charles Scribner Sons, New York. 
pp. 218. $1.25.) 

This compact and handy continu- 
ation of the volume by the same author on the 
United Kingdom. Its scope may be eas!|.y seen from 
the chronological chart, which covers the eriod from 
949 to 560 B.c., and which brings togetne: in parallel 
dates the kings of Egypt, Judah, Israel, Damascus and 
Assyria. The history of Judah and Israel is here co- 
ordinated with that of the neighborinz countries, so 
that we get the high politics of the time and the conflict 
of the nations. This excellent compend, which has little 
to do with biblical criticism but much with biblical and 
contemporaneous history, would make an admirable 
text-book for Bible classes as well as for the private 
student. 


16mo 


volume is a 


EarRLyY MACKINAC: THE Farry ISLAND. 
Meade C. Williams. 


This sketeh of the ‘‘ Fairy Island’’ of the great Jakes 
is a work of love by one who, after thirteen summers at 
Mackinac studying it and its history, has told the story 
from the earliest times, weaving in the romantic threads 
of Indian legend with the plain history of the French 
and English occupation, of its fate in the War of 1812, 
and its connection with the fur trade of the Northwest 
down to its abandonment by the United States as a 
military post and the opening of its civil history. The 
author has made free use of the works of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, LL.D., who at one time resided at Mack- 
inac, and of. the ‘‘ Collections and Researches’”’ of the 
Michigan Historical Society, especially of the ‘‘ Haldi- 
mand Papers,” and other original and trustworthy 
sources of information. 


A Sketch by 
(Buschart Bros., St. Louis.) 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE QUEEN. 
By a Member of the Royal Household, 
(illustrated. D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.50.) The attractive feature in this 
title is the fact that the unnamed author 
jS a member of the Royal Household and 
presumably in position to describe the 
private and home life of the Queen with 
its surroundings and associations. The 
book is written with grace and point, and 
a ceriain fine breadth which carries the 
reader along with it. The personages who 
have figured in the Queen’s court, great 
and small, are described, and the scenery 
of their life is described with the vivid 
fidelity of a Duich painting. The rooms 
she has lived in, the walls and furnish- 
ings, how and where she sits, how she 
reads, writes, occupies herself, and all 
the accessories are brought vividly before 
the reader. Tho she is the central figure, 
she is by no means the only important 
one; the whole Royal Family is here, and 
among them the servants and less dis- 
tinguished members of the Household. 
We doubt if the private life of any other 
sovereign was everso thrown-open tothe 
public or ever had in it so much which is 
really worthy of the attention it has re- 
ceived. 

Goinc ABROAD? SoME ADVICE. Sy 
Robert Luce. (Robert and Linn Luce. 
$1.00.) This littke compact manual is 
gotten up by a man who understands 
himself and knows what he is writing 
about. Heis equally at home with the 
American public he is writing for, their 
wants, their anxieties, their various re- 
quirements, and the points at which they 
need help. The book is not a Guide 
Book, but the Introduction to a Guide 
Book. The time to read it is before one 
sets sail, on the voyage over or, best of 
all, when he is counting the cost, making 
his plans.and deciding whether to go at 
all. A better adviser for these stages 
cannot be had. 


Literary Notes. 


In Scribner's, for July, ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Business Building” is discussed by J. 
Lincoln Steffens. The Marquis of Dufferin 
writes of ‘‘ John Cabot” and Walter 
Crane of ‘‘ William Morris,’’ all with 
superb illustrations. 


. The Cosmopolitan for July has some 
gruesome pictures in addition to its front- 
ispiece illustrating the ravages of the 
famine and plague in India. It opens 
with the first of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
articles on the subject which he studied 
on the spot as the Cosmopfolitan’s special 
commissioner. 


..-The ‘‘ Anniversary Number’ of 
Godey’ s Magazine contains a short article 
by M. Bourchier Sanford on*‘Some Women 
Writers in Canada,” in which isa charm- 
ing picture of Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, 
the last survivor of the gifted Strickland 
sisters, now in her ninety-sixth year, and 
another short illustrated article by Fan- 
nie Barrier Williams, on ‘‘ The Colored 
Woman of To-day,” with illustrations of 
successful workers in various profes- 
sions. 


.-The Century Company will bring 
out in book form in the autumn several 
of the popular serials that have been ap- 
pearing in St. Nicholas. Among these 
will be John Bennet’s charming story of 
‘* Master Skylark”; The Last Three Sol- 
diers,’’ by William H. Shelton; ‘‘ Miss 
Nina Barrow,” by Frances Courtney Bay- 
lor; and Charles T. Hill’s *‘ Fighting a 
Fire,’’ which subject he writes about and 
illustrates as well, having made a study 
of New York fires for a number of years. 


-Pope Leo’s Latin poem, in the 
Horatian style, in praise of frugality, is 
charmingly simple in its descriptions and 
has been very prettily Englished by An- 
drew Lang. He wisely selects the eight- 
eenth century pentameter couplets as the 
best substitute for the Latin dactyls. But 
we confess that it sounds a little strange 


when a French phrase comes in, as in the 


couplet: 
“Fresh be thine eggs—hard-boiled or nearly 
raw, 
Or deftly poached, or simplv served au 
plat.” 
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-.-.The second number of Municipal 
Affairs is just out, and we are glad to give 
it the highest recommendation to those 
of our readers especially interested in the 
great practical and theoretical questions 
of civics. The leading articles in this 
issue are in the form of a debate between 
the Hen, E. M- Grout and Mr. A R. 
Foote on the question of Municipal Own- 
ership, while the digest of all the im- 
portant articles in the current periodi- 
cals on municipal affairs is a feature that 
should be equally emphasized. The 
quarterly in its line is certainly unsur- 
passed. 


...Itis but a fortnight since THE IN- 
DEPENDENT published a delightful ac- 
count of ‘‘ The Queen at Windsor,’ by 
Mrs. Oliphant, who, for many years had 
made her home under the shadow of the 
Castle. Acknowledged to be the Queen’s 
favorite author, Mrs. Oliphant naturally 
wrote of her in a most loyal and sympa- 
thetic manner. The news of the novel- 
ist’s death recalls her first work pub- 
lished nearly fifty years ago; for ‘‘ Pas- 
sages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land’’ was issued in 1849 and won great 
praise. Anotherearly work of hers that 
had great popularity was ‘‘ Zaidee,” a 
story full of incident, but one that, if 
written in these days, would have been 
cut down with advantage to at least half 
itslength. A list of her published works 
runs weil past the seventies, averaging 
more than a volume a year; for she has 
written most industriously, always show- 
ing the practiced hand, and always writ- 
ing only what was wholesome and wom- 
anly, and always com amore when nearing 
Scottish ground. Among her more noted 
stories were the several ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Carlingford ’’; but probably the best read 
and most beloved of all her works were 
the two ‘‘ Little Pilgrim’ tales of the Un- 
seen, in which she takes her readers over 
the border on which she, like Christina 
Rossetti had so long lingered in suffer- 
ing, into the other life. To borrow the 
thought of a story-writer in the same 
issue in which we published her last 
communication, ‘‘ Unless a body was un- 


common busy down here, it would almost 
pay to go along if so be one could be 
sure of seeing’ such a ‘sweet spirit as 
hers enter into the joy on the other side 
of the River, of which she wrote with so 
sure a faith. 


Books of the Week. 


es or a and Adventures on the 
Euphrate B ae rest Peters, 
ScC First Campaign. 9x6, 
pp. sis. "ioe York: XG. P. Putnam’s Sons..... $2 50 


Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France His 
Life and Times. By Enoch Vine Stoddard, 


A.M., M.D. 8x53é, pp. 301. The same......... 1% 
The Dungeons of Old Paris. By Tighe Hopkins. 
944x6, pp. 265. The sam re sen Chbtees ob aitbwe ses eoby 1% 


The Honor of a Princess. F. Kimball Scrib- 
ae 6x44, pp- 260. Sar ork: F. Tennyson 
eely 


Montrésor. By Loota. 6x4}. pp. 238. The same. 
“Odd Folks.” By Opie Read. 734x5, pp. 207. The 


SID cs yoctevinnsues cendneycons PREF ER 
In Buff and Blue. By George Bridges ous. 

7x5, pp. 20. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 13 
Captain pears: A Populist of en E. George R. 

R. Rive’ 7x5, pp. 356. The same............. 12 


Brichanteau, “Actor. Translated pon the French 
of Jules Claretie. 7¢x5, pp. 358. Thesame... 1 50 


The Grey Lady. By Henry Seton Merriman. % 
x5, a 4 377. nd York: The Macmillan Co.. 150 


Matooys3 's Morte d’Arthur. In Four Volumes. Vol. 


4x4, pp. 324. The same...........-.+-00+ 0 50 
Equality. B Edward Bellamy. 76x54, pp. 410. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co..............-.+- 13 
The Private Life of the men By . pet of 
pa ae Househol The is 
A pene Disiponesy of the Ass n Language 
ne my lish-German.) LAS Muss-Ar- 
nolt. Part VI. 10x64, pp. 321 New York: 
Lemcke & Beuchner. Paper...... sncsapburaseee 135 


Archeological Studies Among the Ancient Cities 
of Mexico. By W.H.Holmes, Part II. 10x 
Chicago: Field Columbian 





Life and Immortality; or, aa in Plants and 
Animals. Thomas 8. Gentry, Sc.D. mar6, 
Burk &’ McFettri $2 





Tales of the Sun-Land. By Verner.F. Reed, 
—_ New York and London: Continen 13 
ln UO. cceeweccccvcccccscccccesccseessees eeesees 
Sur les Pointes. Par Pierre d'Alheim. 734x5, PP. 
27. Paris: Société du Mercure de x gg 0 50 
Shall We Continue in Sin? By A. T. Pierso: 7M 
x5, DP e Baker & "t Taylor 


p. 122. New York: 





Studies in the Life of Jesus. By W.H. Sallmon,. 
Pp. 155. New York; International Com- 
mittee Y.M.C. A.........cecrseesscecevecesscoes 
— in the Parables + awe By W. H. Sall- 
6x344, pp. 68. e same 
the) Shutonpasten ° br a Translated and 
Ada) heh overr3 ge . Hauschmann by Fanny 
London; a Son- 
.; Syracuse : C. W. Bar- 
Saints, yo by Queer People. By Marie 
* 736x514, pp. 341. New York: 
L. Weed Gi PapdpaubeWhdapaeserevaragbhevonkecsy 
int a Attantie. An Epic Poem. ~* 
Beecher. 74x5, pp. 100. Cleveland, “The 
Brooks Co 


A Code of Honor. By Mary Hall Leonard. 
4, pp.120 Cincinnati, O.: The Editor Pub. >. 0% 
-—" Mackinac. By Meade C. Williams. 7x5, 
118. St. Loufs, Mo.: Buschart Bros........ 
The sindeat' American Pe el By D. H. Mont- 
Ty. 8x3}¢, pp. 23, iv. Boston: Ginn & 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


EDWARD BELLAMY’S NEW BOOK. 


Equality. 


By Epwarp BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,’”’ ‘‘ Dr. Heidenhoff’s 
Process,” etc. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


After years of preparation Mr. Bellamy now puts for- 
ward a work which will command universal attention. 
The new book is larger and more comprehensive than 
“‘Looking Backward.” The scene is the same—that is 
to say, the world of the twentieth century—and the 
same characters reappear. But while the new book 
telis us much that is fresh about the institutions of the 
world of to-morrow, its especial purpose, as distin- 
guished from that of “ Looking Backward,” is to ac- 
count for those institutions by explaining not only their 
righteousness and reason, but likewise the course of 
historical evolution by which they were born out of 
the very different order of things existing to-day. In 
this part of his work the author has much to say of the 
meaning of the events of our own times, whicb he links 
with the future by predictions of changes now close 
upon us. 


The Private Life of the 
Queen. 


By a Member of the Royal Household. 
I2mo. aac Sea Cloth, $1.50. 


The most ¢ t of the Queen's 
daily life, habits, and iaitiniatane surroundings that has 
been published. It pictures the Qneen's per: lity in 
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NOW READY. 


Nippur; or, Explorations and 
Adventures on the Euphrates. 


The Narrative of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Expedition to Babylonia, in the 
years 1889-1890. By John Punnett Peters, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expe- 
dition. With about 100 illustrations and 
plans, and with new maps of the 
Euphrates Valley and the ruin sites of 
Babylonia. Two volumes, soid sepa- 
rately. Vol. I—The First Campaign. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.50. 
nies result of Dr. Peters’s discoveries, we know that 

pur exercised on the religious life and religious de- 
velopment of of she ople of Babylonia an influence as 
of Jernsalem on our own. Dr. eos 

eae: hy pes ossess scientific value and impor- 


tance, but they will be found of decided interest as a 
record of travel and adventure. 


Bases of Religious Be- 
liefs. 


Historical and Ideal. An Outline of Re- 
ligious Study. By Charles Mellen Tyler, 
Professor of the History and the Philoso- 
phy of Religion and of Christian Ethics, 
Cornell University. 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


distinction from the old Deistical view of God ai 
tra-mundane ; ana that a readjustment of the grounds 
of religious belief is required by the progress of science 
all along the lines of study. 


Ready next week: 


Authorsand Publishers. 


A Mannal of Suggestions for Beginners 
in Literature. Comprising a description 
of publishing methods and arrangements, 
directions for the preparation of MSS. for 
the press, explanations of the details of 
book manufacturing, instructions for 
proof-reading, specimens of typography, ° 
the text of the United States Copyright 
Law, and information concerning Inter- 
national Copyrights, together with gen- 
eral hints for authors. By G. H. P. and 
J.B. P. Seventh edition, rewritten, with 
new material. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Full of re information for authors and writ- 


e instructive and excellent manual.” 
—GEO. WILLIAM CurtTIs, in Harper’s Magazine. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 











a singularly intimate and entertaining way, and the ac- 
count which is given will rank as probably the closest 
study of the Queen’s private life. 


Dear Faustina. 


By RHODA BRouUGHTON, author of ** Scylla 
or Charybdis?” ‘A _ Beginner,” 
‘Mrs. Bligh,’ etc. No. 219, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The author has long since proved her knowledge of 
the art of writing interestingly, and in this story she 
appears at her best. She has given us an attractive 
story which will be a source of pleasure to her large 
circle of readers. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW York. 








The perfection of tone 
production. Every 
modern device and in- 
vention. We desire to 


Church 
Organs | Sitecyoregen 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 


Jardine 





3.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 








THE MEDDLING HUSSY. 
By CLINTON ROSS. 


ILLUSTRATED; UNIFORM IN BINDING WITH 


THE PUPPET and THE SCARLET COAT. 
STONE & KIMBALL, NEW YORK. 





” hed name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 





Made in two colors, Sure White and Azure. 
United Stated and Canada can supply this to you. 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of making paper is the correct paper to use - 


Every dealer in stationery in the 
Send to us for samples, and 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 





EstasuisHeo 1860 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


USE 0our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


______ EDUCATION, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 60th year September 16th, offering three 
ors Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss 88 LAURA 8. Watson, Principal. 


Blair f Presbyterial Academy. 


— I. Blair Foundation. Both gg 50th year. 
Seapares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Cul New fire-proof building for oi slee Low rates. 
Superior advantages. Send for cotatogee 
W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D,, Principal, lairstown, N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, 
Hi. 2, Sveperes = = oe. i TG com- 
of parenta = milita ev ANDON, 

A.M,, Prin. Capt. T. D “ Laxpow, Com’a’t. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. . 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


~ BRADFORD ACADEMY > 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of oie also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Geaaioes, Ss val 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING mol (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4t! —¥ 


























Madison Avenue, New York 
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LAW D 
moa A For information address Elmer E. Bar- 
 % LL. B., See’y, Washington Street, Chicago. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


1802. On eg oo Bay. 
PRP oma Beste: tage "Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. Se — ilustrated 
Catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., cipal, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The Hudson River Institute. 
Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls 
Beautiful and — foostion in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-three years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. onservatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. ue ree begins Se 
logues, address, Key FLACK, A. , Princi al. 
CLAVERACK 


The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE. 














Announcements of the Graduate, 
Medical and Collegiate Courses for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 
1897, are now ready and may be had on 
application to the Registrar of the 


University. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses, Preparation for College 
and European travel. Address 

_ Mrs. ANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street 


Miss Mittleherger’ § Sehool for Girls, 


Prepares for all coteess open for women. 
Reopens Septembe 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boardin 
West 86th 








ra 

of Colleas Prepara yt 
in Mind Traini, a ‘special feature ; also conversational 
French I atudenta German. Home and Chaperonage for 


THE LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 
School for Young Ladies and Girls. 


12th year College Preparatory or Special Courses. 
New Buildings. Healthful climate in the Pines. Out- 
door sports all winter. 


eee" Dg refer by ~ ‘ccpgemaaaee to the Editor, 
Hayes Warp, D.D 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Sominary, 
the Conservatory ot Music, the ademy. 
The fall term begins September <2. Full information 
hg the treasurer, 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


15th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty 
schianhins awarded to students of high stenting. 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


_HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


PRI NCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional a ape for preparing boys to enter an 
Our closeness of touc 








FINE, Head enter, Princeton, N. J. 


R*E SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars ‘address Mrs. 
KOR GIRLS, 


Stuart School Washington, D. C. 


oe Collegiate and Optional oe. MoBeesse 
8 advantages for Post Gradua’ Miss 
Guavnea Stvuakt, Principal, 1224 onl 1226 ‘oth 8 St. N.W. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
—s outdoor sports, careful physical training, Perfect 

nitary arrangements. Best home influence. Beauti- 
fully _ uated, 28 miles from Boston 
term of 63d year a Bept. “15th, ‘97. For illus- 
trated prospectus, addre 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, wa Steam heat, electric light, home 

mforts. Write for catalog. E.J.GRA Y, D.D., Pres- 
ident, Williamsport, Pa. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. The 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories, gymnasium, etc. Founded 
1841. Opens Sept. 9th, 1897. JosrpH H. SAWYER. M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music, Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 
catalogue to 
Rev. 8S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Pres 
Ch ambersburg, Be. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute ,, Worcester, 


of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 

and Chemistry. 176-Page Catalogue, showing a 

ao secured by graduates, mailed sree. Ex; 
J. K. MARSHALL, 


8E8 io. 
strar. 








SEMINARIES. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens i. a 7. For fur- 
ther iaformation adaress Prof, M. ScoTt, 520 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
poy THEOLOG AL SEMINARY. 
Opens Sept. pon —-* 
from the College and the Conservatory of M 
E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
City Rights and Railroads. 


A LEGAL battle of the greatest im- 
portance tothe public is now being 
waged in New York City between the 
Metropolitan Traction Company and 
those philanthropic individuals and or- 
ganizations which have the city’s fu- 
ture interest at heart. The Traction 
Company, it seems, proposes to change 
the means of propulsion on the Sixth 
Avenue, the Eighth Avenue, and the 
Fourth and Madison Avenue lines (in 
all about forty-five miles of track), from 
horse-power to an underground trolley. 
That there is an urgent need for such a 
change any passenger who is obliged to 
travel over the affected lines can testify; 
but the point is that the Traction Com- 
pany, which leases the roads, demands 
the privilege of introducing the im- 
provements without giving any return 
whatsoever for the very valuable fran- 
chises. ‘ 

Very likely this scheme would have 
been carried out and the franchises ob- 
tained from the municipal authorities 
for nothing, had not the Third Avenue 
Company, which has for years been 
fighting the Traction Company to get 
possession of all the small lines in the 
city, unearthed the original charters of 
the roads, thereby making the discovery 
that the city had a possible right to re- 
enter and acquire them. 

The case of the Eighth Avenue line 
is typical. Its charter, granted in 1851, 
stipulates that the company ‘‘shall file 
with the Comptroller, a statement, un- 
der oath, of the cost of each mile of 
road completed and agree to surreader 
. . . thesaidroad . . . to New 
York, whenever required to do so on 
payment by the Corporation of the cost 
of said road . with ten per cent. 
advance thereon”; and further that it 
‘‘shall be inoperative ’’ if all the pro- 
visions are not carriedout. As soon as 
this was discovered and it was learned 
that the company had never filed such 
a statement with the Comptroller, the 
labor organizations, reform clubs, and 
a few newspapers took up the matter, 
and some abutting property owners 
were persuaded to bring an injunction 
against the road, restraining it from put- 
ting in the improvements until it should 
be decided whether the city had the 
rightto purchase. Meanwhile a respon- 
sible gentleman came forward and of- 
fered to pay the city $1,000,000 in cash 
for the road, besides an annual rental 
of $50,000, which capitalized would 
make the franchise worth at least 
$2,000,000. 

The case came up before Judge Beach 
last month who, in a decision turning 
largely on legal technicalities, denied 
the injunction [tseems that when, in 
1851, the City Council granted the char- 
ter to the Eighth Avenue Company, 
there was some question as to its legal 
power todo so. The company, how- 
ever, took the charter and built the 
road, and then three years later the 
Legislature confirmed the ‘‘grants, 
licenses and resolutions ’’’ under which 
the railroads were constructed. 

Herein lies the whole question. 
Judge Beach’s chief argument, perhaps, 
was that for forty years neither the city 
nor the company had paid any atten- 
tion to the clause in regard to the com- 
pany’s filing with the Comptroller the 
cost of construction of the road, etc., 
and therefore both parties virtually ac- 
knowledged it to be void, and the city 
had no right to re-enter and purchase. 
From a consideration of the city’s wel- 
fare we regard this decision specially 
unfortunate; but as an appeal has been 
taken to the Supreme Court, we will not 


” 


make further comment on the legal side 
of the question until a final decision is 
reached. 

It remains to be said, however, that 
the city officials during all this litiga- 
tion have been strangely derelict, -mak- 
ing no effort to guard the interests 
they are sworn to protect. Apparently 
they would have made a present of 
$2,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to 
the Metropolitan Traction Company 
and told the people to be satisfied with 
quicker transits and longer rides for 
their nickels. Only a public storm 
of censure aroused them and compelled 
them to take some interest in the case. 
As to railroad companies in general it 
is often charged that they cannot afford 
to pay these heavy sums to the city or 
reduce their fares below five cents and 
still declare reasonable profits to the 
owners. Perhaps this may be true in 
some exceptional cases; but while the 
fact remains that their roads are capi- 
talized about one-half more per mile 
than steam roads, they can expect to 
get no sympathy from the public or free 
gifts of franchises worth $2,000,000 
without pretty violent protests. It is 
such demands as these that cause 
Bryanism, Debsism and all the hatred 
of corporations on the part of the 
masses. No one wantsthe property or 
profits of the street railways to be con- 
fiscated, but on the other hand the 
people are not going to allow them to 
seize valuable public franchises for noth- 
ing, and that in plain words, is what 
the Metropolitan Traction Company is 
now trying to do. 





Monetary Affairs. 


MIDSUMMER quiet is approaching, 
and little general improvement in the 
volume of trade is expected before 
August and September. Meanwhile, 
as the conviction grows that many of 
our troubles are being left behind, con- 
fidence is spreading and a further gain 
in tone can be observed in spite of the 
small volume of transactions. This 
feeling of hopefulness is in striking con- 
trast with the apprehensions that put 
such a blight upon business just a year 
ago. The month of June, it must be 
admitted, has been a disappointment to 
many, being one of the dullest experi- 
enced in the present depression; but 
the forces of recovery are becoming too 
strong to be delayed much longer, and 
as soon as the Tariff bill is settled, 
which is only a matter of a few days, plans 
for the future can be definitely made. 
The Tariff will not please everybody; its 
capacity as arevenue producer must be 
proved, and has already been tempora- 
rily crippled by advance importations. 
Yet everv one is tired of the subject 
and will welcome its disappearance from 
the political arena. Business has been 
so long the football of politicians that 
it is encouraging news to hear that the 
Administration is in earnest about tak- 
ing up the question of currency reform, 
and will, in all probability, secure the 
passage of an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Success in these directions would great- 
ly revive the foreign demand for our 
investments, besides provinga powerful 
stimulus to home industry. Britain is 
prosperous, and once assured of our 
honesty and friendship, the advantages 
would be mutual. Fortunately there is 
less friction between Mr. McKinley and 
Congress than was the case with Mr. 
Cleveland; so that the prospect of ob- 
taining these _benefactions, backed as 
they have been by unmistakable de- 
mands from the people, is reasonably 
encouraging. Crop conditions have 
been more favorable asa rule for the 
past ten days, and the indications are 
for a larger yield of wheat and corn 
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than at one time seemed likely. The 
cotton crop is late, but promises to 
be an average one. The _ industrial 
situation of course improves slowly. 
Production is increasing, and greater 
activity is fully expected in the fall. 
Prices, however, are low, and over- 
productive capacity in many lines is so 
much in excess of our consumptive 
abilities that the prospects of better 
profits or better wages are somewhat re- 
mote. The greatest improvement thus 
far has been in financial circles, the 
increased confidence of bankers and the 
advance in railroad stocks being em- 
phatic evidence of the changes in that 
quarter. In the mercantile community 
there is little change. Trade is always 
slow at this period of the year, but the 
reviving tendency is plainly visible, val- 
ues are steadier, credit is sounder, and 
reports from the interior indicate very 
positively that distributors anticipate a 
larger demand for merchandise and 
must, sooner or later, stock up accord- 


ingly. 





The stock market apparently cut 
loose from the professional operators 
who have so long held control. A very 
considerable advance has been estab- 
lished in many stocks, such as in ordi- 
nary conditions would induce active 
realizing. Traders, consequently, lost 
no opportunity for forcing a reaction; 
but so few stocks were offered for sale, 
and all offerings were so quickly ab- 
sorbed that their efforts were of little 
avail. Wall Street is simply discount- 
ing business improvement next fall, and 
is becoming more optimistic each day. 
Cautious ones think the rise has gone 
as faras justified; but at this writing 
the upward movement continues un- 
checked. The Grangers were particu- 
larly strong, Northwest rising sharply 
on reports of a favorable refunding 
plan, and the other shares on favorable 
traffic prospects. Improved railroad 
earnings also afforded the market much 
support, twenty-six roads reporting an 
increase of over 6% in the third week of 
June, and seventy-five roads an increase 
of nearly 3% in the second week of June. 
A good many roads are, however, still 
making poor comparisons, the princi- 
pal increases reported being on Mexican 
lines, the Canadian Pacific and St. Paul. 
Net earnings are generally more satis- 
factory than gross. Nearly $ 
gold was shipped iast week without 
having the slightest effect upon the 
stock market. It was significant that a 
portion of the gold for export was sup- 
plied by bankers, whereas a year ago 
the entire foreign demand was thrown 
upon the Treasury. The demand for 
money is increasing, but funds are 
abundant and rates continue easy. 
Currency is arriving quite freely from 
the interior, but the banks lost through 
gold exports. Call Joans on stock col- 
lateral were quoted at 1@1%% Time 
money continued dull at 2@3%% for 1 
to 8 months. For commercial paper 
there isa good demand, and offerings 
are increasing, 3@3%% being the rates 
for best double names. 


$5,000, 000 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 26. June 19. Increase. 

ee seuccovccece $521,631,600 7 550, 800 $3,130,800 
Secsedevewres 90,400,200 200 350,000 
ia tenders. . pS 112,600 1,639,800 
” eaten 597,094,600 4,566,400 
Circulation... 13,8 70,900 #121300 





The staadee shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
90,490,200 $90,050,200 $3 


$' ).000 
108,112,600 


Spec 
ieeal tenders. . 














106,472,800 1,639,800 
Total reserve... $198,512,800 $196,523,000 $1,989,800 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 149,273,650 148,132,050 1,141,600 
Surplus res’rve. $49,239,150 $48,290,950 $848,20 0 





* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
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each of the last five years was as fol- 
lows: « 
June 27th, esate: 








guy ist, 1898—S : 
a us... 
July jareies.. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows: 





Bid. Asked 
ote Ge saga titre a 
png “tise tl 
4s, Coupons......... T1138 11 
5s, Registered i 
Coupons...... 





5s, Cou 
Currency 6s, 1898 
"998 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 26th, were: 
. 166 eee 


04 
rman Aeevioun.., b | 
“an | Mount Mo rris 


——— Exchange. . 
peneee 





Chemical eee T4260 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 



























































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America ~~) 320 bss 
om Exchange ‘ 30% = 170 

ea cae 
Broad eee vb cinon vunabuee - Bi 2 235 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. - 15% 100 
Central National.. 16144 160 162% 
Chase National... 225 425 Saem 
Chatham........ 29736 230 300 
— = 4,200 sake 
tizens* 135 125 185 
SM n5s).4s clisbarevccosece 170 170 eee 
eS ea 204 204 205 
Continental. .... 135% 130 135 
—} pemenee 235 295 
oil 136 135 seep 
Eleventh Ward. 25 200 ary 
Etnctanness 255 0 sone 
rth Avenue.. 2,970 38,000 spss 
First National... cece 2,500 kee 
First National of 8.1 12844 1 150 
Fourteenth Street. 170 Seen “eas 
—— \ geen pale ee i: 3 IR 178 
Franklin.............- ee | | bse0 ri] 
Gallatin National. . 310 310 330 
Garfield National.... 400 500 eeks 
German American... - _ 110 kes 
G exch ‘ ‘ 300 825 
Germania.......... > 325 poe 
G __ CARER Sas 165 as 
aad oka © 325 840 
sake 9244 
155 épee 
525 530 
135 150 
ieee 180 
130 orev 
215 230 
200 235 
190 19% 
125 
165 185 
135 see 
112 118 
e 4h aes 
60 80 
N au 155 165 
New Amsterdam. tien’ 200 wks 
tt C: Fea ins 230 pare 
ew York County 8C 680 700 
ew York Nat. emepenee.. 100 aed 
ew York Produce Ex....... 12036 115 
ea 100 100 10 
Nineteenth Ward. . seo 100 alee 
North yen wesbee oe - ao 13 silat 
Oriental........ - 185% 175 
— 176% 175 185 
~ ae 260 255 260 
People’s... 249 210 sate 
Phenix. ... 1074¢ 106 110 
Republic.... 160 150 155 
Seaboard National 173 166 
Second National 485 
Seventh National 105 100 
Shoe ana eo. 51 91 96 
= National.. 315 275 = ae 
tandard............. 100 oes 105 
State of New York.. 118 108 sees 
Third —_ _ posipinwd 85 50 75 
Trades 100 7 oe 
Twelfth ‘Ward. 13 ines 130 
ME vctcascuss 200 200 byes 
Union Manion canvass gue 195 1%5 185 
United hates National....... 206 1% 
Western National............. 116 114 
WO EO. cc ccisnpcccceccnscccce svce 25 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..The United States Mortgage 


and Trust Co., of which George W. 
Young is President and Arthur Turn- 
bull is Treasurer, has declared a divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., payable July 1st. 
The capital of the company is $2,000,- 
000, and the surplus $1,100,000. 


..The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., have, in 
accordance with the custom some time 
since established by them, given notice 
that they will pay in advance, with ac- 
crued interest to date of payment, 
debentures series 50, maturing July 1st, 
$100,000; series 51, maturing August 
Ist, $100.000; and series 52, maturing 
September Ist, $50,000. 


...An arrangement was completed 
last week between the directors of the 
United States Industrial Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N, J., and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of this city, whereby the business of the 
United States is transferred to the, Met- 
ropolitan, the latter assuming all liabili- 
ties on policies of the former company. 
The United States Industrial Insurance 
Company commenced business in 
1888 with a capital stock of $280,000 
Its present assets amount to about 
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$175,000, and it has about 120,000 
cies in force. 


poli- 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
5 Shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............. 152 
3shares B’way and SeventhAve. Rd.Co.201% 


3 shares Forty-second St., Man. and St. 
Nicholas Ave. Rd. €o................. 41 
16 shares Am-Bank Note Co. .$46 per share 
20 shares Am. Dist. Tel. Co..............- 26 
10 shares Am. Tel. and Cable Co.......... 91 
6 shares Dry Dock, East B’way and Bat- 
SEE, ee Or 5 555s occ aew ase Bho ces 157% 
11 shares Erie and Pitts. Rd., guar. 7% by 
Pee: Meo: 6. hae 150 


26 shares Erie and Kalamazoo Rd. Co., 

guar. 10% by L. S. and M. So. Ry....226 
13 Shares Cent. Fireworks Co., pref....... 40 
19 shares Cent. Fireworks Co., com..$80 lot 
25 shares Cons. Gas Co. of Baltimore, 


Dat sis dads Kopmnarcamen’ Shaw His ee 5654 

ro shares N. Y. Biscuit Co............... 49% 
70 shares Rio Grande W. Ry. Co., pref..40% 
15 shares Hamilton Bank of B’klyn...... 70 
29 shares Eagle Fire Co................ 247% 
50 — N. Y., L. and W. Rd. Co., guar. 
pipes can Sa pak Me aed swing eee es > —_ 


10 Poss U. S. Mort. and Trust Co.. 
1,000 shares Horn Silver Mining Co. 
$1.70 per share 


2 shares Standard Oil Trust............ 326% 
45 shares Nashville, Chatt. and St. L. 
SS 6 EEA CR pre Sees | 65 

10 shares Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
SR SI EE NA? oT EES 97 


.. There are probably few railroads 
inthe United States, or the world, man- 
aged with so much railroad wisdom, so 
much care and minute attention to 
every detail of the business as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It manufactures its 
own Cars, engines and rolling-stock gen- 
erally, and when a car or engine is 
turned out of the shops the books show 
the exact cost of every item entering 
into its construction. A recent detailed 
account of the construction of one of 
its passenger coaches gave in detail the 
cost of the car, which was $4,400, some 
of the items being as follows: wheels 
and axles, $332.35; trucks, $533.62; air 
brake, $131.75; the seat fixtures— 
twenty-five in number—$50.50; three 
bronze lamps, $13.50; two gas tanks, 
$84; chandeliers, $50.72; screws, $51.88; 
springs on the car seats, $43.17; basket 
racks, $77.35; sash levers, $42; bronze 
window lifts, $24.40; gold leaf, $14.58; 
window fasteners, $15.47; stoves, 
$77.56; tin used on the roof, $41.44; 
labor, $1,263.94. 


.. There are very few men in this 
country who have done more for the 
cause of sound money than William C. 
Cornwell, President of the City Bank of 
Buffalo. He was the author of one of 
the most effective documents used in 
the last campaign and is still fighting 
the good fight. In a recent interview 
Mr. Cornwell stated that, in his opinion, 
the great danger to our country at pres- 
ent is that we are liable at almost any 
time to be thrown upon a silver basis; 
that so long as the greenbacks and 
treasury notes are outstanding a men- 
ace is continually present and, in his 
opinion, the legal tenders should either 
be canceled or a law should be passed 
that when they are once paid by the 
Treasury in gold they should not be 
paid out again except in exchange for 
gold. Mr. Cornwell believes that what 
is absolutely needed fora solid revival 
of business is that our currency should 
be on a sound basis. He cites the fact 
that ‘‘ England and other civilized na- 
tions of the world on a gold standard 
are all prosperous while in the United 
States, which has every reason for pros- 
perity, enormous resources, rich coun- 
try, intelligence, every facility, we sit 
in sackcloth, like a lot of fools, and do 
not insist that our currency be put on a 
sound basis which is all that is needed 
to make- us all rich. Mr. Cornwell 
hopes and believes that the currency 
question will be taken up immediately 
after the passage of the Tariff bill. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Central National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 4%, pay- 
able July 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank, of 
which H. P. Doremus is Cashier, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4%, 
payable July rst. 

The Continental National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 3%, payable July 
6th. 

The East River National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 4%, payable July 
Ist. 

The Fourth National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 34%, payable July 
Ist, 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 10%, payable July rst. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 5%, 
payable July rst. 

The Market and Fulton National 
Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 5%, payable July rst. 

The Mercantile National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 3%, payable July 
Ist. 

The Merchants’ National Bank has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3 4%, 
payable July rst. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 4%, 
payable July ist. 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
3%, payable July rst. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
4%, payable July rst. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3%, payable July rst. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 34%, 
payable July rst. 

The National Park Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 5%, 
payable July rst. 

The Ninth National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 2%, 
payable July rst. 

The Phenix National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%, payable July 
Ist. 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%, free of tax, pay- 
able July Ist. 

The Second National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 6%, 
payable July rst. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 7%, payable July 
Ist. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 4%, paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 5%, payable 
July rst. 

The American Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3%4% per 
annum, payable July roth. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank has declared interest at the rate 
of 3%% per annum on’ all sums up to 
$3,000, payable July roth. 

The German Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num on all sums up to $3,000. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Charles E. Sprague, President, has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 4% per 
annum on the first $1,000 and 3% on the 
excess up to $3,000, payable July 15th. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 13%%, payable July 
2oth. 

The Board of Directors of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 1%, payable August 
2d, 
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The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of fifty cents per share, pay- 
able on August 2d, but anticipated pay- 
ment from June 28th. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company has de- 
clared asemiannual dividend of 3% on 
the capital stock, payable August 2d. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 2% on 
the capital stock, payable August 2d. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column that they 
will, after July rst, upon the presenta- 
tion of dividend warrant number 32, 
appertaining to certificates of stock of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
pay to persons presenting the same, 
¥% of 1% of the par value of the stock 
represented by such certificates respect- 
ively. 

Journeay & Burnham have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% on the pre- 
ferred capital stock, payable July rst. 

The American Fire Insurance Co. 
has declared a dividend of 4% on the 
capital stock of the company, payable 
July 1st. The company has a capital 
stock of $400,000, with assets of more 
than $1,000,000, and its net surplus is 
about $225,000. Its surplus has been 
increased since January about $50,000. 
Weare pleased to note these evidences 
of prosperity. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
NOTHING BETTER 


than 

Cheque Bank Cheques, 
both for Travellers and Remitters. 
Issued since 1873, they are known 
everywhere. and are cashed by Agents, 
Shops, Hotels, Railroads, etc., at face 
value. Send for circular to 

FREDERICK W. PERRY, 

40 & 42 Wall St., N.Y. 

The U. S. Cheque | Bank, L’d, London 


Guited Sines 
Hrortgage & Trust Gs, 


CAPER a STREET, NEW Oe 0 
UII 2 5c os sac. -<cassasthes snc 2.080. $89. 
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Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 






OFFICERS: 
George W. Young...........:...-...+++ President 
Luther Kountze.................. VicePresident 
James Timpson....... .. 2d Vice President 
Arthur Turnbull....................... Treasurer 
William P. Elfiots...................... ecretary 





Clark Williams...... t 
ard ay OT Se Asst. Secretary 
XECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Charles D. Dickey. jr,, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A.Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson James Timpson, 

Richard A. McCu urdy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock 

Dumont Clarke. G 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, 


G. G. Haven, jr. Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R “Henderson, Charles M. Pra 
James J. ames Timpson 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, oung. 





A LIMITED AMOUNT 
FIRST MORTGAGE 30 YEAR 
6% GOLD BONDS, 


OF GAS ni phenaagy 
w York 8S 
At par and interest. varning ay: the ‘interest charges. 
Full particulars given upon application. 
CHAS. R. SICKELS Cco., 
Investment 
_ 60 Broadway, | New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus + $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Deb C8, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD 8T. 
CAPITAL, - = = «= «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + = = 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 








STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 











DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D- Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
F. Baker, A n in, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
A t, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Saat, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold H Henry He Rogers re, 

rge Griswo aven, enry H ers 
Oliver H H. McK. Twombley 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whi itney. 





A Solid 8% 


Can be assured on on your wa gurplus Santa if properly 
prate d in trial our 
epcegtonel etlitios for i ll ‘deen will con- 

uu that Warrants are the cream of short 


5 ice State, County and City toons 
fume pave per. cholee, - Municipal ponds) aia 
onhand. Robt. bs trahorn & Co., 31 Eq 
table Building. Boston. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








NOTIC 
The People’s National Bank, intes at Denver in the 
State of Colorado, is closing sup its alfairs. All note 
holders and others, c of said Association, 
are therefore berehy notified to present the notes 
and other claims — the Association for payment. 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


National Bs Bauks. 


THE GENTE AL a NAL BANK OF 


oes tenet 
- Semi IDI idend. 
rue frac Semtenneel Picites 


mi- 

vidend of FOUR PER CENT. free from tax, 

ae on and after pA 8 July 2d, 1897. The transfer 
pan Fo ill be closed fs P.M. Wednesday, June 23d, 


until the morning of 
C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





The Board of Direc 
terly dividend pits FOUR PE PER 
myable on and after J uly 
r books will be closed. 


ae oEian dane date the t 
H. P. DOR REMUS, Cashier. 
NEw York, June 25th, 1897. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


NEw York, June 25th, 1897. 
Seventy-Seventh Dividend. 
-The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend “e three 16 (8) cent., free of tax, pay- 
able July 6th, to which te from J June 30th the trans- 
fer books will be ag 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER RAPIONAL BAK. 
A DIVIDEND of FOUR (4) PER & CENT. has been de- 
clared, payable on and ate ey July ist, 1897. 
EWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH ee BANK OF 
THE CiTY ¥ e NEW YORK. 
New York, June 24th, 1897. 
The Board of Dire teettors. hes this sy declared a 
somi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
a T., free of tax. payable on and after July ist, 
proximo. 


The transfer books will close at 3 Pp. M., this date, re- 
opening July ist, 1897. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND wraps 
NATIONAL wank OF NEW 


w YORK, June 25th, 1897. 

A dividend of Ten Per cent, out of the earnings of 
the last six months has to day been declared by this 
| a4 pa: ye on the first day oF. July —_ The trans- 

fer boo i ro goeed till that date 


ARD ‘LOWNSEND, Cashier. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS: NATION- 

















rom tax, on thi 


ings of the current six months, mclared to the stock- 

holders on and after the first day of July next. 

transfer books will remain 7 Pet that date. 
AC H. WALKER. 


THE MARKET AND FULTON NATION- 
AL —— K. 





w YORK, June 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors oan this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after Thursday, July ist, 1897. 
‘Transfer books will be closed — July ist 
T. J.STEVENS, ‘Cashier. 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


NEw YORK, June 22d, 1897. 
DLVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable on and after July ist, 1897. The transfer 
books will be closed until that date. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK 
yO 


L 0 EW RK. 
186TH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 24th, 1897. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared 
a Dividend of Three and. One-Half Per VUent. ( 
— cent.), free of tax, payable on and after July ist, 


The transfer books will remain closed until July éth, 
1897. J.W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Bank TE. COMMERC 
SS OF Go™ RCE IN 











bank, pai on and after era July ist proximo. 
Transfer books closed until wr 2d, 1897, 
C. DUVALL, Cashier. 
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The Board of 5 toer “ec 
— dividend of OT Seve ENC) PE CENT. fora of 
tax, De able July ist, 1897, to stockholders of record of 


ba transfer books will remain closed until July 6th, 
W. M: BENNET, castor 


THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
EW YORK, June 224, 1897. 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH or SEMI-ANNUAL 
The Board irectors have this day declared a divi- 
b= of vive. B PER CENT., payable on and after 


The transfer books will be closed from June 234 until 
July ist. NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Savings Banks. 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS | BANK. 
501 5th Avenue, cor. 42d § 
terest atthe rate of THREE AND “ONE-HALF 
PER Cass. per will credited de- 
btn, ON for and_ six eon endin; 
ON ALL suMS FROM i 
bene EH es sand 
p= 2 to 80 ook. ' Chene n Satu ray 
MO DEPOSITED ON OR Bir Out TULY 10T 
WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JULY 18ST. 
DANIEL T. HONG. president. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE BOWERY PAviNes BANK. 
126th Caneseae! Semi- st Dividend. 


w YORK, June 4 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FO PER 








June 





next one will 
Dividends e by avin called for will be credited to each ac- 
count — be entitled to future dividends the same as a 


“Sor 
order of the bs, 
NP. FES ETERS, President. 
ROBERT LEON 


.D, Secre 
ISAAC P. MATLLER? * Assistant Secretary. 
CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 





56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ai N.Y 
74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that Mut, at oy rate of 
THREE AND ONE HALF (3%) PER ag 8 Tr an- 
num be paid to depositors on and after July 19th on 
all sums of $5 and up to $3,00 Owticns a fomalned 
on deposit for the Paree or ny months ending June 


ZOth, ms in accordance with the by-laws an rules of 
“Money deposited on or before July 10th 

will a interest from ay ist 

A-QUINTARD, Presid 





(855) 23 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 
Grand Central Depot, N. Y., June 22d, 1897. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have de- 
clared a Divicend of ONE PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on the second day of August 
next, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock Pp. M., on the 
80th day of June, when the Transfer Books will be 
closed. The books will be re-opened on Thursday, July 
15th, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC STOCK. 

The Southern Pacific Company will, on and after 
July ist, 1897, against delivery of Dividena Warrant No. 
82, appertaining to certificates of stock of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, pay to persons presenting 
the same ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. of the par 
value of the stock represented bysuch certificates, re- 
spectively. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, CHICAGO, June 24th, 1897. 
A dividend of FIFTY CENTS per share will be paid 
August 2d next to the shareholders of the Company’s 
stock, registered on the closing of the transfer books. 


The transfer books will be closed June 30th, and re- 
open July 12th, 1897. W.G. PU RDY, ‘Treasurer. _ 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN R.R.CO. 
NEw York, June 25th, 
A dividend of ONE AND THREE- -QU 4 ART ERS | per 
—_ July 20t a capital stock of this Company will be 
pa! 
Transfer Cons will close at3 P. M., July 6th, and re- 
open July 2ist, 1897. 
FREDERICK H. GIBBONS, Treasurer. 
THE LAKE SORE & MICHIGAN | 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 23d, 1897. 
The BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have eocleres a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
THREE PER CENT., on its Comttal Stock, payable 
= this een on Monday, the 2d day of August next, 
the Stockholders of record at $3 o'clock Pp. M., on 
Saleecien the 30th instant, at which time the Trans- 
fer Books will be closed, to be r ee oer onthe morning 
of Thursday, the 15th da ce Jel 2 
C 














‘EST ER, Treasurer. 





HENRY HASLER, secrete ary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
New York, June 26th, 1897. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this 
Bank have ordered that interest be paid 
to depositors entitled thereto for the 
six and three months ending June 30th, 
1897, at the rate of Three and One-half 
per cent. per annum on all deposits up 
to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, 1897, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, July rgth. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 


DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 








J. LAWRENCE, Pr 
Dated April 27th, 07 


Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS - CREDIT 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1 1 »500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is autho. to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Wa. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGe F, ViETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JouN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
SON LPs STOKES, 

JOHN CrosBy Brown, 

EpWaArpD CoopER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

Arex. E. OR D0. O, MILLs. 

WiLiiaM H. Macy, JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. 0. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 

* §$Shares and Bonds, 

















THE NINTH NAFIQNAL BANK. 
ORK, June 25th, 1897 
A DIVIDEND OF TWO “ay PER CENT. UPON 
tne capital stock of this bank has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after July ist, 1897. 
The transfer books will be —- until that date. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Bank we NORTH 
AMEKICA T ORK. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH DiviDbERD 

NEw YorRK, June 23d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has this aay de- 
clared the usual Semi-Annual Dividend of TH 
per cent., » gazette te to the stockholders on Thursda 
duly i “4 he transfer —_ will remain closed und i 
TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


ae Tiesauas, uA OF THE RE- 


w YORK, June 2t 
The Board of Directors have 4 da 








Stour, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHEES’ AND DRO- 





af = - Vein. June 23d, 1897. 
The Directors of this Bauk have this aan declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT.., pay- 
able on and after July ist, 1897. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


New York, June 25th, 1897. 
A Dividend of Three and One-half Per Cent. has been 
declared, payable to the stomkheltere on and after July 
1st, 1897. D.C. EBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL ote om aes OF NEW 
YORK. 








une 22d, 1897. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 


dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the stock of this 


bank, free of tax, payable on — after July ist, proxi- 
mo, and the transfer en wilk be closed until that 
date. ORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
PHENIX auamelia. BANK. 
NEw YORE, June 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free from 
tax, payable on and after Thursday, July ist, next, until 
which date the transfer books will remain closed. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
New YoRK, June 24th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared the usual semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after July 
ist, 1897, until which date the transfer books will re- 
main closed. 








JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
THE SECOND NATIONAL BAN OF THE 
City of New York, New York, June 24th, 1897. 

he rd of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
— of SIX (6) PER CENT., free of tax, out of the 
of the current six months, payable on and af- 

wr rau uly ist, 1897. 
Transfer books will be closed from date to July Ist, 

1897, inclusive. 





J. 8S. CASE, Cashier. 
State Banks. 


THE ELEVENTH weep pes ANK. 
York, e 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors acne this da ay declared a semi- 
—— ee a — cy 4) a NT., free of tax, 
able on and after 
and eHARLES E,. BROWN, Cashier, 








GERMAN SAVINGS BANK. 
IN THE CITY ay NEW YORK, 
COR. 4TH-AVE. AND 14TH ST. 
NE w YORK, June 26th, 1897. 
wTeEeer AT THE RATE OF "FOUR (4) PER 
NTUM per annum will be credited depositors 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1897, on all sums 
entitled thereto under - by- laws, not exceeding 
Three Thousand ($3,000) Dollars. 
eposits made on or before July 10th, 1897, will draw 
interest from July 1st, 1897. 
PHILIP BISSINGER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1897, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. per annum on amounts from $1 to 


$Y , payable on and after Monday, July 19th, 1897. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July ist. 
4. B. TOTTEN, 


G. BYRON LATIMER’ ‘pciateae 
Manhattan Savings Institution. 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1997. 


92d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
estat the rate of 344 per cent. per annum on all sums 
not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 30th inst., payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. - 


BROADWAY, 8D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
* Interest credited July ist, payable July 15th, or any 
time later. Rate: FOUR Per Cent. From $5 to $1,000. 
THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to $3,000 
CHARLES E.SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
_ FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
Miscellaneous. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday July 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of if on Wednesday, June 
80th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 14th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer, 





President. 

















sHE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Station, 

New York, June 24th. 1897. 
The BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company have 
declared a DIVIDEND of TWO PER CE ENT T. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable at_this office on Monday, the 
2d day of August next,to Stockholders of record, at 
3 P.M. on Wednesday, the 30th day of June, at which 
tame the Transfer Books will be closed. The books will 
be reopened on the morning of Thursday, the 15th day of 

July next. D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw YORE, 2ist June, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this company has declared 
adividend of ONE PER CENT. on its capital stock 
payable at this office on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer 
books on the 30th inst. The transfer books will be 
closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on Wednesday, the 30th inst., 
and reopened at 10 o’clock a.M. on Friday, the 16th of 
July next. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
30 NASS ~ STREET. 
w YORK, ‘June 17th, 1897. 
The Board of Trustees mM . ‘this any, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
CENT. (346 per cent.), payable July Ist, 1897. 
Transfer books close June 21st, 1897, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
and reopen July ist, 1897, at 100 "clock A. 
_ HENRY Ww. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
ompany. 

A dividend of two per cent. has been deciared on the 
first preferred stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad Company to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 22d, 1897. The first preferred stock 
transfer books willclose 3 p.M.,on June 22d, 1897, and 
will reopen at 10 a. mM. on July 6th, 1897. 

Dated New York, June 15th, 

FREDERICK STRAU 3S  eniabash Secretary. 








The above dividend of two per cent. will be payable 
on July 6th, 1897, to holders of the Voting Trustees’ 
certificates for first preferred stock of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company, of record 
on the books of the Voting Trustees, at the close of 
business on June 22d, 1897. The transfer books of the 
V.ting Trustees’ certificates for first preferred stock 
will close at 3 P. m. on June 22d, 1897, and will reopen at 
10 a. M. on July 6th, 1897. Checks will be mailed. 

Dated, New = 708 15th, 1 

ENNEDY ‘TOD & COMPANY. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH C omM- 
PANY. 
New York, June 9th, 1897. 
DIVIDEND NO. 115. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next 
to shareholders of reeord at the close of the transfer 
books on the 19th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 19th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of July ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. _ 








OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN FIRF, JGSVUSARCE COM- 


42 —, St., 
BR: ORK, June 15th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors aes this day declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock of the Company 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1897, and payable 
July ist to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books. 
The transfer books will be ¢ losed 2th at 3 
o’clock P.M., and reopened July 2d. 
SILAS P. WOOD, President. 





June 





Commercial Affairs. 


CLEARING-HOUSE returns at leading 
cities last week were 7% greater than a 
year ago. Considering the dull condi- 
tion of business then the increase is 
small; but we are just entering the dull 
season; and the outlook is very differ- 
ent and vastly more encouraging than 
in 1896. It is generally recognized 
that thetide has turned, and reports 
from all sections of the country agree 
in prognosticating an increase in the 
merchandise movement next fall. The 
iron trade progresses slowly. Fair 
transactions are reported, and prices. 
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are steadier, and in some instances firm. 
The textile trades also display limited 
improvement, buyers being more will- 
ing to take hold and prices. hardening 
in consequence. Speculation in wool 
continues active. Hides arealso strong. 
There has been an advance of about 
¥% centin sugar in anticipation of the 
new Tariff. For boots and shoes the 
demand has been slack, but is improv- 
ng. Wheat was more active and ad- 
vanced 1% cents to 77 cents on specu- 
ative manipulation. Cotton continued 
dull and steady. There is some talk 
of advancing the price of coal and in- 
creasing the output in anticipation of 
an increased demand in the fall. Gold 
exports attracted little attention in 
business circles, the easy rates for 
money and generally sound condition 
of credit counterating their effect. 


READING NOTICES. 


Tue Plaza Hotel, at Fifth Avenue, Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth Streets, New York, under the able 
direction of F. A. Hammond, has, in the few years 
since its opening, achieved a reputation throughout 
the United States of the highest character. Situated 
overlooking Central Park, with a broad plaza in 
front, it is really a summer resort in the very heart 
of the metropolis. It is convenient to everything in 
New York which a visitor would desire to reach, its 
cuisine is of the highest character, and in every par- 
ticular it isa very desirable place to stay, not the 
least of which is that you get a great deal for the 
amount paid. 


A GREAT REMEDIAL AGENT. 


AtTuHo physicians were for many years reluctant 
to recognize any mineral water as a remedial agent, 
many of them have of late been won over by the re- 
markable results obtained with Buffalo Lithia Water 
in the treatment of diseases having their origin in 
Uric Acid, such as Bright’s Disease and Rheuma- 
tism, as well as in the treatment of nervous diseases 
and dyspepsia. Many eminent physicians have test- 
ed Buffalo Lithia Water, the results in every case 
warranting a most hearty indorsement of its effica- 
cy. Unsurpassed as a table water, it represents one 
of the most useful and beneficial products nature has 
given to mankind.—Adv. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Cairornia is certainly 2 unique State. To our 
knowledge there are no others like it. There are no 
other States in the Union offering such a diversity 
of climate, of occupation, of scenery, of opportuni- 
ties for sightseeing, for recreation and for health, as 
California There may be others, but they are not 
knownto us. The Yosemite is now open to visitors, 
with the advantage of reduced rates. The Hotel 
Del Monte at Monterey, altogether the most satis- 
factory hotel within our knowledge, is an all-the- 
year-round resort. Mt. Shasta, in orthern Califor- 
nia, is still 14,400 feet in elevation. During July 
and August California is the great fruit mart of the 
world. The Southern Pacific Railroad offers unex- 
celled facilities for reaching any and every part of 
California 


THE END OF THE SEASON. 


Tue end of the season with dry-goods merchants 
means closing out whatever stock may be left on 
hand at ruinously low prices. The great dry-goods 
stores of New York do not intend to carry over one 
dollar’s worth of goods from one season to another 
The reason is they are up-to-date merchants. Messrs. 
H. O'Neill & Co., Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twen- 
ty-first Streets, are now astonishing the world, and 
particularly those 2 > who are fortunate enough 
to take advantage of their offers, by one of the most 
tempting displays of goods, not only of those out of 
season, but in every branch of their numerous de- 
partments. It is astonishing how they doit. Every 
person purchasing goods at-O’Neill’s can feel the 
utmost confidence that whatever is purchased is ex- 
actly in accordance with their representations. Or- 
ders by mail are given the best attention, and goods 
are delivered free within certain distances of New 
York, 




















RELIGIOUS NOTICE. | 
- MISSIONARY COTTAGE AT CHAU- 
TAUQUA 


The Missionary Cottage connected with the Presbyte- 
rian house at Chautauqua, N. Y., will be open to guests 
during the coming Assembly season. 

Missionaries of the Foreign and Home Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church are cordially invited to occupy 
rooms in the cottage for two weeks during July and Au- 
gust free of expense. 

Young men,sons of missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Boa:ds,who wish to pursue some course of study at 
Chautauqua, can also have free use of rooms during 
the season. é 

Applications should be made to Mrs. Julia N. Berry, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and will be considered in the order 
of their receipt. The number of rooms is limited, and 
applicants should state definitely the time they desire 
to arrive, so that arrangements can be made for them. 

The Chautauqua Assembly will give free admission to 
the grounds, fortwo weeks, to missionaries occupying 
such rooms, and reduced rates for table board can be 


sere k E. A; SKINNER, Secretary, Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YOR K 














Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 io $5.00 per day. 

‘*There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitabie treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with ina public house, and which insensibly 
draws F hos there as often as you turn your face to- 
ward New York.” 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UnitedStates Hotel 


SEASON OF 1897 ; 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY, 
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every thread of every garment 
which the little stranger wore was 
made by mother’s hand. To-day 
this loving home work is more 
easily and quickly done. Tiny mod- 
ern dresses of wondrous beauty 
may be made with the 


Singer Sewing Machine 
It runs easily, silently 


and smoothly. No 
cause for fatigue. 


Beware of infringing imi= 
taticns. Our trade-mark 
. the only safe guarantee. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


yOURNEA) 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 

















315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - . $81,686,776 
Insurance in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
.W, B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F.B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Trensurer. - 





In any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 


of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 





him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail 


Insurance. 
The Provident Savings’ New 
Plan. 


It has been repeatedly explained in 
these columns that the simplest—or, at 
least, the most obviously suggested— 
form of paying for life insurance con- 
sists in paying, each year, the cost of 
the risk of dying in that year. This is 
in reality the ‘‘natural premium’’ so 
frequently and inaccurately talked about 
by our assessment friends. They coun- 
sel buying life insurance as you buy fire 
insurance; but the scheme they offer is 
not like the scheme of fire insurance, 
nor is it like that of which they talk, 
nor are the two kinds of insurance 
alike; on the contrary, they are diver- 
gent because there is no likeness be- 
tween the respective subjects of these 
two forms of insurance. Property 
does not depreciate annually, as an in- 
surance risk, and, as to any individual 
piece, the probability is quite strong 
that no claim will ever arise; every life 
must perish, and every year and day 
make the probability of this termina- 
tion within the next year somewhat 
greater. Could twothings be more un- 
like than insurance on these two sub- 
jects ? 

So the natural method requires that 
term insurance on life must cost a little 
more each year, and paying for it thus 
involves a practical objection which 
need not be enlarged upon; people do 
not like, nor is it convenient, to pay in- 
creasingly. Sothe well-known but still 
imperfectly understood ‘‘level-premi- 
um” plan strikes an average, charging 
too much at first that the necessity for 
increase may be avoided. 

This has its own practical difficulties, 
too, on which we need not now dwell. 
Term policies have long been before 
the public, althonever much favored by 
either companies or public, one objec- 
tion being that at the end of the term 
the contract ended by its terms, giving 
the insured no option to goon underany 
form, and not offering him any certain- 
ty that he might not become meanwhile 
anunacceptablérisk. However, this dif- 
ficulty was met by still another method 
known as the ‘‘renewable term,” of 
which the Provident Savings Company 
has long been the leading exponent. It 
has now made a furtherand very notable 
advance in offering a combined term 
and renewal option policy. It is sim- 
ply a contract for five years, at a fixed 
premium which does not increase dur- 
ing that time; and at the end the option 
is given to renew and continue, without 
medical examination, by exchange tor 
one of several forms of policy mention- 
ed, ata specified premium, or (if notice 
to this effect has not been given before 
the end of the five-year term) the in- 
surance will be renewed and continued 
under another policy of like conditions 
and privileges as the first, and at a pre- 
mium specified in the original. To use 
the company’s own language: 

‘*To describe the provisions of the 
policy and its advantages, assurance will 
be furnished for a period of five years, as 
stated, at the expiration of which time it 
may be renewed and continued underany 
form of paticipating life or endowment 
policy as a part of the contract, at a re- 
newal rate of premium forthe actual age, 

the amount of which will average about 
the same as that usually charged for the 
age at entry under the original issue. 
The form of policy under which the as- 
surance will be renewed, will contain the 
same privileges and conditions as the 
original policy. 

‘Should no choice be made for the form 
of renewal policy preferred in accordaffce 
with the options provided in the original 
policy, prior to the expiration of the said 





period of five years, during which assur- 
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ance protection is furnished at the lowest 
cost, the assurance will be renewed and 
continued by the terms of the original 
policy and asa part of the contract, under 
the form of participating renewal policy 
which has previously been selected in the 
application. 

**Loans and surrender values under the 
renewal selection which will be allowed 
in either cash or paid-up assurance, will 
be embodied in the original policy, as a 
part of the contract.” 


An advantage of term. insurance is 
that there are circumstances which 
make special protection desirable to 
cover a temporary risk. For example, 
Without disparagement ot the policy of 
always keeping up both life and acci- 
dent insurance, one may reasonably 
think he sees special occasion for 
either. He may be proposing some 
business venture, or his affairs may be 
in a peculiar condition, so that for a 
term of years he realizes that his life is 
of unusual value, perhaps clearly es- 
sential to business safety and success; 
he may thus reasonably think he ought 
to have an increased insurance during 
that term. Moreover, there is no man 
of sense who does not realize the value 
of options. If one could make all his 
contracts in such a manner as to bind 
the other party and leave himself free, 
who would not like todo it? Anybody 
would reserve the option for himself if 
he could; but inasmuch as an option is 
valuable it is charged for. Yet whena 
life insurance contract is offered which 
does not especially charge for it, thereis 
surely a gain in attractiveness. If aman 
can wait five years and can then make 
his decision for the years to come, he 
would certainly rather do so than make 
it now, especially when he is to sacri- 
fice nothing in the interval. If a man 
of twenty-five, for instance, takes one 
of these new Provident policies for five 
years, he will pay $13.65 per $1,000a 
year during that term; at the end of 
that term he can change to a whole-life 
policy, by the tables; he will pay 
thenceforward $20.02 per year, which is 
nearly the same as if he had taken such 
a policy at first. So the man who 
wants an increased insurance tempo- 
rarily, as above suggested, can take it 
for five years; if he dies during the term 
the protection has been attained, and if 
he survives he can then use his option, 
without prejudice, thus in a sense put- 
ting him, five years hence, where he 
now is. 

As one of the officers of the company 
puts it: 

‘* There are many men who are solicited 
to assure their lives, who at the time are 
unable to see their way clear to the pay~ 
ment of premiums which would be re- 
quired on the plan of life or endowment 
assurance preferred by them, or which is 
best suited to their needs, and who give 
this as a reason for deferring assurance 
protection until a time when they feel 
they will be better circumstanced finan- 
cially.” 

It is plain that under this excellent 
plan the ‘‘ young man’’ who, we have 
so long and often been reminded, ought 
not to marry without making substan- 
tial insurance provision, but yet, be- 
cause he is a young man, is not as able, 
financially, as he may become in time, 
can make his duty and his ability come 
more nearly together. But in another 
way a man may take a five-year policy 
now, which (without stopping to discuss 
comparative advantages, for the Provi- 
dent might claim superiority even on 
that ground) will be at least as good as 
any other while it runs, and he may also 
have the advantage of being almost as 
young, insurance-wise, at the end of five 

years, as he is now. 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary.-. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... 1 : 

LIABILITIES........... Beret 5.88 ay 

SURPLUS.............-00c.-eee 2341; 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-halder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 


OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’! Manager. 
Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


“ CUDGEL THY BRAINS 


No more about it,’’ says Hamlet. Why worry 
yourself into an early grave as to what will 
come when you fall into the ‘‘ sere and yellow 
leaf,’’ and the fate of your family when you 
‘* shuffle off this mortal coil.’’ The Life Annu- 
ity Policy of the Union Central will make abso- 
lute provision for your later days and for your 
dependents after you. ‘‘ Sleep that knits up the 
raveled sleave of care”’ will come at your bid- 
ding and bring the blessing of ‘‘ a mind at ease.’’ 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


A POLICY ,.. sux 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest - 








torm of contract. 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies.a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
Vork. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send tothe 
company for its literature. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual wnamey = 

Cash capital. .........c..sssesccocesccsesererers 00" 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1 6 3 
Surplus over all Liabilities............---.-.++ 400,094 | 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525, 60 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 


ABBETB...........0.s00c00 csveces $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.............--.+ 10,941,233 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*§ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, tn Meee, either of 
travel, resid or 

AU Death Claims paid oy ale DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communic; te with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
EORGE Mis pruErorD 























FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
G, WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat, sont. 


PERKINS, Jn., Ares. Imp.d Traders’ Nat, Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM as Leather, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Capital in Steadfastness. 

Of all the noble sentences in the 
Bible, whose wisdom must ever go 
unquestioned, none gives saner ad- 
vice than that which bids us “ Hold 
fast to that which is good.” Applica- 
ble as it is to allof life and its affairs, 
it seems to be especially applicable 
to Life Insurance. 

It is unfortunate that this era of 
competition in all forms of business 
should have led in Life Insurance to 
the reprehensible practice on the 
part of over-zealous agents of advis- 
ing policy-holders in a good com- 
pany to relinquish their contracts 
and to take insurancein some other. 
The man who advises this is always 
an enemy ofthe Life Insurance busi- 
ness, and generally a person to be 
avoided. He may use some specious 
argument for the change, or hold 
out some seeming advantage, but in- 
variably he is the only one to bene- 
fit by the operation. 

The motto of the agents of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York is: “Insure in The Mu- 
tual Life. If youare insured in any 
other good company, hold fast to 
your policy, but ‘take another with 
us.” ” 

No company that intends to pay 
the claim when it becomes due, and 
can furnish security to do so, can 
sell Life Insurance at less cost than 
The Mutual. No company in the 
world offers greater security; no 
other can show such favorable re- 
sults for its policy-holders. 

Never be tempted to change a 
policy issued by The Mutual Life for 
one issued by anothercompany. You 
will always find in the end that the 
change has worked to your disad- 
vantage. 

For whenever you make a change 
of this kind the investment feature 
of your policy is ruined at once. Poli- 
ciesare made valuable by the pre- 
miums that are paid by the policy- 
holder and then invested by the 
company forthe insured. Whenever 
you make a change the reserve is dis- 
tributed or lost. Allthe magnificent 
investments that are pointed to with 
pride by the policy-holders in this 
Company resulted from persistency 
—by holding fast to the policy and 
not by changing around from one 
company to another. 

Hold fast to your policy in the 
Mutual Life of New York, and hold 


fast to your policy in any other good 
company. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the. 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

STITT IG a os. 03,5 ocidticcccsnbynccesdegecsee 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums. .............-+-++++« $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-.++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

DS 5s i355 sasocdonasease $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I icc dvncccckcdcccsateatececes -. 1,187,621 % 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
CR ite cd onsinipkiqceddawiccecneviedqae 175,229 % 

BEROG vin sp ccednnensesensceecescancccescs $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. [he certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


y- : H. MOORE, N. DENTON ourre. 























RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
josePa CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAME EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEG GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN D De THOMSEN. VERNON i BROWN 
CHARLES P. 8URDETT, LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY E. RA Wh Y EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, _—- WI LIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWKENCE TURNURE, GEO. UINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL ~ PHEBAUD, 
A. HAND, S<ORGE COPPELL, 
OHN D. HEWLETT. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


J 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F.A PARSONS. Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital. ....... ......cccee ..81,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
POBC WEG. 600. sccccesessocecessae 4,212,128 37 





Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCES.............-00e sees 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


rit MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS wanete®. 





(857) 25 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours, 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Party. New Programmes Free. 


EUROPE. 


THREE MIDSUMMER PARTIES 


48 ALL 
pays $275 up __sincuupep. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Breadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., Co1caGo. 201 Washington St., Boston. 
14 So. Broad St., PHILADELP HIA. 








Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, ‘‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc., in the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N 
Y.,on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the sea, a 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 
New York: No. 2 Battery Place ; 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
1328 Broadway ; 13 Astor lace ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum: 
bus Av.; 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brvoklyn: 
= —— St, sad Fulton St., 98 Broadw ay, 267 Manhat- 
ta ope t, and “ Eagle ” Office 
"ILLUSTRA ED HOMES,” containing half-tone 
HOMES." from photographs of 535 of the above 
can be obtained of ticket agents for 25c. 
. C. ANDERS 
se. New York. 


Pieturesque Maine’s Summer Resorts 


ON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver 





Rockland Little Deer Isle 
Camden Sedgwick 
Northport » tonington 
Searsport South West Harbor 
Castine Seal Harbor 
Sargentville Bar Harbor 


North East Harbor Sorrento 
are reached, after a most delightful Ocean and Bay 
trip, on large, comfortable, and fast steamers of the 


Boston & Bangor Steamship Co. 


Leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, at 5 p.m. 
MAP-FOLDERS—TIME-TABLES—MAILED UPON REQUEST. 
WILLIAM H. HILL, Manager, Boston. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VE RMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing-this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices, from $5 per week up- 
war 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS. W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans,Vt. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 

LYMOUTH, LONDON, BREMEN 
Havel.. Tu, July 6, 104 Lahn...Tu, July 27, 10 A.M. 
Saale..Tu., July 13, 10 Aca. x. | Havel: -Tu., Aug. 8,10 a.m. 
Trave..Tu.,July 20, 10 a.m 


CHERROURG, PARIS, BREMEN. 
Spree. Sat., re 24, » A 












aa aL, July iy i 
.. Thursday, July 8, noon, 
ae July 15, noon. 
ps Thursday, July 22, noon, 
_ GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA 
Ly CC July 3,10 a.m. | Esl aan Sacred oe fig 10 A.M. 
i, eRe July 10. 10 a.m. | Ems....... 7, 10 a.m. 














Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABBETS, Dec. 31, 1896. ........cccccccccccces -$25,910,904 83 
Ee MRA EM cnc uichotinindeh over snceseverseue 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, ery 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


NATIONAL _ 1097 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all c - $1,000,000 00 


ash.. 
Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, L 
™998:880 ¢ 
1,037,580 14 


egal Stan- 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
N ae carpe over Capital and vies 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897... . $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 


1897. 














Aug. 
OELRICHS &C 0.,2 Bowling Green, N. ¥. . 


FOR 


HALIFAX, 
_NOVA SCOTIA 


AND 


ST. :JOHN’S, 
A 14-Day Ocean Voyage 


Fei Cross Line 


BY 
FINE OCEAN STEAMERS, 
at one-quarter cost of going 
to Europe. 
=¢- Cabin Amidships. 


Excellent Table, 


BOWRING & ARCHIBALD, Agents, 9 Stone St., New York, 
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Old and Young. 
New Worlds to Conquer. 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 


Wovutp you follow Glory’s footprints ? 
You shall track them very plain; 
Clot by clot the trail will lead you to the 
precedent of Cain. : 

‘* Still,” you plead, ‘‘whate’er the mo- 
tive, Glory sublimates the strife, 

And a tribe that Glory thrills not, stag- 
nates in a mollusk life. 

Nations scruple not too nicely why the 
cannonade begins, 

Knowing that the gods stand ready to 
salute the flag that wins.”’ 

Sophists! you shall not entrap us in your 
Jesuitic sleight, 

Hinting that success is holy, urging still 
that Might is Right, 

Like the jousting medieval leaving justice 
to the chance 

Of a battle-ax swung swiftly, or a deft- 
lier-tilted lance. 

Him who slays his neighbor, Justice as a 
murderer shall requite— 

War is but collective murder, numbers 
cannot make it right. 

Let us ask the grim campaigners enfila- 
ding down the past, 

What the trophies worth the winning, 
what the benefits that last ? 

Where is nowthe haughty phalanx that 
for Alexander bled ? 

Where the host Napoleon’s frenzy to a 
hundred battles sped ? 

Which of all the forty legions would 
awake to Cesar’s call? 

Dead are they—their cause forgotten— 
Lethe flows above them all. 

By a single page of Plato we are better 
served to-day 

Than by all the spectral triumphs sweep- 
ing up the SAcRED Way, 

And the peaceful life of Jesus, shining 
out of Nazareth, 

Dims the pride of al! the victors at the 
rendezvous of death! — 


We will write new codes of Glory, blazon 
foremost on the roll, 

Captains in the march of Reason, imper- 
ators of the soul, 

Chiefs whose victories uplift us far above 
our native clan, 

Tamers of the tiger in us, freers of the 
waiting man. 

You who sigh for fadeless laurels in the 
stress of peace, shall find 

Tasks to test your utmost valor, chal- 
lenges of heart and mind. 

Volunteer with them who strive the 
primal beast in men to chain,— 

Volunteer with them who stanchly storm 
the citadels of pain; 

Join the patient ranks of Science, watch 
and prove and delve and scan, 

Till the world become as crystal and each 
atom work for man; 

Front the civic Vandals—front them, un- 
reposing, undismayed,— 

Beat the demagogs and trimmers from 
their loathsome ambuscade; 

Undermine ihe forts of error—rescue 
from the hordes of Doubt 

Faith that justifies existence, Hope that 
drives the cynic out,— 

Smite the selfishness of commerce,—hunt 
the satyrs masked as men, 

They who brand the scarlet stigma on 
the breast of Magdalen,— 

These are wrongs no war has righted, 
subtler foes than sword can slay, 
Quarrels that’ you cannot settle in the 

easy battle way! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


John Stewart Craig. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIS COLTON, 


THE first time I saw him to remem- 
ber him he was crying, and said he had 
a stomach-ache. He said he would 
have it again for all me! He was a 
very hostile boy. On another occasion 
he was sliding down acoal-heap. He 
said he was having a better time than I; 
and he was too, but I did not see the 
need of being so. aggressive about it, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


His name was Johnny Craig, John 
Stewart Craig, and he was a hostile 
boy. 

A dozen or more years after that he 
came down tocollege, having carried the 
examinations by assault and battery, I 
presume, It wasinthe daysof the transi- 
tion, when manyanold custom was break- 
ing down in the growth of the univer- 


~~~<sity. Sophomores and freshmen wereno 


longer such objects of personal hostil- 
ity as theyonce were. John had gained 
his ideas of the university largely from 
men of an elder day. He came with a 
mental panoply of war, and could not 
make out why it should not be required 
of him. Eventhe Faculty did not seem 
to be regarded as serious obstacles, but 
to be looked at rather in a humorous 
light. He gained a distinct reputation 
somehow or other. Some one said “he 
was a ‘‘sandy’’ man, but inclined to 
take himself too seriously. 

The judgment of his class on a man is 
democratic and singularly keen, and it 
does not follow very conventional rules. 
{tis more worth watching really than 
the judgment of the Faculty, and is 
probably better on his personal charac- 
ter than on his mental ability. As to 
‘‘taking one’s self too seriously,” it is 
one of those phrases that mean a num- 
ber of things according to circum- 
stances. I took it to imply that John 
was still hostile. 

I saw very little of him during his 
first twoyears. To old residents the 
under classes separate into individuals 
very slowly, if at all, unless one is 
brought into immediate contact with 
them. Ina university, too, one is apt 
to have a large and rather intimate 
acquaintance, comparatively perhaps 
not so large, but more intimate and 
calling for more attention than in other 
places. In fact, I saw not much of 
him at any time. The details of the 
story are taken from numerous anec- 
dotes told me at one time and another. 
Lyle Palmer, whom I knew very well, 
said he was admired by some and dis- 
liked by others, 

‘‘I suppose he steps on _ people’s 
toes,” I said. 

«‘I should say hedid. He picks out 
their corns; that is, when he objects to 
the shape of their shoes. He’s a bigut- 
ed reformer with a hawk’s eye for 
abuses. He’s discovered one in Uncle 
Dix.”’ 

Hasdrubal and Uncle Dix were two 
old Negro candy men. Hasdrubal sold 
‘‘saccharine matter ” and Uncle Dix— 
well, Uncle Dix sometimes sold tickets 
for a concert that never came off, and 
was generally to be seen pledging his 
honor that he had but ‘‘a few more 
lef’ ” of certain smudgy candies, of 
which he had evident trayfuls, smud- 
gier still. John said he was an old 
fraud and ought not to be allowed to 
prey on the university year after year. 
He proposed measures looking toward 
hisabolishment. John’s roommate was 
an Andover man named Adler. An- 
dover men are fairly well seasoned be- 
fore they come down, and Adler had a 
certain mellow air, probably both natu- 
ral and cultivated. Adler said he reck- 
oned ‘‘if a man set out to reform every- 
thing he met with, he would get his 
education outside of the curriculum.” 

‘* How’s that ?” 

‘‘Why, what that kind of a man 
most needs to learn is tolerance, and, 
when a man learns what he needs to 
learn most, he gets his education. Be- 
sides Dixie isn’t an abuse. He’s a 
peaceful and transparent liar. He 
represents the irony of things. I’m not 
throwing slurs ontruth. I’m inculca- 
ting tolerance.”’ 

John knitted his brow gloomily over 
the problem, ‘‘Is it tolerant people 


that put the world ahead, do you 
think ?”” 

‘* Well, you've got me there, John,”’ 
said Adler, good-naturedly. ‘<I don’t 
suppose it is. Does charity, by cover- 
ing a multitude of other people’s sins, 
keep the world back? Never mind, old 
man! I suspect we're  bandying 
phrases, and merely succeed in describ- 
ing our own temperaments.”’ 

But John refused to be consoled, 
turned up his lamp and took off his 
coat, to signify labor. A tumult out- 
side the windows made labor impossible, 
and roused him to wrath. A crowd of 
men were trying to persuade some one 
to come out and be merry with them. 
They offered to play-tag, or even make 
it ‘‘ Ring around a rosy’’ ; but theun- 
known was obstinate. 

In strict justice it seems evident that 
a dozen or twenty men have no right to 
break the studious peace of the campus 
at ten o’clock at night with skylarking 
and frivolous merriment. John opened 
the window and shouted ‘‘Shut up!’’ 
by way of general remark to the atmos- 
phere; whereat the genial twenty gath- 
ered under his window. 

‘* John—oh, John Craig!” 

‘«Oh, go to bed!” 

‘But, John,’’ came up a meek voice, 
‘‘we want to argue with you.. We 
can’t go to bed. We want to tell you 
why.” 

Some one further along the building 
launched on the air another vigorous 
condemnation of disturbance, and the 
gentle jokers went off to argue with the 
new victim, 

‘*‘Now look at that, Frank. Of 
course, a man feels like a chump and 
all that. -But if somebody doesn’t come 
down on an imposition, how’s it ever 
going to be stopped? At least they 
should be told other people's opinion of 
them.” 

‘*So they should,’’ Adler returned, 
meditatively; ‘‘and the beauty of it 
seems to be that they don’t mind it. 
It’s delightful!’’ 


A year later, and Omega Lambda Chi 
Night, that wild ceremony in memory 
of the defunct Sophomore Societies; an 
odd scene, and worth coming from a 
distance to see; the smoky glare of the 
red lights, the long wail and quick 
tramp of the chant, the curious zigzag 
dance of the thirty or forty lines by 
which the procession with infinite exer- 
tion manages to progress around a cer- 
tain number of streets. 

Professor Betterman came out of the 
dark between two of the buildings, 
and stood on the sidewalk some min- 
utes before he noticed John Craig at his 
elbow. 

‘*How are you, Mr. Craig ? 
aren't they ?”’ 

«‘ What about the Sophomore Socie- 
ties, Professor? Did they get to be a 
nuisance ?” 

‘“‘Oh yes, they were a nuisance. It 
was years ago. By the way, I saw an 
article of yours in the Courant on the 
Football Management. Good thing, I 
suppose. Rather savage; don’t you 
think so?” 

‘«Most of the men say it’s too fresh. 
Most of the men are fools. I suppose 
that's fresh, too.” 

‘* Um—afraid it will hurt you a little. 
I don’t know; maybe not. You're a 
root and branch reformer, eh, Mr. 
Craig? Come around and dine with 
me to-morrow night.”’ 

John cut across the campus after the 
procession, and the professor paced 
along the sidewalk of the now darkened 
street—a tall, pale, gray-haired man in 
middle life. Was it so long ago as his 
reckoning seemed to make it, since he 
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was an undergraduate, and did number- 
less things with tremendous earnest- 
ness, whose purpose was quite forgot- 
ten now; when his life’s work was all 
before him—so many books unread 
whose reading had done him little 
good; the long course of labor and 
thought yet unbegun. ‘‘I like that 
fellow,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Wonder why. 
He’s not exactly amiable,” and, turning 
the corner around the abutments of the 
Chapel, nearly ran into Adler and Lyle 
Palmer, the latter a little blond-haired 
man with a girlish face and red cheeks. 

‘¢Oh, I beg pardon, Professor!’’ 

‘«Quite my fault,’’ returned the pro- 
fessor, politely. ‘‘ Are you in a hurry, 
gentlemen, or will you walk my way a 
little? The fact is,’’ he went on, as 
they fell into step, ‘‘I wanted to see 
you. Iread Craig's article in the Cour- 
ant, We think him rather a marked 
man. Won’t that sort of thing hurt 
him with the class ?” 

‘« Not with the class so much, I think, 
sir,’’ Lyle answered. ‘‘It may knock 
him out of the chairmanship of the 
News: He’s on the board already. It 
made Hammond pretty hot. Ham- 
mond’s the present chairman, you know. 
He’s thick with the management, and 
can’t very well sour publicly—that is, 
editorially, in the Mews—on a member 
of the Board. Naturally he doesn’t 
like it all round.” 

‘Ah, yes; just so.”’ 

‘And it strikes me,’’ said Adler— 
‘well, you see, sir, it isn’t this particu- 
larly. John is very uncompromising 
and very persistent, and Hammond 
doesn’t want to see the Mews committed 
to the abolishment or correction of forty 
blessed old nuisances that most every- 
body wants just as they are. It’s ab- 
surd. John has no reverence for hoary 
eld, or instinct for the popular side of 
things. A man can’t be chairman of a 
newspaper board who rubs people the 
wrong way on principle.’ 

‘«Just so. At least it seems a debat- 
able matter. Much obliged, gentle- 
men. Good-night.’’ 

‘‘Good-night, Professor.” 

‘‘Funny,’’ remarked Lyle Palmer, 
‘‘the way Betty keeps up with the cam- 
pus. How does he do it ?” 

‘Same way he did just now. Let’s 
go around and see Hammond. I reckon 
he'll kick us out. What do you think? 
Anyhow that would show how his mind 
lies.’’ 

Hammond’s rooms were in the back 
of Farnam, looking out on the Green 
where the three steeples tower up over 
the elms. He was a rather mature- 
looking man, with a blond mustache and 
a business-like air. Adler accordingly 
plunged into business without prelimi- 
naries. 

‘Why, I’m perfectly candid about 
it, Frank,” said the older man. ‘‘If 
Craig doesn’t get the chairmanship it 
will probably be due to me. I’m per- 
fectly willing your class should know it 
and know the reasons. It isn’t per- 
sonal, altho Craig always seems to take 
pains to step on mytoes, That’s noth- 
ing. But you know as well as I that 
he’s obstinate as six mules. Say he’s 
a strong man if you like. He’ll hit hard 
where he hits, and he’ll carry weight. 
He’ll probably get into some society 
row. He’ll back the Dual League. I’m 
down on the Dual League. He’ll keep 
the whole university red-hot, and 
there’ll be the dickens to pay. He’s a 
fighter, and it won't do.”’ 

‘It would be very interesting,’’ mur- 
mured Adler. ‘‘I admit his prefer- 
ences are for mania. Perhaps he'd 
compromise and agree to be merely ec- 
centric.”’ 

‘«Think so? Well, I’ll tell you what 
I'll do; I’ll meet him halfway, - John’s 
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the ablest man we've got; there’s no 
doubt about that, and what he says 
he’ll do, he'll do. If John will talk it 
over with me and.agree to some sharp 
restrictions, I‘won’t get in his way; in 
fact, I’ll back him. Now, that ought 
to prove there’s nothing personal about 
it, oughtn’t it ?”’ 

“It’s corruption that fertilizes the 
earth,” said Adler, cheerfully. ‘‘ We'll 
do what we can. Good-night.”’ 

They began the campaign diplomat- 
ically. Adler delivered a peroration, 
and then asked if it was not rather 
good. John flung down his book. 

‘‘What are you driving at?’ he 
asked, sharply. ‘‘State your case.”’ 


‘«Oh!” murmured Adler, depreca- 
tingly. ‘‘Let’s exchange compliments 
first.” 


‘‘Well then, here goes.” 

John planted his elbow on the desk 
and whistled through his fingers. ‘‘This 
is what I’m going to do, Frank,’’ he 
said at the end. ‘Perhaps you'll un- 
derstand methen, and Hammond too. 
I shall-see Hammond and tell him that 
I’m going to hit everything in sight, 
that seems to me toneed it, every time, 
that if he thinks I’m a freak, the thing 
for him to do is to shut down on me 
for all he’s worth. He has a right to 
his opinions. He must keep me out of 
the chairmanship if he can, and he 
probably can. I want it, and I'll get 
along without it. Seems to me my po- 
sition is plain enough.” 

‘“‘T should say it was,’’ grumbled 
Lyle Palmer. ‘‘It’s the most undeco- 
rated thing I ever saw.” 

Certainly it does seem crude and un- 
civilized—the manner in which people 
look at things in an entirely different 
way from our own. We construct a 
plan of noble proportions and artistic 
finish. We propose it. Some one says: 
‘« Ah yes, I seem to be the corner-stone 
of this, and I propose to get out from 
under it.”’ 

John did not get the chairmanship, 
whether it came about altogether in 
that way or not. He was a prominent 
man in his senior year, but not popu- 
lar. As Hammond said, ‘‘he carried 
weight”; and probably in the sifting of 
opinion he was put higher by his class 
than he knew. He had a few close 
friends and a considerable number of 
worshipers, most of whom he thought 
rather poor material. 





Monday night of Commencement 
week, which means for the most part 
the Senior Promenade. Huge tents 
covered the corner of the- campus near 
Alumni; the strings of Japanese lan- 
terns were lit in the early dusk, and a 
few men loitered here and there along 
the carpeted walks. Adler and Lyle 
Palmer stood in the shadow of the 
Chapel entrance, considering the evil 
hour at hand of dress-suits and bother. 
Professor Betterman, and Allen, the 
mathematical phenomenon, a gray-eyed, 
dreamy-looking man, stopped in front 
without seeing them. 

Scattered groups dotted the fence, a 
larger group under the central elm, 
singing the air from ‘‘/ Purztanz,” with 
little mind for the ancient melancholy of 
the words: ‘‘Quam dixisti verum.” 
The moonlight lay in broad silver sheets 
across the campus, sifted through the 
elm-leaves and glistened against the 
ivy. ‘‘The grapes grow softly, and 
childhood into maidenhood; but the 
poet grows old.”’ 

‘¢ There are many things to comfort 
us for the flight of time,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘The consolation I should 
prefer would be a consciousness of a 
certain austere manhood. ‘He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who 


hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully.’ To fight the 
good fight, to finish the course, to 
keep the faith. I like the sound of it, 
don’t you, Allen? Martial morality 
isn’t always amiable, and it’s apt to be 
wrong-headed; but it’s the salt of the 
world. But you were speaking of’’— 
and the professor and his companion 
passed on. 

The other two came out of the shad- 
ow, crossed the walk and balanced 


themselves neatly on the Fence. A 


man in a high hat and dress-suit passed 
on the walk, and Adler called out to 
him: ‘‘Hammond!” He stopped, came 
over and shook hands. ‘‘ Haven’t seen 
you since last year.’’’ 

‘‘Been working,’’ he said. ‘‘ Only 
up for the Prom and the ball-game;” 
and added, hastily, ‘‘ have to go and 
look after my party now. By the way, 
I’m going to start a paper in New York 
devoted to municipal affairs—that is, 
put up the capital for it—that is, my 
father is. It will be a hard-hitting 
affair for special purposes, and we’re 
going toask Craig into it. Needn’t 
say anything to him about it. I'll see 
him to-morrow. Right man, don’t you 
think ?” and he hurried off with a quick 
business step. 

Neither made any comment, but sat 
dangling their feet in silence. 

‘‘Martial morality is good,’’ said 
Lyle at last. ‘‘ Betty turns a phrase in 
great shape. What makes you so down 
in the mouth, Frank ?” 

‘It’s not always amiable, of course, 
but if his biblical quotation was a defi- 
nition of manhood, [ must say John 
comes pretty near it. He’s a clean- 
handed man, a good deal more so than 
you or I. We're poor color-bearers, 
Lily. John’s the man to follow. I 
reckon he’ll be followed, too.” 

The chapel clock struck eight, and 
the chimes, which are mostly out of 
tune, followed after some delay. The 
chimes seem to have grown sensitive 
of late years about that discord. They 
wait a minute and a half, then tumble 
in, make a great rumpus, and are des- 
perately ashamed of themselves. Craig 
came by under the lanterns and joined 
the two on the Fence. 

‘*John,”’ remarked Adler, when the 
tumult had ceased, ‘‘ you wanted to re- 
form those chimes. Now they strike 
me as one of the most amusing things 
about the place, and therefore the most 


useful. Let’s argue about it. Man 
was born to be amused, is my major 
premise.”’ 

‘‘Can’t argue,’’ returned John, 
climbing on the Fence. ‘‘ I’ve got the 
grinding blues.”’ 

‘*My eyes, what’s that?’’ asked 


Lyle. 

‘-The grinding blues,’’ said Adler, 
‘is the worst kind of melancholy that 
won't argue.’’ 

‘«Betty’s been patting me on the 
back, I told him there was only one 
real justification for it.” 

‘* Politeness was* always your strong 
point,’’ interrupted Adler, with cheerful 


sarcasm. ‘*There was one, then. 
What was it ?”’ 
“That I’m still game. Otherwise 


I’m a failure, and admit the blues.” 
‘Never mind, old man,’’ said Lyle, 

rubbing his curly head against Craig’s 

shoulder. ‘* We believe in you.” 

‘You see, John,’’ continued Adler, 
‘this is one of my finest points. When 
I think you’re about right, which oc- 
curs sometimes, I keep it to myself for 
your good. When I think you're a 
kind of a jay, I confide in you and ask 
for sympathy. It’s a beautiful trait;’’ 
and Adler grew quite tearful over the 
sweetness of his character. ‘‘ Just now 
I'm keeping a lot of things to myself.” 
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The group around the elm struck up 
the ‘* Amicz.”’ 
Curious, is it not, that the burden of 
so many college songs is faithfulness ? 
“Amici usque ad aras. 
Unwavering, true, 


Till we from life shall part."’ 
Torgpo, O. 


The Fireman’s Deed. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





THE black-plumed, shining, vast mogul, 
a-throb with conscious power, 

Came reeling, rocking round the curve— 
speed, fifty miles an hour. 


Great God!—a gleam of curls of gold—a 
child midway thetrack, 

Sitting in glee astride the rail, and riding 
‘* pick-a-back ’’! 


‘‘Tom!” But the fireman was outside 
before the shock of brakes; 

The engine tottered ’neath his feet, the 
black rails writhed like snakes. 


He fought the gale with foot and hand; 
he gripped the rod, and strove. 

While onward, spite of hissing brakes, 
the mighty engine drove. 


It slid along the polished rails as they 
were ice. Too late! 

The heavy. train crowds hard behind. 
The child must meet her fate! 


Nay—look! The fireman wins his way 
along the scaffold slight, 
His blouse a-flutter in th2 
young face set and white. 


wind, his 


Upon the pilot-bars he drops—stoops 
forward, clinging fast, 

And lifts the child above the wheels, as 
they go grinding past. 


The train stops; thirty feet beyond—the 
hero sitting there, 

With neck and shoulders netted in a mist 
of golden hair. 


‘*God bless you, Tom! You've saved us 
all!” half sobbed the engineer; 

‘*T don’t know when I’ve felt so kind of 
broken up and queer.” 


And Tom—he laughed a little, cried—and 
fainted dead away; 

His sister, too, had golden hair, and just 
such eyes of gray! 


ATLANTIC, Mass. 


A Fourth of July Cloudburst. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 


‘*THE school children are planning 
to have a picnic on Independence Day. 
They have heard of a miner’s camp in 
the mountains, where there is a grove 
of large shade-trees, a spring of clear, 
cold water and also some interesting 
pets, and have asked me to try and get 
them the privilege of spending the 
coming Fourth there.’’ 

These remarks were made by Mr. 
Barstow, the teacher of a small school 
in a Southwestern arid region, to one of 
the trustees, who, having a liking for 
children, would, he believed, strive to 
secure them a pleasant outing. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ there 
isa fine picnicking spot at Paxton and 
Fry’s camp; but it is three miles from 
here, over a rough road; and the last 
mile is steep and rocky. The small 
children would have to go in a wagon, 
and unless Mr. Warren, my fellow trus- 
tee, provides a team and vehicle free of 
charge, I fear-nothing can be done. I 
will see him on the subject.” 

As parents favored the plan, and even 


_old bachelors contributed supplies of 


firecrackers, tor what the cynical caviler 
might term a ‘‘sputtering display of 
callow patriotism,” all necessary ar- 
rangements were soon effected. 

It seemed hard for the little folks to 
wait until the time came round which 
was to bring them the many new and 
enjoyable sights they had for weeks 
been recounting to each other; but at 
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last the eventful morning dawned clear 
and bracing. with the promise of a de- 
lightful day. A canvas-covered wagon 
accommodated the youngest pupils, 
with several of their mothers and 
grown-up sisters to care for them. 
Seated on bundles of new straw the dis- 
play of neat, variegated dresses, with 
the fluttering of gay-colored ribbons, 
made the sight an attractive one, the 
young faces being radiant with hope as 
to the outcome of the day. The larger 
boys were mounted on cow-ponies, and 
burros (donkeys). Fortunately, 

early start of the outfit was obtained. 

On that morning there was great 
activity at Sylvan Park. The two 
miners, Paxton and Fry, had encour- 
aged the children to come and enjoy 
the Fourth with them. It was a new 
thing for them to have visitors, either 
of the fair sex or of young people; and 
now they were agog in preparing for 
the advent of both. For several days 
Lester Fry, who was in his twenty-fifth 
year, and not wholly unattractive, had 
been washing, sweeping and dusting 
beyond all bygone precedent. He might 
well dread coming criticism. The tidy 
housekeeper, be she wife or maiden, is 
sure to see much in a miner’s cabin, 
even tho he may perchance be an incipi- 
ent millionaire, that she believes ought 
not to be there—a rusty stove, dust 
everywhere, little piles of ore, and a 
general higgledy-piggledyness, deserv- 
ing only of condemnation. And yet 
consider what the skilful prospector 
hidden away in some deeply eroded 
cafion is doing as the avant-courier of a 
coming Christianized civilization. He 
finds, it may be, on a smooth earth- 
covered hillside, a bit of gold ore the 
size of a pea. Ninety-nine men will 
pass along without seeing the suggestive 
fragment, or reasoning from it as to the 
possibilities of a great mineral discov- 
ery being made in that vicinity. The 
hundredth man will get on his hands 
and knees looking for more “float ”’ 
ore; and, after days and at 
weeks of careful searching, he will 
establish certain lines of descent 
for it by upward tracing on which he 
will know where to dig and find the 
parent source. The lode he secures will 
be of small present value, but with the 
aid of capital it may, in time, add many 
millions to the treasure vaults of the 
world. In the operating of a great 
mine thousands of well-paid workmen 
must be employed, and a profitable 
market for produce will be assured to 
the local farmer. On the thought, 
therefore, and discovering capacity of a 
single prospector mighty results may 
inure to his fellow men. The growing 
of two blades of grass in place of one 
is a comparatively small performance. 
He wrests from a seemingly worthless 
hillside the vital element of commerce, 
and naturally rejoices in the doing of 
productive work. 

But to return to Mr. Fry, who had 
been busy for hours in the early morn- 
ing, attending to his own particular 
work. He had milked Betty Ann, the 
camp cow, and given Joe Banks, the 
calf which was to be fattened for early 
winter slaughter, his proper supply. 
He now came in to the kitchen to see 
how his partner, Mr. Paxton, a good 
frontier cook, was progressing with his 
culinary preparations for youthful pal- 
ates. 

Fred Paxton, the twelve-year-old son 
of the senior partner, had fed his rab- 
bits, and given his nine fuzzy bantam 
chicks the food they required, all which 
important work was properly done un- 
der the supervision of his pet lamb, 
Betty McFay. He, too, came in to 
note his father’s cooking operations. 
The three camp-mates had chatted for 
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a few minutes when a neighboring old 
skilful hunter arrived, and added four 
cotton-tailed rabbits to the provisions 
for the children’s lunch. 

“ Say,-boys,’’ queried he, ‘‘ have you 
seen the gorgeous clouds which fill the 
eastern sky ?’’ 

*“No,”’ replied Mr.. Paxton, ‘<I have 
not had time this morning tc see any- 


thing out-of-doors. Let us look—at_ 
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runner, ‘‘a flood is on the way here 
which will sweep everything before it! 
I have time, however, to take you all to 
a place of safety. Keep calm and do as 
I tell you, and all shall come out right.”’ 
**What am I to do with the wagon ?”’ 
asked the teamster. 
‘*Leave it; you will never see it 
again,” wasthe rejoinder. 
_The boys excited, but under the 


them now;’’ upon which they all went direction of their teacher entirely tract- 


out. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Paxton, ‘that isa 
grand sight !” 

‘Look now,’’ said the hunter, ‘‘ at 
that black cloud rising above the north- 
eastern horizon. I have been watching 
it for some time. In size it is increas- 
ing rapidly. And see, it is being 
whirled westerly by a fierce wind. I 
fear that within an hour. we shall have 
a severe storm. If that huge westering 
cloud strikes the crown of old Baldy 
Mountain, there will inevitably be a 
mighty downpour of water which will 
make a greater river in this cafion than 
we have ever seen before.” _ 

**If a flood comes, what can we do 
to save the school children?’ said Mr. 
Paxton, excitedly. ‘‘They ought to 
have been here by this time.” 

‘‘If they are caught in the gorge by 
a raging torrent extending from wall to 
wall,’’ remarked Mr. Fry, ‘‘ not one of 
them could escape alive; but let us keep 
cool. There may, after all, be no cloud- 
burst to-day. If a river should be 
started at the summit, its appearance 
here would be so delayed by its having 
to round the Long Bend, that I could 
rush down the cafion and have plenty 
of time to get the coming party into a 
safe place. We must not give a false 
alarm. Let us watch the clouds and 
act therefrom according to our judg- 
ment, as the occasion demands.” 

As he ceased to speak there were 
flashes of lightning, followed by. loud 
peals of thunder. That part ofthe sky 
which was invaded by the threatening 
storm-cloud assumed a leaden hue, and 
ere long, in the direction of the moun- 
tain peaks, there was heard a rushing 
sound, such as usually accompanies the 
bursting of an overloaded cloud. To 
observant mountaineers this noise is 
well known. It is made by the descent 


‘in a strong wind, for several hundred 


feet, of streams and sheets of water 
which, striking the ground with great 
force, soon cut out burrows and gullies 
several feet in depth. 

By the union in steep ravines of scores 
of such torrents, a mud and bowlder- 
burdened river is speedily created; and 
as it grows in volume and strength trees 
and rocks weighing tons are tossed 
about as if. they were tiny playthings. 
At some sudden bend a full-sized flood 
will fling huge squares of rock upon a 
bench eight or ten feet high, there to 
puzzle men in after ages as to the way 
they had been transported from far-off 
deposits. : 

‘‘A mighty volume of water is on the 
way here,’’ cried Paxton. ‘Run, Fry, 
and do your best to save the chil- 
dren !’’ 

In a moment the young man was run- 
ning at full speed down the steep rocky 
cafion, his feet being winged by the in- 
nate power ofa noble motive. On he 
went for half a mile, to the upper end of 
the gorge, but nochildren were in sight. 
A quarter of a mile further down he 
came toa balky team, with the school 
party standing around waiting for it to 
start. A mare brought from the range 
the day before, where for six months she 
had been suckling a colt, refused in her 
exhausted condition, and with her ten- 
der shoulders inflamed by the morning’s 
work, to proceed, and a foolish driver 
was whipping herin vain. ‘‘ Unhitch 
your team at once,” cried the heated 


‘power. 


able gave up:their steeds and helped 
the small children to mount two or 
three on each animal, and when neces 
sary they walked alongside to steady 
and encourage them. All were soon 
ready to start up the gorge, the women 
afoot, showing less fear than the merci- 
less teamster, who mounted on one of 
his horses would have galloped away if 
Mr. Fry had not compelled him to get 
down and do his part in aiding the 
childrentoescape. It was an anxious 
quarter of an hour, which in telling off 
its seconds brought the entrapped party 
toa safe place at last. The wall on one 
side of the space which was soon to be 
a river bed ended and a sloping bank 
led up to a high level bench. The final 
climbing effort was too much for some 
of the frightened tots, but strong arms 
were available in their need. All were 
there in time—even the quadrupeds 
were safe. Some ofthe girls were cry- 
ing for joy, while others had still a 
dread that evil of one kind or another 
might have to be met. 

The strain had been great, and time 
was required to make calmness pos- 
sible. 

‘«What noise is that we hear?” in- 
quired one. 

‘« That,” replied Mf. Fry, *‘is the 
roar of the coming flood which will 
soon be in view.”’ 

In a minute or two it came, and as 
it entered the gorge it was forty feet in 
width, and four to five feet in depth. 
Bowlders, tumbling and grinding with 
apparent ease, proved its dangerous 
The onlooker in such a case is 
fascinated by the sudden changes which 
occur, and keeps viewing it with great 
interest. No wonder the grown-up 
members of the party shuddered when 
from a safe position they watched its 
violent plungings, and remembered that 
they owed their escape to a man pos- 
sessed of energy. and .masterfulness in 
the hour of need. Profuse thanks were 
given to Mr. Fry for his timely aid; but 
he made light of his feat by alleging 
that ne had merely done his duty. 

The surging tide was viewed under 
bright sunshine, occasionally shaded 


by fleecy clouds. Tho the storm origi- | 


nated only a mile and a half away, no 
water. had..fallen where the children 
were assembled. The irregular distri- 
bution of rain is characteristic of the 
arid Southwest. 

A valley traveler will see, some miles 
ahead, a dark cloud with streams of 
water falling from it, while he, perhaps, 
thirsty and overheated under a fierce 
sun, hurries forward to get a drink ere 
the soil has absorbed it all. 

‘* As soon as you are cool and rested 
I will be your guide to a cave near by 
where exposure to the sun will be 
avoided.” 

As the result of this suggestion from 
Mr. Fry, the rescued picnickers were 
soon installed in the ‘‘cave,” which was 
formed by an overhanging bluff with a 
projecting abutment at each side, so 
that the interior, save when a rain or 
snow storm came dashing into its open 
western face, was always dry. Boxes 
left by a miners’ camping party came 
handy as seats, and a spring of good 
cold water was near at hand. All the 
eatables had been left in the wrecked 
wagon, but Mr, Fry affirmed, as soon as 


the flood subsided, Mr. Paxton was 
certain to come withfood. Within an 
hour the promise cametrue. Mr. Pax- 
ton, the old hunter, and Fred Paxton, 
came with heavy loads of good things, 
followed by Trim, Fred’s wise collie dog, 
and Betty McFay, the companionable 
lamb. 

The provisions cooked that morning 
and now available were greatly relished 
by the storm-stayed visitors. It was 
thought that two hours would be re- 
quired ere the way to the village could 
be free from water. In the meantime 
the children were to enjoy themselves 
in playing hide and seek with the dog, 
and running races against the lamb. 
Of course the firecrackers had to per- 
form their part in the noisy enjoyment. 
The grown-up people were entertaining 
each other by intelligent. conversation, 
and the events of the morning neces- 
sarily commanded attention. 

‘« The risk of to-day,’’ said Mr. Pax- 
ton, ‘‘might have ended very differ- 
ently. Suppose Mr. Fry, in his dan- 
gerous race down the cafion, had fallen 
and broken his leg. Or assume that 
our hunting friend, whose foreknowl- 
edge as to impending changes in the 
weather is surprising, had not drawn 
attention to a growing storm-cloud, one 
can only think with a shudder of the 
fate of those who would have been 
caught in the gorge.” 

With the wearing on of the afternoon 
an examination of the lower cafion 
showed that all could get home dry- 
shod. As in the forenoon, the small 
children were to ride and the grown-up 
people to walk beside them. Footsore 
and weary, they reached the village by 
sundown. The day’s results were not 
according to anticipation, yet all who 
reasoned aright were convinced that 
many things had happened which were 
worthy of grateful remembrance. 
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Little Carl. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 


Poor little Carl! he could not hear a 
word we said, and he could not speak to 
us, for he was deaf and dumb. But oh, 
his bright eyes! They were much more 
quick to see than mine or yours, and 
sometimes they seemed fairly to talk. 

When he was four years old he began 
to go tothe little kindergarten on the 
corner; and he marched with the chil- 
dren, played with them in their games, 
and also learned sewing, weaving and 
other pretty work. 

Every morning when he went in, he 
smiled and waved his hand to the chil- 
dren—his little, soft, white hand—and 
that was the way he said ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing.” And they smiled and waved 
back. They loved little Carl, and all 
wanted to sit by him every day. Of 
course they could not all sit by him at 
once; but Miss Petrie arranged that they 
should take turns, and that made it 
very pleasant. 

When they played ‘The Five 
Knights,’’ they chose him for the 


. ** precious child ’’; and in the game of 


‘‘The Mice,” little Carl.was always a 


«mouse. Only once when there was a 


new. little boy who did not understand, 
Miss Petrie had to speak about it. 

‘* Harold,” she said, ‘‘ will you kind- 
ly choose Carl to be a mouse? Carl 
does make such a nice mouse!’’ 

It was funny the way Fanny forgot 
herself once in the Guessing Game. 

Jamie was blind-folded, and Carl was 
sent out of the room while.the children 
sang: 

‘“* Oh, how great is our pleasure, 
While together we play, 


When alone without playmates 
We are never so gay; 
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But we see by our number 
That a playmate we miss ; 

Can you tell us, dear Jamie, 
Who the missing one is?” 

When the handkerchief was taken 
from Jamie’s eyes he looked all around, 
but among so many he could not think 
who the missing one was. 

So Miss Petrie said: ‘‘ You may tell 
him something about the one who is 
gone, to help him to guess.” 

«It’s a little boy,” said Lela. 

‘* With a white waist on,’’ said Dor- 
othy. 

‘*He has blue eyes and curly hair,’’ 
said Ralph. 

‘*And he can’t talk at all,”’ said 
Fanny; ‘‘and his name is Carl!’’ 

Such a mistake for Fanny to make! 
You should have heard the children 
laugh. And Fanny laughed, too, as 
soon as she saw what she had done. 

Well, after this something wonderful 
happened. 

You see, Miss Petrie felt very sorry 
for Carl, because he could not talk like 
the rest, and she made up her mind to 
teach him some words if she could. 

She had never taught words toa 
deaf-and-dumb child; but she knew 
others had done it, and she thought 
she would do her best anyhow. So 
every afternoon she sent for Carl to 
come to her, and she tried to teach him 
to talk. 

First she said ‘‘cup,’’ right on his 
arm. 

‘« He can feel it,’’ she said, ‘‘tho he 
acnnot hear it, and learn to say it that 
way.” Then she spoke the word plain- 
ly, with her face close to his, so he 
would see how her lips moved, and 
pointed to a cup, and put her fingers 
on his throat to let him know what she 
wanted. 

She tried it over and over again, and 
he tried, too, as hard as he could; and 
after many days, oh, agreat many days! 
—this is really true—little Carl said 
«Cup’’! 

For that is the way things come to 
those who keep trying. 

When the children are ready to play 
their games they form a circle, and one 
child goes in the center and chooses a 
game. And one day, when they had 
made a good circle, and were all stand- 
ing nicely, Miss Petrie said: 

‘Children, I told you that Carl 
could say ‘cup.’ Well, now he has 
learned ‘hop,’ and if he will say it for 
us this morning, then we will all hop,. 
and that will be Carl’s game.’”’ 

So she beckoned him to the center 
of the circle, and bending over him, 
said ‘‘ Hop,” first on hisarm,-and then 
with her face close to his, and after 
trying two or three times little Carl 
said ‘‘ Hop,’” very plainly. Then Miss 
Petrie caught hold of him and began to 
hop, and the children followed, hop- 
hopping around in a circle, and laugh- 
ing so hard all the time (for being 
pleased about Carl) that they could 
scarcely keep their balance on one foot 
that way. Carl’s blue eyes, how they 
danced! And he hopped as well as the 
rest, and seemed to enjoy his game very 
much, 

And Fanny said then, as she used 
often to say about him: ‘‘I think 
Carl’s the nicest little boy in the 
world.”’ 

And Ralph replied, speaking for the 
rest, as he was apt to do: ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
just what we think—the nicest little 
boy in the world.’’ 
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Learn by Heart. 





Voluntaries.— III. 


In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and 
dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace ‘divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low. Thou must, 
The youth replies, 7 can. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
. 1803-1882, 


youthful 
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' Tue favorite plattorm for all parties 
_will soon be the seaside board walk.— 
Baltimore American, 


...-Little Johnny want’s to know why 
they don’t have a pantry as well as a ves- 
try in church.— Yale Record. 


.... Author; “1 havea dialect story I 
want to sell you.” Zditor: ‘‘In what 
dialect is it?’ Author: ‘I don’t know.”’ 
Editor: ‘‘ Vl take it.”"-— 7ruth. 


...-His Idea.—‘‘ Isn’t the Emperor of 
Germany the grandson of the Emperor 
William the First ?” ‘‘ Yes; but hethinks 
he is the great grandson.” —Puck. 


..--It was the eve of their bridal day. 
—‘‘ Perhaps, after all,’’ he faltered, gaz- 
ing tenderly yet seriously down into her 
lustrous eyes, ‘* we shall make a mistake 
in marrying.”’ ‘‘ How you frighten me, 
Edwin,’”’ she exclaimed with a shiver. 
‘*Come, let us rehearse again, and make 
assurance double sure.” —Detroit Journal. 


.. There is a man in our town, 

And he is wondrous wise. 

Were you to ask exactly what 
His wisdom doth comprise, 

I'd tell you that he differs from 
The ordinary fool, 

For he ne’er gets overheated in 
The effort to keep cool. 

—Detroit Journal. 

....Mother (coming swiftly): ‘‘ Why, 
Willy! Striking your little sister?’ 
Willy (doggedly): ‘‘Aunt Frostface made 
me.” Aunt Frostface: ‘‘Why, Willy! I 
said if you did strike her I would never 
kiss you again.’’ Willy (still dogged): 
‘Well, I couldn’t let no chance like 
dat slip.” —/Judge. 

..--In the tobacco trust case now on 
trial in New York Joseph H. Choate, one 
of the lawyers for the trust, asked one of 
the talesmen: ‘‘ What would you do if 
at the end of this trial you found that 
eleven of the jurors are of one mind and 
you of another?” ‘‘I would agree with 
the eleven,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why so?” 
said Lawyer Choate. ‘‘ Because I should 
‘probably be in a hurry to get home,”’ was 


the reply. ‘‘You are accepted,” said 
Mr. Choate.—Zxchange. 
....A Ghastly Jingle.— . 


Twas years ago that Mark Twain wrote 
A line that filled him with despair, 

For through his brain it long did float, 
‘‘A pink-trip-slip for a five-cent-fare."’ 


The jingle oft comes back to me, 
Like to a half-forgotten air, 

Its rhythm, halting tho it be, 
Long held me with its jingle rare. 


But now, at last, I have cut loose 
From Mark’s old-fashioned 
snare, 
Because I’m caught in Kipling’s noose, 
‘* A rag, a bone, and a hank of hair.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


rhythmic 


....There is a good story going about 
Prince Alexander, the son of Princess 
Beatrice, who, at the early age of eleven 
years, is giving evidence that he ought 
to become a commercial man. He re- 
ceived a present of one sovereign from 
his mother and, having quickly spent it, 
applied for a second. He was gently 
chided for his extravagance, but, una- 
bashed, wrote to his grandmamma. The 
Queen had probably been warned, for 
she replied in the same strain of remon- 
strance, whereupon the young prince re- 
sponded as under: 

‘* Dearest Grandmamma: I received your 
letter, and hope you will not think I was 
disappointed because you could not send 
me any money. It was very kind of you to 
give me good advice. I sold your letter for 

4 10s.” —St. James’s Gazette. 











that grows in favor for fifty years. 


and digestive disorders. 
It’s grateful to the taste. 








Time’s Verdict. 


Popularity comes not by chance to the remedy 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is popular because it is the one perfect remedy 
for sick headache, biliousness, constipation 


All Druggists. 
5oc. and $1. TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during July the following prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘t National Epics,’’ by Kate 
Miiner Rabb. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ The Forge in the For- 
est,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THIRD Prize.—‘‘ Book and Heart,’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

FourtH Prize.—‘ Nature in a City 
Yard,”’ by’Charles M. Skinner. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. 

No weekly prizes for solving the puzzles 
will be offered during July. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, . 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 

5 # * 12 6 

9 * 19 * 15 
Ca. 7 2 £4 
I y 16 13 I0 
3 14% 17 11 

Reading across: 1, License; 2,a fruit; 3, a 
broad wooden instrument used by masons; 
4,a kind of tea; 5, to lay flat. 

The letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 19 spell the name of a famous 
happening thirty-five years ago to-day. 

S.-H: EK: 
A SWARM OF BEES. 

A bee flew from a body of water, and left 
an affirmation. Answer, B-ay. 

1. A bee flew from a concave vessel, and 
left a bird. 

2. A bee flew from a blossom, and left a 
machine. 

3. A bee flew from a stain, and left for- 
tune. 

4. A bee flew from a chest, and left a do- 
mestic animal. 

5. A bee flew from a boast, and left a 
fragment. 

6. A bee flew from a fern, and left a gar- 
den tool. 

7. Abee flew from a brush, and left an 
apartment. 

8. A bee flewfrom part of a rugged hill, 
and left a noise. 

9. A bee flew from a bundle, and left a 
beverage. 

10. A bee flew from a boat, and left a boat. 

11. A bee flew from acry, and left a tool. 

12. A bee flew from a thicket of small 
trees, and left a plant. 

13. A bee flew from the understanding, 
and left condensed vapor. 

14. A bee flew from part of the nose, and 
left a long elevation of land. 

15. A bee flew from a hard substance, and 
left a unit. 








16. A bee flew from the limb of a tree, and 
left a large farm. 

17. A bee flew from a pair, and left a line- 
age. Dewia HART STONE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 17. 


Frinav Acrostic.—Stone of Scone. 1, Paris; 2, pi- 
lot; 3, Plato; 4, colon; 5, crane; 6, Draco; 7, shelf; 
8, Melos; 9, cynic; 10, Pluto; 11, felon; 12, prime. 

Z1Gzac.—The Battle of Bunker Hill. 1, Tobol; 2, 
Shiva; 3, Breed; 4, curbs; 5, Malta; 6, smith; 7, Sa- 
tan; 8, Olney; 9, Eliot; 10, Foote; 11, lofty, 12, 
grabs; 13, Corfu; 14, crane; 15, waken; 16, Peary; 
17, Regan; 18, Chloe; 19, quiet; 20, quilt; 21, quill. 

A F ocx or Birps.—1, Albatross, ‘“‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner,’’ by Coleridge; 2, Raven, ‘“‘ The Raven,’’ Poe; 
3, Swallow, “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
Gray; 4, Skylark, ‘Ode to a Skylark,’ Shelley; s, 
Nightingale, ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ Keats; 6, 
Bulbul, ‘** The Princess,” Tennyson; 7, Owls, “‘Cris- 
tabel,”’ Coleridge; 8, Cocks, ‘‘ How We Brought the 
Good News,” Browning; 9, Pelican, “‘The Holy 
Grail,” Tennyson; 10, Mews and Peewits, ‘* The 
High Tide,’ Ingelow: 11, Dove, “The Blessed 
Damozel,” D. G. Rossetti; 12, Cuckoo, ‘“*Thyrsis,”’ 
Matthew Arnold. in : 

Tripte Acrostic.—First row, Gemini; middle 
row, Pollux; last row, Castor. Reading across: 1, 
Graphic; 2, Entozoa; 3, Millais; 4, inflict; 5, Nelum- 
bo; 6, Inex; (inexpert). 

Hipven Furniture.—C 
sofa, bric-a-brac, whatnot, 

Diamonp.—1, L; 2, far; 3, 
Rosie; 6, E. S. E.; 7, A 

CHARADE.—Boneset. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, ivory; finals, ebony. 
Reading across: 1, Impersonate; 2, verb; 3, olio; 4, 
rein; 5, yeasty. 


The prize for June 3d was won by Mrs. 
Clara F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y. 

Honorable Mention: Frederick A. Henry, 
John W. Hyslop, George S. Gassner, Mi 
nerva Weinberger, M. S. Freeman, “ Phil 
A. Delphia,”’ Mrs. P. C. Rand, Mrs. Lillian 
B. Fairchild, Mary Root, Geesge A. Knapp, 
Charles B. Harrison, Mrs. . L. Hitch- 
cock, C. A. Haehnie F. L. Sawyer, Freder- 
ic W. Darling, Miss Maude L. Warner, Mrs. 
J. B. Child, Mrs. Henry Drisler, G. Bernon 

yer, S. E. Eastman, Miss B. E. Smith, W. 
W. Watson, Jr., Mrs. Walter Thomas, O.C. 
Weller and Mrs. E. F. Johnston. 


t, table, chairs, rocker, 
es, piano, rug. 
aroe ; 4, Larissa; 5, 








From Experience 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Proved to be the Best 
Blood Purifier. 

‘““We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla tor 
four or five years and found it to be the best 
blood purifier we have ever tried. I-cheer- 
fully recommend it toall suffering from im- 
pure blood, afi@ we would not be without it 
in the house.”” C. NEIDINGER, 
409 South goth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 





___Hood’s Pills cure sick headache. 25c. 


A Perfect Lamp Wick. 


Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of — oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting Perposce. 8 sample flat wick- 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 2 

heater wick cts e make wicks for all burners. 

NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 





ts.; or an of} 











We will senda sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 
The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. 
Rubber wilt act make the baby’s mouth 
sore. lf you cannot obtain them of your 
druggist, take no others, but send 60 cents 
to us for asample dozen. 






















The pure Para 








Davidson Rubber Co. parent xo. 4s 

40 Milk Street, - 
Established 40 years. 

Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 


- Boston, Mass. 








GROCERIES. 


Ne Freak fess table complete without m 
ot Coffee. No 


prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 
L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


When renewing your subscription 





send $5.00 for two years, or one year. 


for yourself and one for some friend. 
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THEY DON’T AGREE. 


"7 Meee 


29 





Ponp’s Extract — 


Jersey Mosquito — 


smallsize. Have’em smallsize. Have'em 
bigger. For much bigger. 
from 


Sting of MOSQUITO 
from BITES 


Heat of SUNBURN 





IT 18 The universally rec- 
COOLING ognized Specific for 
REFRESHING PILES. (See directions 
HEALING with each bottle.) 


For att Exrernat Wounps ano 
InFLAMED SuRFACEs A WonpDERFUL 
HEALER. . ; « ° 
Bathe the Aching Head or 
the Swollen Feet with POND’S 
EXTRACT. What comfort! 


When the mosquitoes send substitutes to do 
their work, then usc somethirg else ‘‘just as 
‘ood * in place of Pond’s Extrac*. But when 
the mosquitoes come themselves, use nothing 
but genuine Pond’s Extract. Made only by 
Ponn's Exrract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


rRAZY WORK 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
ats BER Quilt4sq. yds, 50c, Immense Pack., with 



















always 
insist 
upon 
having 
their i 
shirts | 


made of | 


Pride of the West 


Muslin-—‘‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For ; 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. | 
BPRS s Sete aa 
your Dry Goods Dealer always has 
to answer this question when selling 
print. goods: ‘Will 
they wash well?’’ 
This means, Will 
they fade, grow 
sleazy and look 
cheap as ordi- 
nary prints ‘ 
do after 
Wash- 
ing? 

444 
When 
Buying 
Ask for 


“Simpson’s’ 
Prints, Pere 


Pertectly, 
and the Colors are Absolutely Fast. The 
name William Simpson & Sons on any 
fabric is a guarantee of the Highest Stan- 
dard of Quality and Fiuish. 

Special attention is called to Simpson’s 
Printed Sateens, stylish as more expen- 
sive fabrics. Corea Madras Cloth in 
exquisite patterns for Shirts and Shirt 
Waists. Also the Jasper Effect following 
the latest French styles in colorand design. 
The handsomest prints ever produced. 

















THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


« - RUSTLE LIKE SK. . 
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URIC ACID 
POISON 


77 
> 


NATURAL SPECIFiC for URIC 
POISONING in its varied f em- 


Lithiemia, 
Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Nervous 


ie 

Hit ; 
ai 
a 

sf | 
HE 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Pamphlets on application. 


Preprictor, Buffale Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open for guests June 15 to Oct, 1. 








Here's a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s &o%cu" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hot or cold. At 
rs; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 

an Camp Packing Co., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite: This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 18 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City N.J. 








and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
<> perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes § gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 










Sold by druggis 
INSUMPTION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Our Boys atid Education. 


Il. 
BY WILLIAM WARD RUSS. 


It is a much-mooted question as to 
how far a boy's education should pro- 
gress before he takes up the active duties 
of a business career. Without adoubt to 
the professional man, a college education 
is of distinctive and positive value; so 
true is this, that in medicine, a high stan- 
dard is required even before admission 
can be hadto a medical college. What is 
true of medicine is more or less true of all 
the professions; a liberal education is 
recommended, if not made a requirement, 
before becoming a candidate for a de- 
gree. : 

In business, the conditions which make 
a college education almost a necessity to 
the professional man, do not exist to the 
sameextent. A business education is to 
be gained largely from experience, and in 
the world of trade and commerce. Our 
collezes do not make business men, nei- 
ther do they fit young men for business 
careers. True, the disciplining of the 
mind, the training of the faculties, and the 
development of both the body and the 
mind are, to a certain extent, secured 
through a college course. But for the 
business man, is a college course advisa- 
ble ? . 

A college education is not to be de- 
spised. There is no question but that it 
tends to broadenthe mind. Other things 
being equal, an educated man is a better 
citizen than an uneducated man. An ig- 
norant person is proverbially narrow- 
minded, a man of one idea, a menace to 
the welfare of society. Yet, what would 
otherwise be a good thing may be mis- 
directed, or carried too far. No doubt 
there are instances where a college educa- 
tion has proven an injury #® a young 
man from this very fact. Fora’ boy who 
has little taste for books, w mind 
runs entirely to the practical, time spent 
in gaining a classical education may be 
time wasted and money thrown away. 
Not only does such a boy become dis- 
gusted which what seems to him to be a 
senseless study, but he becomes discour- 
aged because of his failure to master that 
which to him seems profitless and is re- 
pugnant to his tastes, and there is cre- 
ated in his mind an aversion for study of 
any kind. 

It is gradually becoming a recognized 
fact that all boys are not alike, that what 
may be good for one may not be good for 
another. It is not very many years ago 
since our colleges ground the student 
through the classics, higher mathematics 
and philosophy with little or no regard 
for his inclinations or for what position 
he was to occupy in the business world. 
If an education is simply to be accounted 
a social accomplishment, such a course 
might be all well enough; but for the at- 
taining of what would be called material 
success, there is no more reason for it 
than there is for forcing a boy to eat oat- 
meal every morning for breakfast be- 
cause it is a healthful food and adapted 
to making bone and muscle. As well 
might a physician, who has discovered a 
remedy to be efficacious in curing one pa- 
tient, prescribe, when called upon to treat 
another patient, a quantity of his pana- 
cea regardless of symptoms and without 
first making a diagnosis of his case, as to 
put every boy through the same course of 
mental training. 

The time comes for our boy to decide 
whether or not he will enter college. 
Two questions should suggest themselves 
to him: First, what is his object in life? 
and second, what does he expect to gain 
by a college course? From an ethical 
standpoint, a college training cannot be 
wasted. It cannot be said, either, that a 
liberal education is not of practical value, 

tho, from a utilitarian standpoint, a com- 
mon-school education is all that is neces- 
sary for one who is to enter the business 
world. It has been the exception where 
one of our wealthy men has been college 
educated. An argument is brought for- 








ward that the time spent in college is just 





so much time taken from the period of 
money-making; and further, that the 
mind is distracted from business, and is 
ever afterward occupied more or less with 
outside matters. Want of an education is 
not a hindrance to success, neither is a 
college diploma a passport to prosperity. 
Some business men have a prejudice 
against college graduates. At least, ifa 
boy expects to pave the way to preference 
with a college diploma, the sooner he is 
freed from that notion the better will it 
be for him. It is for what he can do that 
he is wanted; for what he does do that 
his services are valued. 

As to our boy’s object in life, it is but 
right to consult his own inclinations—to 
inquire asto his adaptiveness for this 
or that pursuit. Itis probable that he 
has ideas of his own on the subject, for 
he has arrived at an age when it may be 
assumed that he possesses both judg- 
ment and discretion. This question 
once settled, the choice of a pursuit can 
then be made to govern to some extent 
the matter of his education. It is far 
better that he have some end in view, 
and work for its consummation, than that 
he drift aimlessly along, and at the end 
of a four years college course finally take 
up with the first thing that offers itself. 
There is no position in business which is 
worth having that can be filled by a per- 
son not specially qualified for it. Suc- 
cess has to be worked for, and a place in 
the business world made. Mere learn- 
ing, unless itcan be made of practical 
use, is at a discount when it is a question 
of bread and butter. 

Knowledge embraces wide fields of 
thought. A lifetime would not suffice to 
complete the curriculum of our leading 
colleges. The student is given an option, 
and must, from necessity, make a choice 
of alimited number of subjects. He can 
pursue studies in the line of his natural 
bent, those which will be preparatory to 
his life work; or he may take studies for 
the sake of the discipline and mental 
training, or those suited and adapted to 


the development of his sense of the beau- - 


tiful and the artistic, or the social side of 
his nature In many schools, as in the 
scientific and polytechnic schools, not 
only is the line of work practical in the- 
ory, but it embraces manual training as 
well. 

A boy cannot be everything and expect 
to be anything. Success is obtained by 
starting in to do one thing and “‘ keeping 
everlastingly at it.”’ This is a homely 
phrase, but worthy of being every boy’s 
motto. As regards its truth—if this can 
be questioned—turn tothe biographies of 
those men who have won success in the 
past, and see how they did it. 

Our boy is not a genius, and there is no 
flood-tide which is going to float him on 
to fortune. Opportunities will come to 
him, but his success must be of his own 
making. It will not be admitted that he 
is not as smart as Harry or George. 
George is succeeding in the law, and 
Harry has a large practice in medicine; 
but our boy may not findin either pro- 
fession congenial employment, or even 
success. He is ingenious, a natural me- 
chanic, possibly; then he should follow 
some trade. Perhaps he is sharp at a 
trade—likes to buy and sell—then he 
should become a merchant. 

Again, speaking of the adaptiveness 
of an education to practical use, it should 
be viewed as a crime to educate a boy for 
a musician who could not distinguish one 
note from another, or to make a drafts- 
man of him when he could not draw a 
straight line. By such an education his 
prospects for success in life would be 
ruined. Within a certain limit the proc- 
ess of education may goon along well- 
defined lines; but just where the limit of 
this education, which should be common 
to all boys, ought to be, would certainly 
be hard to say. A little more or less of 
geography and grammar and arithmetic 
can do no harm. 

It is a mistaken idea that because a boy 
has been givena college education he 
must take up a profession in keeping 
with the dignity of his learning. Many 
a man to-day would be happierand better 
off as a mechanic or as a farmer than he 
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is as a professional man. No wonder we 
have so many failures when the attempt 
is made to fit the employment to the edu- 
tion, instead of the education to the em- 
ployment. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


As They Do in France. 
"BY MRS. MARY GREEN. 


SoME years’ residence in France has 
given the writer of this a slight insight 
into the customs and manners of the peo- 
ple said to be the most polite and most 
economical upon the face of the earth; 
their claim to the former may be disputed ; 
their claim to the latter is beyond all 
question. They will tell’ you, unblush- 
ingly, that they are the most enlightened 
nation upon earth, and, as some one re- 
marked in my hearing the other day, 
they are really inwardly convinced that 
they are. One thing is certain; they 
have reached a point of hygienic cooking 
unattained by any other nation. The 
great secret of this success is attention 
to detail. One could almost think that 
‘* Despise not the day of small things” 
was the national motto, and a good one it 
would be, for it has been truly said that 
a French family can live well upon what 
an American or English family wastes. 
Certainly no other people are as thrifty, 
and that without sordidness. The French 
have a beautiful system of economy and 
a horror of waste which housewives of 
other nations would do well to emulate. 

The houses, altho not so well con- 
structed as in America, are built with a 
view to economy, for, except in great es- 
tablishments, the kitchen usually adjoins 
the dining-room, rendering any other 
fire unnecessary except in bitterly cold 
weather. And the kitchens! I wish 
that by a wave of an enchanter’s wand I 
could give you a glimpse of one, for a 
French kitchen is ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,’’ worthy of the good 
things to eat which come out of it. 
There reign such order and cleanliness, 
not wanting in the spice of coquetry 
which the true Frenchwoman, even of 
the lower classes, manages to give to. 
everything she touches. The walls are 
hung with lovely copper saucepans, of 
every shape and size. Some with covers, 
some without; the saucepans are rarely 
used, but are kept polished until one can 
see one’s self in them, and are a delight, 
in themselves, to the housewifely soul. 

The stove or range is rather a limited 
contrivance, and one-half of it is usually 
taken up with an absurd oven, which, as 
it is on the wrong side of the stove, the 
fire never reaches, and above that isa 
wire-lined recess in which charcoal can 
be put for boiling purposes; this is not a 
bad idea, for instead of wasting the juice 
from a steak or chicken, as in the case in 
broiling on a gridiron over an open fire, 
the meat is put in an oblong tin pan, 
resembling a baking pan; this slides just 
beneath the charcoal, burning on the 
open wire, thus, as the steak is broiled 
below the fire, it rests in its own rich 
juice in the broiling pan, and instead of 
being dry and hard, is simply delicious, 
having retained every drop of the juice. 
Any cook who has regretfully seen the 
gravy ooze from a beefsteak cooking 
upon the gridiron in the old-fashioned 
way, and drop into the fire, will appre- 
ciate this method. 

The real oven out of which such savory 
roasts issue is rather low down on the 
right-hand side; the degree of red, 
almost white, heat attained by this oven 
would simply appal any one accustomed 
to slow ovens and anthracite coal. Be- 

hind the stove the wall is lined with blue 
and white tiles, which are easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth, and at the right-hand 
side is the boiler, or bain-marie, of cop- 
per, with brass knobs. The French cook 
takes great pride in her stove, and keeps 
it well black-leaded and the brass trim- 
mings bright and highly polished; but 
what she considers the greatest ornament 
isthe fot-au-feu, which is kept simmering 
at the back of the stove, exhaling a deli- 
cious herby smell. Thepotitself is long 
and deep, with aclose cover, and is usual- 
ly of iron or earthenware, Into this is put 
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all the bones of the roast and every scrap 
of meat left over from other dishes. 
Every morning before lighting the fire 
the liquor in the fot-au-feu is carefully 
skimmed, and the grease, which is very 
white (for the skimming process clarifies 
it), is put into an air-tight stone jar and 
set aside for frying or ragouts. 

I could devote pages to describing the 
delightful results obtained by a French 
cook with her carefully hoarded drip- 
pings, forall grease is precious in France, 
every atom of fat is melted down, skim- 
mings of gravies from roastsand poultry, 
especially geese, are set away carefully 
in jars. If you have never eaten potatoes 
or fritters fried in goose grease, then no 
matter how sad may be your lot in life, 
you have still something to live for. 
Dear sister housekeepers, save your drip- 
pings, make the fot-au-feu a household 
institution and a family god. Stopa few 
of the waste holes with these French 
corks of economy and you will have 
money to do, and to have beautiful things 
which now seem to you impossibilities. 
To return to the fot-au-few which we left 
simmering upon the back of the stove. 
The soup is kept highly seasoned, and 
serves fora stock for other soups and for 
gravies. Should your cook wish tomake 
a Julienne soup she hzs only to take two 
or three ladles of this to serve as founda- 
tion, and with a shredded turnip and car- 
rot, a little chopped cauliflower or cab- 
bage and an onion, all of which she has 
probably been saving from the week’s 
supply of vegetables, she has a delightful 
soup costing almost nothing. 

One feels that one has never eaten 
poultry until one livesin France. I have 
often wondered what makes the chickens 
sodelicious, especially herein Normandy; 
they tell me that a chicken fattening for 
market is taken care of as if it werea 
baby—better perhaps than some babies. 
It is allowed to feel no sudden change of 
temperature, is fed upon the best of 
food, and in bad weather is carefully 
housed; the result is the white meat is 
tender and delicate, even the despised 
drumsticks are good; something of this 
is due, no doubt, tothe quick cooking in 
the aforesaid red-hot oven. 

Now a word as to servants, for no 
woman can write or speak for any length 
of time without alluding to this important 
and all-absorbing branch of housekeep- 
ing. Servants literally make, or mar, the 
peace of the household, and it is usually 
the cook who is the family barometer; 
when she points to fair weather the 
atmosphere forthe rest of the house is 
apt to be serene. By the way, I have 
often wondered why cooks are frequently 
uncertain tempered; perhaps, like the 
Duchess’s cook, in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ the pepper they put in the soup 
makes them more fiery than other people. 
It is said to be hard fora rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; I 
sometimes think it will be impossible for 
the harassed and far from rich house- 
keeper, and the shortcomings’of servants 
are the cause of many of her spiritual 
imperfections. I suppose a well-trained 
English servant is the best in the world 
inthe fulfilment, that is of his or her 
particular function; but for hard work 
give me a strong, able-bodied French- 
woman. She is always so obliging; will- 
ing, in an emergency, to do the work of 
any or all the other servants; full of tact; 
ready, with a little adroit flattery, to 
turn the edge of a mistress’s sharp re- 
mark, whereby she often escapes well- 
merited rebuke. She has her faults, and 
some of them are very glaring. The 
love of truth is not in her, and she is ut- 
terly regardless of punctuality. She has 
also a habit of scrubbing her kitchen 
floor late in the afternoon. Any house- 
keeper will. appreciate the drawbacks of 
this. 

Wages are higher in America than over 
here; but when one considers that beer 
or wine must be givento each servant, 
and this, if there are several, becomes a 
serious item, and their personal washing 
must be done at the mistress’s expense, 
either in or out of the house, there is not 
such a difference as at first appears; fur- 
thermore all aprons and caps are fur- 
nished by the mistress, 
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The following recipe is essentially 
French and will be found very satisfac- 
tory with almost any meat, but particular- 
ly venison and mutton, which I am told is 
in some parts of our big country the meat 
the least likely to be good. Any strong 
taste it may have will be entirely eradi- 
cated by this process and the meat found 
good by the most delicate palate: 

Make what is called a marinade as fol- 
lows: Take equal parts of oil and vinegar, 
the quantity depending, of course, upon 
the size of the meat, salt, peper, cloves, 
some leaves cf laurel and thyme, and a 
sliced onion. Put the meat intoa deep 
dish and pour over it the marinade. If 
the meat is quite fresh leave it from five 
to six days, turning and basting it often. 
When you are ready to roast, put the 
meat into a roasting dish, with the mari- 
nade and baste with it continually while 
cooking. When you are ready to serve 
make a sauce with the marinade (which 
in the process-of cooking should be full 
of the meat juice also) a little cream and 
red wine, or a dash of sherry. To make 
the sauce, put the marinade intoa sauce- 
pan with an even tablespoon of flour for 
thickening, when a little more than the 
consistency of cream add the wine, and 
when quite ready to serve put in the 
cream. This recipe is more often used for 
venison than any other meat. The mari- 
nade is alsoused in France for herring, 
which are very cheap. When the fish 
has been well pickled by the marinade it 
is put away incovered tins; it will keep 
indefinitely, and is a good luncheon dish. 
Any small, cheap fish can be done in this 
manner. 

Havre, France. 

Personals. 

THE new Governor of the Territory 
of New Mexico is Miguel A. Otero, 
one of the leading citizens of Las Vegas. 
His family has been a prominent one in 
the Territory for a generation or more, 
and his father, Miguel A. Otero, Sr., was 
Attorney-General shortly after its annex- 
ation, besides being its delegate in Con- 
gress for three terms. The newly 
appointed Governor is not inexperienced 
in public life, for he has servedas clerk 
of the United States District Court of the 
Fourth Judicial District of New Mexico 
during the MHarrison Administration. 
Mr. Otero is prominent in Masonic cir- 
cles, like many other public men of the 
West, and this has undoubtedly helped 
his popularity throughout the Territory. 
It was rather a surprise that he was given 
the Governorship; and it is said he would 
not have received it had not there been 
such a bitter fight forthe place by other 


very strong candidates, that a compro- 
mise became a necessity. 


....The Rev. Father Sebastian Kneipp, 
known throughout the world for his wa- 
ter cure, who has been ill for some time, 
has just died in Woerishofen, Bavaria. 
When as a young man he entered the 
priesthood, his health began to fail, and 
that led him to make a careful study of 
physiology. He became convinced that the 
chief cause of disease was congestion of 
the blood in different parts of the body, 
and determined that the external appli- 
cation of ice-cold water was the final 
panacea forit. He underwent a course 
of treatment under this prescription and 
was restored to health. Then he estab- 
lished himself in Woerishofen, and 
treated all whocame tv him for nothing. 
Recently his cure became ‘‘the rage’”’ in 
France and Germany, and it is estimated 
that over thirty thousand people availed 
themselves of his offices as a physician, 
among them even the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The famous cure was simply that 
each patient must walk barefooted in the 
snow in winter and in the wet grass in 
summer. 


....The Spanish Minister to the United 
States, Sefior Enrique Dupuy de Lome, 
has been in the diplomatic service ever 
since his graduation from the law de- 
partment of the University of Madrid in 
1872. His first appointment was to Japan 
as third Secretary of Legation, and from 
there he served terms successively in 





Belgium, Uruguay, Brazil, France and 
Germany, until 1892, when he came to 
Washington. During the interim between 
his services abroad, he was in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs at Madrid 
and represented his Government on sev- 
eral occasions as its special representative. 
Sefior Dupuy de Lome served as Commis- 
sioner-General from Spain tothe Chicago 
World’s Fair, and during the five years 
that he has been here he has traveled ex- 
tensively over our country and made him- 
self thoroughly familiar with its geogra- 
phy, its people and institutions. His 
constant endeavor has always been to 
maintain peace and friendly feeling be- 
tween Spain and this country and to 
bring the two into closer commercial re- 
lations. It can be said to his credit that 
during the whole Cuban war he has done 
nothing to antagonize the Washington Ad- 
ministration or the American people, and 
at the same time has kept the confidence 
and trust of his own country. 


....The career of the new Governor of 
Alaska, John Green Brady, is a fine ex- 
ample of the limitless possibilities in 
American life for business, political and 
intellectual success. He started life in 
New York City as a veritable street Arab; 
but fortune came his wav, and, in the 
the person of some humane society res- 
cued him from his demoralizing environ- 
ment, and, with a number of other boys, 
sent him out to Indiana to find a home. 
When the train arrived at Tipton a cer- 
tain Judge John Green went to the car 
and asked for the ‘‘ ugliest, raggedest 
and most friendless boy’’ in the crowd. 
‘‘Jack’’ was produced in answer to this 
call. The good judge seemed to have 
got even more than he anticipated, for it 
is said that at first he refused to take the 
lad. But he finally agreed totry him, 
and when the boy was sent to school he 
did so well that he was afterward sent 
to Harvard and then went to England 
and took a course in theology. On his 
return to America he went as a mis- 
sionary to Alaska, where, besides his reg- 
ular evangelistic work, he made a careful 
study of the resources and natural his- 
tory of the Territory, so that his knowl- 


- edge was used more than once by the 


Government for statistical and scientific 
purposes, until in the Harrison Adminis- 
tration he was appointed a territcrial 
commissioner. His last appointment is 
considered, from every point of view,a 
good one. 








ine Unsuspected 
Germ. 


The child is down with an infectious 
disease before the presence of the germ 
in the household is suspected. Germs 
cannot harm the home that is Jroperly 
disinfected. 

** How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 


practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
blood par er I would recommen 
I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” — (Rev.) W. Corp, Jack- 
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A Good Point 


in the NEW MODELS of the 


emington 


Standard Typewriter 


GOOD IN EVERY PART. 
GOOD FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
DOES GOOD WORK, AND 
DOES IT A GOOD LONG TIME. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 


on instalments a large assortment of nearl 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
band Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 
RIDE THE 


Northampton 


THEY KNOW WHAT’S BEST. 
Sedo AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and they ride 


The 


Northampton us 
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It’s the Swell Wheel of 97. 


Are you up te date? 
Are you a preud rider @ 


MOUNT THE NORTHAMPTON. 
Get a Catalogue, then you'll get the wheel. 
Two Models: Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s. 


Northampten Cycle Company, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
New York Agents, People’s Cycle Exchange, 
550 West Boulevard. 
by Neise- 


SUMMER’S HEAT COOLED iz..\cice: 


tric Fans. Ccst of operating, 15 cents for 50 hours. 
Instructions for use easily followed. No danger from 
electric shocks, no 












Chemicals all com- 
plete with each 
order. 


$5.50 outfit will completely cool and ho a desk. 
icely. 


$11.00 will c90l office or small room n 
$15.50 will ventilate a good-sized room perfectly. 
$20.00 will cool large room or sore to perfection. 
Send cash with order or stamp for catalogue to 
MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., 
132 NASSAU STREET, 
607 Vanderbilt @uilding, N. Y. 


You can tell a Lithia Water by tasting it. 


BOWDEN 
LITHIA 
WATER 


(From Lithia Springs, Ga.) 
DR. J. W. MACDONALD, 


Professor of Surgery, Hamline Univesity, Minn., 
writes: 


I cannot speak too highly of 
BOWDEN LITHIA WATER as a 
remedy in CHRONIC RHEUMA- 
TISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

A postal brings our pamphlet. 

BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 

131 W. 42d St., hear Broadway, N. Y. 
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REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
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Its good points are set forth in a cat- 


300 West 59th Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 
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PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 
Artist 


CAUTION-- 





Our Sparkling Tsble Water has ao equal. 


THEY ARE CALLED 
GLOVE-FI 


BECAUSE 
THEY 
FIT 

AS WELL 


» 


AND 


FEEL AS 


COMFORT- 
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ASA 


FINE 
KID GLOVE 





FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 
At All Leading Dealers. 
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Queen- 


Abbe 
Field Glass. 


Unsurpassed for Power and Light. 








Field Glasses for Tourists from 


$10.00 to $35.00. 
QUEEN - MICROSCOPES 


AND 


BOTANICAL GLASSES. 
QUEEN PROJECTION LANTERNS 


For oil, lime and electric light. 





Catalogues and circulars on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


| Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 
_" fees 
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APerrect Supstitute For 
MOTHERS MILK. FoR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


YWEANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 
wy GNnvDENSED Mitk ©. NEW YORK 
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TEA SET 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, — etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Seni for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 280. 
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“Open your mouth, shut your eyes % 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” gf 
; If you would be wise in candy wis- 3 
& dom and know the delicious flavor of ¢ 
@ the best confections made, get : 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


3 Chocolates ana Confections : 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
. Watrman's Instantaxxous Cuoco.ate is perfect in 
m flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
iustantly with boilin< water. 


S £TEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cy nn BUYS 
$ I. Q O 440-inch Trunk 


Canvas-covered, Iron-bound, with 
Two Locks. 


L. GOLDSMITH, Jr., 
: 731 Sixth Ave., near 42d St., N. -Y. : 


Prophylactic 


Sold in a Yellow Box 


is made to fit the teeth as they grow. 
Has a curved handle and a concave 
surface of pointed bristle tufts, that 
clean between the teeth. Your den- 
tist will tell you about it. Your 
druggist sells, or ought to sell it. 


~ By Mail, 35 cts. 
FLORENCE MFG, CO., 


136 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Book about it —free. 
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